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Diog.'LaertiiTiiDon.  Amft.4to.  1698,  p.  600. 

*<  And  surelj,  if  men,  by  the  lidp  of  that  blessed  art  of  correcting  old  copies, 
proceed  to^amend,  and  apon  private  fiincic  doe  presumne  thus  to  i3ter  poblike 
records,  shortly  wee  shall  have  just  cause  generally  to  esteeme  those  copies  most 
correct,  which  least  have  been  corrected." — Expueaiion  tfa  plaee  m  P^ybiutf  at 
the  end  if  ^  H.  SamWi  Tacitus,  1622,  p.  224,  John  BUL 

Qu8B  in  Tcteribos  libris  reperta  mutare  iroperiti  solcnt,  dam  librarioram  Is* 
sectari  inscitiam  volant,  soam  confitentur. — Quint.  L,  ix.  c«  tv. 
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For  it  u  ft  thjng  mieth  bele?eable  how  macke  and  bow  bolddy  as  ^ell  Hie 
commen  writers  tlut  from  tyme  to  tyme  hare  copied  oat  the  bookes  of  Platarchos, 
•s  also  certain  that  have  thought  theimselTes  liable  to  controlle  and  emend  all 
mennes  doojrnges,  ha?e  taken  upon  tbeim  in  this  aatour,  who  ought  with  all 
rererence  to  biTe  been  handleed  of  theim,  and  with  all  feare  to  haTo  been 
presenred  from  altreyng  depraTjng  or  curmptyng.  For  never  hath  there  been 
emooge  the  greke  writers  any  one, more  holy  then  Piatarchus,  or  better  worthie 
of  all  menne  to  bee  read.  Bat  the  veraye  same  thyng  hath  provoked  persons 
desifoos  of  slorie,  and  of  lacre,  to  deprave  and  coitapt  this  aatoar,  to  patte  in 
more  then  he  wrote,  and  also  to  leave  oat  of  that  he  wrote,  which  ought  moste 
of  all  to  have  feared  them  from  soo  doyng.  For  everie  wryter  the  better  ac- 
cepted and  sette  by  that  he  is,  and  the  greater  name  that  he  hath  emong  learned 
menne,  so  rauche  the  rather  shall  he  for  lacre  and  avauntage  bee  corrupted. — 
PrrfacetQEratmu^i  Apapphthegma,  by  Nic.  Udall,  12mo.  1542,  p.  9, 

Now,  what  thanke  suche  persones  are  worthie  to  have  whiche  dooe  in  this 
wyse  slabre  and  defyle  the  bookes  of  famous  autores,  I  will  not  at  this  tyme 
reason,  but  tniely  me  thynketh  it  a  veraye  sacriliege.  "« 

lb.  p.  14*  or  Sigiuit.iii. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  READER. 


It  has  been  often  and  justly  observed,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  emplc^ment  of  every 
succeeding  editor  of  Shakespeare's  Works, 
has  been  to  expose  the  unwarrantable  license 
taken  with  the  text  by  his  predecessors,  and 
to  restore  the  readings  of  the  old  and  true 
copies.  One  of  these  alone  can,  under  any 
just  title,  be  receired  as  an  authenticated 
copy*  This,  in;  1623,  seveia  years  after  the 
author's  death,  was  sent  out  into  the  world 
in  folio  by  two  of  his  "  fellows,^'  Heminge 
and  Condelh  who  wer6  also  legatees  in  his 
will.  In  their  dedication  to  the  Ear  lis  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  they  call  this 
publication  a  dischargeof  a  pious  duty.  This 
dedication  is  plainly,  also,  the  work  of  a 
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scholar;  and  has  been  assigned,  as  well  as 
their  preface,  to  ^en  Jonson.  In  the  latter 
of  these,  they  pronoipice  all  prior  publica- 
tions of  his  Plays  (the  poems  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  being  the 
only  works  that  he  is  known  to  have  pub- 
lished himself)  to  be  surreptitious ;  and  these 
absolute,  and  taken  from  papers,^  that  scarce 
received  from  their  author  a  blot.  From  the 
number  of  years,  however,  during  which  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  stage,  his  plays» 
owing  to  various  causes,  must  have  un- 
dergone considerable  alteration.  Retrench- 
ments, it  will  be  seen,  had  beai  made :  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enlargement 
from  what  is  said  in  the  title-page  of  the 
quarto  edition  of  Hamlet,  in  I6II:  which 
in  terms  states  that  play  to  have  been  then 
^^  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it 
was/'  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded, from  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  folio  plays  of  Heminge  and  Condell 
issued  from  the  press,  that  generally  they 
were  faithful  copies  of  what  was  at  that  time 
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presented  to  the  public;  or,  at  most,  re- 
ceived no  other  additions  than  such,  as,  by 
the  aid  of  the  author's  papers,  were  supplied. 
That  in  a  volume  so  large  many  important 
typographical  errors  should  occur,  was  to 
be  expected ;  and  that  many  omissions  were 
made  of  passages  probably  not  in  stage  use, 
as  not  contributing  to  the  main  action, 
has  been  established  by  reference  to  those 
"  mainied  and  surreptitious  quartos  •/'  and 
from  them  many  additional  passages  of  great 
beauty  have  been  recovered. 

From  no  other  than  one  of  the  above 
sources  can  a  faithful  editor  be  warranted 
in  drawing :  he  can  follow  no  other  text :  and 
so  closely  does  Mr.  Home  Tpoke  adhere  to 
this,  or  even  a  stricter,  principle,  as  to  iqsist, 
that  this  folio  is  "  the  only  edition  worth  re- 
garding;^' and  though  he  admits  it  has  '^  some 
palpable  misprints,"  he  would  have  it  re- 
printed literatim  J  **  not  to  risk  the  loss  of 
Shakespeare's  genuine  text,  which  it  assuredly 
contains." — Divers,  op  Purlby,  II.  62, 3. 

This  folio,  then,  is  made  the  groundwork 
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of  the  proposed  edition  and  present  speci- 
voGDir  ^  wbich  also  will  be  Bdmitted  such 
additional  n»ttor  as  kaa  occurred  in  the 
twenty  quartos  pul^Kfthed  by  Mr;  Steevens. 
Several  others  unquestionably  exist ;  but  in- 
accessible in  private  hands^  or  scarce  less  so 
in  pubUc  repositories*  Wherever  the  readii^ 
qF  the  foUo  is  departed  fronv  the  folio  text 
is  given  in  its  place  on  the  margin ;  but  un- 
leiis  any  thing  turns  upon  the  old  spellings 
in  which  case  it  is  retained  in  the  text,  the 
modem  spelling  is  throughout  adopted :  and 
the  punctuation  is  altogether  taken  into  the 
editor's  hands.  Wherever  also  such  altera- 
tions as  appear  material  are  found  in  the 
folio  1633,  they  are  noticed  in  the  margin : 
but  that  work,  which  was  not  published  till 
two  years  after  Heminge»  the  survivor  of  the 
two  first  editors,  was  dead,  and  without  the 
name  of  any  editor,  we  hold  in  little  estima* 
tion;  it  being  full  of  arbitrary  alterations, 
which  we  conceive  Mr.  Malone  has,  in  most 
instances,  demonstrated  to  be  foreign  to  the 
style  and  character  of  our  author's  writings. 


The  publication,  however,  is  so  close  to  the 
time,  and  some  persons  have  attached  so 
much  unportaace  to  it,  that  though  we  do 
not  think  it  intrinsically  of  much  more  value 
than  as  serving,  in  several  instances,  to  con* 
firm  the  BOtions,  generally  adopts  of  typo<- 
graphical  errors  in  the  first  folio,  we  have  yet 
pointed  out  most  of  its  variations,  either  in 
the  margin  or  notes. 

Not  to  interpose  any  thing  of  length  be- 
tween the  author  and  his  reader,  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  throw  the  notes  that  ^re 
grammatical,  philological,  critical,  historical, 
or  explanatory  of  usages,  to  the  end  of  each 
play;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  of 
the  text,  to  give  such  only  as  were  imme- 
diately necessary  to  explain  our  author's 
meaning.  As  to  the  number  of  our  notes> 
the  mixed  and  various  scenes  of  Shakespeare 
embrace  so  great  a  variety  and  vast  extent 
of  matter,  and  talent  and  intelligence  are 
so  Yerj  variously  and  unequally  distributed, 
that  to  adjust  exactly  the  ^^  too  much  or  too 
httle,"'  is  utterly  impracticable.     But  though 
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we  write  for  those  who  are  in  want  of  aid, 
and  think  it  better  that  some  should  con* 
ceive  offence  at  being  taught,  than  that  any 
should  be  at  a  loss  for  information,  jfre  have 
made  no  comments  but  where  we  have  felt 
doubt  ourselves,  or  seen  that  others  have; 
and  we  have  suffered  nothing  like  difficulty 
to  pass  without  offering  our  conjecture  at 
least,  or  acknowledging .  our  inability  to  re- 
move it.  The  number  may  indeed  have 
swelled  beyond  our  wish :  and  it  is  true,  that 
not  a  few  of  them  have  been  written,  lest  the 
reader,  misled  by  great  names,  should  adopt 
what  we  conceive  to  be  manifest  error. 
Having  taken  the  arrangement  of  the  scenes, 
&c.  from  the  current  edition  of  Mr.  Reed, 
and  had  that  edition  in  our  eye  throughout, 
we  have  adopted  a  large  portion  of  its  notes ; 
as  we  have  also  many  of  the  observations  and 
illustrations  of  subsequent  writers. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  has  been  chosen 
as  a  specimen ;  not  as  being  the  most  perfect 
of  our  author's  dramas,  but  because,  in  many 
points  of  view,  it  offered  more  matter  for 
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discussion^  than  any  other  of  his  plays.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  always  excited  a  great 
degree  of  interest;  and,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
is  now  highly  popular  with  the  British  pub- 
lic: and  As  You  like  it,  a  comedy  of  the 
highest  gene];al  interest,  is,  as  we  conceive, 
the  most  elegant  of  our  author's  compositions 
of  this  class. 

This  is  all  that  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  state  with  respect  to  the  principle  of 
the  work.  Of  the  work  itself,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  the  materials  for  the  whole  have 
been  long  collected ;  and  that  more  than  the 
half  of  that  whole  has  been  worked  up  with 
as  much  care  as  the  parts  now  presented  to 
the  public,  without  the  least  regard  to  what 
the  play  was,  or  distinction  as  to  the  degree 
of  its  merit  or  popularity.  As  to  the  order , 
in  which  the  plays  are  to  be  printed,  as  well 
as  in  the  division  of  acts  and  scenes,  it  is 
our  purpose,  consulting  the  convenience  and 
habits  of  our  readers,  to  follow  the  current 
edition,  that  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  by 
Reed ;  as  is  done  in  the  present  specimen. 
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Licentious  and  conjectural  emendation  has 
not  been  confined  merely  to  our  author's 
text.  His  name  has,  without  any  sufficient 
warrant,  and  against  the  use  and  evidence 
of  his  own  age,  and  a  century  and  a  half 
.  afterwards,  been  barbarously  corrupted.  As 
he  published  it,  it  was  uniformly  Shake* 
speare ;  and  in  his  Sonnets,  printed  seven  or 
ei^t  years  before  his  death,  it  is  given  with 
a  hyphen,  Shake^speare,  not  only  in  the  title, 
but  in  the  running  Ijine  at  the  hea^  of  every 
leaf  throughout  the  book.  It  is  so  also  pub- 
lished in  the  address  of  one  of  the  copies  of 

» 

commendatory  verses,  prefixed  to  the  folios. 
As  he  published  it,  all  his  contemporaries 
printed  it :  and  such  printing,  with  a  pronun- 
ciation correspondent  with  the  spelling,  de- 
scended to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  only  then  upon  his  subscriptions  to  his 
will  and  a  mortgage  deed,  fac-similes  of 
which  are  given  in  Reed^s  edition,  that  the 
modern  alteration  of  his  name  to  Shak- 
speare  is  founded.  But  as  in  one  out  of 
these  four  signatures  the  last  syllable  of  his 
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name  is  abbreviated,  and  in  two  others  spelt 
by  abbreviation  differently  from  what  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  to  be  the  proper  spelling 
of  his  name,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why 
his  having,  solely  in  these  instances,  spelt  the 
first  syllable  also  differently,  should  be  taken 
as  a  decisive  proof  that  his  name  was  not 
there  also  abbreviated,  and  was  other  than  he 
had  himself  in  print  given  it,  and  the  whole 
world  besides  had  for  many  generations  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  and  had  so  printed  and  pro- 
nounced it.  For  these  reasons,  and  others 
to  be  another  day  set  forth  more  in  detail, 

we  have  continued  the  old  reading  of  his 
time,  and  call  our  author  Shakespeare. 

*^*  The  letters  O.  C*  or  old  copies,  in  the 
margin,  always  signify  the  quartos  and  folios 
of  1623 ;  and  generally,  but  not  necessarily, 
that  of  1632. 

The  additions  from  the  quartos  are  put 
within  brackets. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


HAMLET.    TEXT. 


P.  4.  <'  When  he  the  ambitious."  ''  He^'  should  be  within 
brackets,  being  restored  from  the  quartos. 

P.  13.  <'  Seem  to  me."  So  the  quartos.  «  &em«t"  the 
folios. 

P.  23.  <«  Fnm  this  time."  So  the  quartos.  ''  Jbr"  &c.  the 
folios.    Note  b.  after  '<  exercised**  add,  *<  See,  greenly." 

P.  25,  b.  The  passage  beginning  *^  This  heavy  headed,"  and 
ending  '<  \p  his  own  scandal,"  shomd  be  included  in  brackets, 
as  taken  from  the  quartos. 

P.  90, 1.  1.  Opposite  *^  porcupine^'  insert  in  the  margin  ^^por^ 
paUin^*  O.  C. 

lb.  **  WUh  traiterous  gifts."  So  the  quartos.  The  folios 
read  **  hath  traiterous  gifts,"  ah^  omit  the  parenthesis  that 
follows. 

P.  34.     "  Whirling,*'  quartos,  is  "  hurling"  in  the  folios. 

P.  40.     '*  God  be  wi»  you"  is  in  O.C.  "  buy*  tliroughout. 

P.  49.  ''  So  he  does  indeed"  the  quartos  read ;  '*  has"  the 
folios. 

NOTES  ON  HAMLET. 

P.  6.  n.  la  After  ''  commentators,*'  add,  *'  who  have  la- 
boured the  point.*' 

P.  13.  n. 30.  For  "  in  the  sense,"  read  **  not  in  the  sense;*' 
and  after  *'  author's  works,*'  omit "  where." 

P.  35.  n.  98.  Add,  "  We  however  find  this  to  have  been  the 
language  of  the  day.    J.  Hey  wood  says  of  Mars  and  Venus : 

*'  The  tel-tale  sunne  straight  to  the  smith  discovers 
-^  Th*  adtdterate  practise  of  this  amorous  payre." 

Britaines  Troy.  to.  1609,  P- 109.*' 
P.  123.  n.  3a    For  "  the  Promptuar.  parvulor*^*  read  "  two 
works." 

P.  128.  n.  44.  For  "  See  II  H.  IV.  Falst.  Ac."  rea^,  *'  But 
Mr.  Ritson  says,  the  Cornish  chough  is  pronounced  by  the  na- 
tives chow ;  and  though  the  word  is  not  spelt  here,  as  it  is  in  I H, 
IV.  Falst.  IL  2.  cht^f  it  may  yet,  from  its  association  with 
wealth,  be  much  doubted  whether  it  has,  in  either  instance,  any 
relation  to  that  bird.** 

A^  YOU  LIKE  IT.    TEXT. 
P.  60.  For  "  South-sea-Q^  discovery,"  read, ''  South-sea  q^." 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Claudius,  King  of  Denmark. 

Hamlet,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  pre^ 

sent  King. 
Polonius,  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet. 
Laertes,  so?i  to  Polonius. 
Voltimand, 

^^u.  ^  ^^"-'- 

Guildenstern, 
Osrick,  a  courtier. 
Another  courtier. 
A  Priest. 

Marcellus,      >   na;^^^c 
Bamardo,       f  ^^'''' 
Francisco,  a  soldier. 
ReyAaldo,  servant  to  Polonius. 
A  Captain.    An  Ambassador. 
Ghost  of  Hamlet* s  father. 
Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway. 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark  j  and  mothet  of  Hamlet. 
Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius. . 

LordSy  Ladies,  Officers^  Soldiers,  Players,  Grave- 
diggers  y  Sailors  J  Messengers,  and  other  At  fend- 
ants. 

SCENE,  Elsinore, 


HAMLET, 


PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Elsinore.    A  Platform  before  the  Castle. 

Francisco  on  his  Post.   Enter  to  him  Barnardo. 

Bar.  Who's  there  ? 

Frak.       Nay,  answer  me :''  stand,  and  unfold^ 
Yourself. 

Bar.  Long  live  the  king!'' 

Fran.  Barnardo  ? 

Bar.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Bar.  'Tis  now  struck  twelve  ;^'^  get  thee  to  bed, 
FranciscQ. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  His  bitter 
cold. 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Bar.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

*•  me]  i.  e.  me  who  am  already  on  the  watch,  and  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  watch-word.    Stsevsns* 

^  unfold]    Announce,  make  known. 

*  Lmg  livef  &c.]    The  watch-word. 
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Bar.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch/^^  bid  them  msdce  haste. 


Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Frak.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho !   Who 
is  there  ? 

HoR.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  ^^^  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night.^*^ 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Fran.  Barnardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Eant  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla!  Barnardo! 

Bar.  Say. 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ?    . 

HoR.  A  piece  of  him. 

Bar.  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Mar- 
cellus. 

HoR.  What,  has  ^s  thing  appeared  again  to* 
night  ?     I  i, 

Bar.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  His  but  our  fantasy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night  }^*^ 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,""  and  speak  to  it 

*  Approve  our  eves]   <<  To  approove  or  confirme.    Ratum 
habere  aliquid/'    Baret^  Alveane,  Fo.  1580. 

**  Approves  the  common  liar/*    Ant.  k  CI.  1. 1.  Dem. 

See  Two  G.  of  V.  Prot.  V.  4. 
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HoR.  Tush !  tush !  'twill  not  appear. 

Bar.  Sit  down  awhile } 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen.» 

HoR.  Well,  sit  we  down. 

And  let  us  hear  Barnardo  speak  of  this. 

Bar.  Last  night  of  all, 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcdlus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar.   Peace,  break  thee  off}   look,  where  it 
comes  again ! 

Enter  Ghost. 

Bar.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's 
dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio.^*^ 

Bar.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Ho« 
ratio. 

HoR.  Most  like : — ^it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and 
wonder.^^ 

Bar.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

HoR.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 
night,** 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 


^  JFhai  we  have  seen]  We  must  here  supply,  <<  with,'*  or  **  by 
relating." 

^  Usurp'st  thiB  time  of  night]  Abuses,  uses  against  right, 
and  the  order  of  things. 

**  He  but  usurp'd  his  life;*'  i,  e.  occupied  it  beyond,  and  out 
of  its  season.    End  of  Lear. 
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In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 

speak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Bar.  See !  it  stalks  away. 

Hob..  Stay ;  speak :  speak  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

\Exit  Ghost. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Bar.  How  now,  Horatio?  you  tremble,  and  look 
pale: 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

HoR.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch* 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar,  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

HoR.  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  th^  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 

•  PoUax.    He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks*  on  the  ice/®^ 

^•^-        'Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this  dead 
hour,^'^ 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch.   . 

HoR.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,**  I 
know  not ; 
But  in  the  gros?  and  scope  of  mine  opinion,"" 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 


'  /  mieht  not  Ms  bdievCf  &cj]  I  couid  not :  it  had  not  been 
permitted  me^  &c.  without  the  full  and  peHect  evidence,  &c. 

^  In  tohat  jgarticular  thought  to  toorhl  In  what  particular 
course  to  set  my  thoughts  at  work :  in  what  particular  train  to 
direct  the  mind  and  exercise  it  in  conjecture. 

*  gross  and  scope]   Uoon  the  whole,  and  in  a  general  view. 
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Mab.  Good  now/  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knoAvs, 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon, 
And  foreign  mart^  for  implements  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,^*®^  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week : 
Wliat  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day ; 
Who  is*t,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

HoR.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway^ 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him,) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact. 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry ,^"^ 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  ga^ed  by  our  king ;  which  had  returned 
To  the  mhentance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  covenant 
And  carriage  of  tne  article  •design'd,^"^  •dctcigne. 

His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras,   ^^,  J^23. 
Of  unimproved  mettle ^'^^  hot  and  full,* 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in't:^'*^  which  is  no  other 
(And  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 
but  to  recover  of  us  by  strong  hand 

*  Good  noto]  In  good  time:  d  la  bonne  heur$.  An  interjec- 
tion, a  genUe  exclamation  of  intreaty.— Johns.  Diet.  At  an 
adverb  he  interprets  it,  ijoell, 

^  mart^    Marketing,  exchange. 
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And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands. 

So  by  his  father  lost:  And  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparation ; 

The  source  of  this  our  watch ;  and  the  chief  head- 

Of  this  posthaste  and  romage^*^^  thro'  the  land, 

[Bar.  I  think  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,*  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  thro'  our  watch  ;  so  like  the  king. 
That  was  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars/***^ 

HoR.  A  moth^'"^^  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind^s  eye* 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  ^  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 
As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  ^"^^  and  the  moist  star,^'^^ 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day*'  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events,^*'' 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,^*'^ 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — y^ 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

But,  sofl ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 
Ill  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me, — Stay,  illusion ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,** 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 

'  sort"]  Fall  in  with  the  idea  of:  suit,  accord. 

••  paltni^  statel     Outspread,   flourishing.     Of  victory  palm 
branches  were  the  emblem. 

^  «toitd!^-Hsick  to  dooms-day]    To  death,  to  extinction,  as  at 
the  day  of  doom.  ^  Stands  is  depends, 

*  sounds  or  use  of  voice]    Articulation. 
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Speak  to  me : 

Ir  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth /^^ 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

ICock  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — Stop  it,  Marcellus* 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ?• 

HoR.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Bar.  'Tishere! 

HoR.  Tishere! 

Mar.  'Tisgone!  ^Ei^iV  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,^^^ 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Bar.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

HoR.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
Tne  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,^*^^ 
Doth  with  his  lofty''  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awsike  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea^^  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies^*'^ 
To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.^^^ 
Some  say,*  that  ever  Against  that  season  comfes,      •  Sayes. 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated,  ^^*^'  ^^* 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir*  abroad ;    ^^• 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike,  1623,  as. 
No  fairy  ^*^  takes,*  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm,  •  so  Ato%. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.^*^  le^Ts^ 

*  Partixan]    PerHtUanef  Fr.  halberd. 
^^^]    High  and  loud 
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HoR.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,^^*^  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life, 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do*t,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IL 

The  same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
death 
The  memory  be  green  ;•  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 
That,  we  with  wisest  sorrow**  tnink  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
Th^  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state, 
JHave  we,  as  'twere  with  a  defeated  joy, ^^^^ 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale , weighing  deKght  and  dole. 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd* 

*  green]    Fresh.    See  Rom.  &  Jul.  IV.  3.  Jul. 

^  wisest  iorroxio]    Sober  grief,  passioirdiscreetly  reined. 

^  barfed]    Excluded ;  acted  without  the  concurt^nce  of* 
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Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  goije 
With  this  aflSiir  along : — ^For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now.  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth ; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  this  dream*  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  faiFd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law,^^^ 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,  to  suppress 
His  further  gait^^^  herein  j  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject : — *^^  and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway  j 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business *»  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.  ^^^ 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show 
our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 
[Exeunt  VoLTiMAND  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose*  your  voice  :*"   What.wouldst  thou  beg,  •  So 4tof. 

*  Colleagued  xxnih  this  dreani]    United  with  this  wild  conceit. 

^  jxnoer  to  buiiness]     For  the  purpose  of,  to  transact^  business, 

'  You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane^ 
And  lose  your  voice']    Of  any  matter  fit  to  be  brought  under 
digcussion,  and  throw  away  your  labour. 
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That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father/ 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour**  to  return  to  France  j 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
mark, 
To  shew  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon^ 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave?  What  says 
"Polonius  ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my  slow 
leave. 
By  laboursome  petition  ;  and,  at  last, 
l/pon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent  lY 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes!  time  be 
thine  !^ 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will  1 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, 

*  The  head  is  not  more  native,  &c.]  The  principal  parts  of  the 
body  are  not  more  natural^  inBtnimental,^  or  necessary  to  each 
other,  than  is  the  throne  natural  to,  and  a  machine  acted  upon 
and  under  the  guidance  of,  your  father. 

^  Your  leave  andjavour^  The  favour  of  your  leave  granted, 
the  kind  permission.  Two  substantives  with  a  copulative  being 
here,  as  is  the  frequent  practise  of  our  author,  used  for  an 
adjective  and  substantive :  an  adiective  sense  is  giren  to  a  sub- 
stantive.   See  <<  Law  and  Heraldry,"  sc.  1.  Horatio, 

^  Upon  his  xvill  I  seoTd  my  hard  consent']  At  or  upon  his 
earnest  and  importunate  suit,  I  gave  my  full  and  final,  though 
hardly  obtained  and  reluctant,  consent. 

*  Take  thy  fair  hour  !  time  be  thine  ! 

And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  imll!]  Catch  the  au- 
spicious moment !  oe  time  th)r  own !  and  may  the  exercise  of 
thy  fairest  virtues  fill  up  those  its  hours,  that  are  wholly  at  your 
command ! 
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HAMi  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
kind/^^  [Aside. 

KiKG.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 
you? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'the 
sun.^*^ 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour* 

off, 
Andy  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids,** 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common ;  all  that  lives^^'  must 

die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,^  madam,  it  is  common.^ 
Queen.  If  it  be,      ^lo.c. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not 
seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath,^^^ 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show  ;^^'^ 
These,  but  the  trappings'^  and  the  suits  of  woe. 


*  nighted  colour]  Blacky  night-like ;  as  presently  he  says, 
**  inku  cloak : "  and  in  Lear,  IV.  5,  Regan  speaics  of  the  **  nighted 
life,'^  of  <<  the  dark  and  blinded  Gloster/' 

^  vailed  lids]  Cast  down.  See  M.  of  V.  Salar.  1. 1.  &  L.  L.  L. 
V.  2.  Boyet. 

^  A^,  madam^  it  is  common]  Similar  examples  of  frailty, 
connected  with  such  an  events  are  the  things  or  occurrences, 
that,  he  would  have  it  inferred,  were  ccHnmon. 

^  trappings]  Trappings  are  ^  furnishings/  as  in  Lear  IIL  i. 
Kent. 
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Kino.  Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  na- 
ture, Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his  ;*  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  ^  But  to  pers^ver 
In  obstinate  concfolement,''  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shews  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven  s** 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschooFd . 
'   For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense,* 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fye !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fa.ult  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
'  Tlds  must  be  so.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailing^  woe ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  ^r  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne  j 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love, 


•  That  father  hit,  hit  his"]  «  ThAt  lost  father  (of  your  father, 
i.  e.  your  grandfather)  or  father  so  lost,  lost  his." 

^  do  obsequious  sorroto]  Follow  with  becoming  and  ceremo- 
nious observance  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  siee  III.  H.  VI. 
Father.  II.  5.  &  M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  2.  Falst.    We  have 

**  Shed  obsequious  tears  upon  his  trunk.*' 

Tit.  Andr.  V.  3.  Luc. 

^  obstinate  condolement]    Ceaseless  and  unremitted  expression 

of  grief, 

**  incorrect  to  heaven"]     Contumacious  towards. 

e  as  common 

ad- 
to 


As  any  the  mast  vulgar  thing  to  sense"]  To  sense  is  as  ^*  a 
dressed  to*'  sense:  in  every  hour's  occurrence  offering  itself 
our  observation  and  feelings, 

**  Most  sure  and  vulgar**    Lear,  IV.  6,  Gent* 

'  unprevaiUng']   Fruitless,  unprofitable. 
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Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  toward  yom^**^    For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you*  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her'  prayers, 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  vcty  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply ; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  uuforcM  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  ^  in  grace  whereof,*" 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day,^^^ 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the   king's  rouse  the   heaven   shall   bruit 

again,^**^ 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords,  <§r.  Polonius, 

and  Laertes. 

Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  ^**^  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon ^*^  'gainst  self-slaughter!    O  God!  O 

God! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fye  on't !  O  fye !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
lliat  grows  to  seed;  things  rank,  and  gross  in 

nature, 
Possess  it  merely/    That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — ^nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 

*  hendyou]    Dispose,  incline. 

^  SU$  smiling  to  my  heaH]     To  is  at:  gladdens. 

*  in  grace  xvhereqf]    Respectful  regard  or  honour, 
f  merelt/]     Wholly.    See  Tempest,  1. 1.  Anton. 
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So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperioti  to  a  satyr :  ^^''^  so  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteem^*®^  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on.***    And  yet,  within  a  month,— 
Liet  me  not  think  on't; — Frailty,   thy  name  is 

woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ; — why  she,  even  she, — 
O  heaven !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason^* 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  my 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  Within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married : — O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 
But  break,  my  heart :  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

Enter  Horatio,  Barnardo,  and  Marcellus. 

•  HoR.  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio,— or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hob.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 
ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend;   I'U  change  that 
name  with  you.*" 


*  Discourse  o^r^a^on]    Faculty  of  discussing  and  reasoning. 
See  Tr.  &  Cr.  U.  2,  Hect.  k,  infra  IV.  4.  Haml. 

^  PU  change  that  name  with  you]    Reciprocally  use :  rU  put 
myself  upon  an  exact  level  witn. 
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And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  HQratio  ? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mab.  My  good  lord^ 


Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  good  even,^*^ 
sir. 
But  what,  in  faith,*  make  you**  from  Wittenberg  ? 

HoR.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  «o ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
Well  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow- 
student  ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother'is  wedding. 

HoR.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd 
meats  ^*^^ 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  ^^^  in  heaven 
Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day,  Horatio  ! — 
My  father, — Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

HoR.  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham.     In  my  mind's  eye,^®^  Horatio. 

HoR.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king.^ 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight 


*  injaith]   Faithfully  and  honestly,  in  pure  and  simple  verity. 

^  Bui  xohat  make  vou]    Is  your  object  ?  Are  you  doing.   See 
M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  2.  Mrs.  Piige. 

^goodfyUng]   See''goodliett,'VH.VIU.IV.}.«Gent. 
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Ham>  Saw!  who? 

HoR.  'My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father ! 

HoR.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while' 
With  an  attent  ear ;  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

HoR.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bamardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  waste  ^^  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  ^^^  exactly,  cap-i-pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march. 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walked. 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprized  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length;   whilst  they,  be- 

stiird 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,^*^ 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  tnird  night  kept  the  watch : 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  tha  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 
The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father; 
These  hand^  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we 
watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ?^^ 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  did ; 

But  answer  made  it  none:  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address*" 

*  Season  your  admirationfor  a  tohile 
With  an  attent  ear]    By  close  attention  qualify  or  restrain 
the  expression  of  your  astonishment. 

^  addrcMi]    Make  ready.    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1.  PhiL 
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Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak :  - 
.  But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud;^*^ 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vatiish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  *Tis  very  strange. 

HoR. '  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  *tis  true  $ 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down*  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'dj  say  you  ? 

All^  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not 

His  face? 

Hor.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up.  ^^^ 
Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  a  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fii'd  his  eyes  upon  yofu  ? 

IfoR.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like. 

Very  like:  Stay'd  it  Idng ? 

Hor.   While  one  with  moderate  haste  might 
tell  a  hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

•  writ  flbtvfi]    Prescribed  by. 
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Hon.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

•  griMi'd,        Ham.  His  beard  wad  grizly  ?♦  no.. 

HoR.  It  tfras,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  ^ 
A  sable  silver'd.^®^^ 

HaU.  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance^  'twill  walk  again. 

Hon*  I  warrant,  it  wilt. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
rn  ^peitk  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceaPd  this  sight, 

•  tenable.    Let  it  be  treble*  in  your  silence  still  ;^^'^ 

And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves:  So,  fare  you  well: 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve^ 
ril  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :  Farewell* 
\Ea:evnt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Ber- 
nardo. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  'would,  the  night  were 

come! 
TiU  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's 

eyes.  \^x%U 


SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  Polonius*  House. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Labr.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd ;  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit^  * 

*  hcmtfiil    Favourable  means. 
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And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling*  of  his  fa- 
vours, 
Hold  it  a  f^hion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy**  nature, 
*  Forward,  *^  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting,       •Prowwd. 
The  [perfume  and]  suppliance  of  a  minute;  *  ^*^'  ^** 

No  more. 

Oph.      No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,*  and  bulk;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.  ^^^^   Perhaps,  lie  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will:  *  ^®^  but,  you  must  fear,      •^^^• 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  sanctity*  and  health  of  the  whole  state;         •Stfetyand 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed     ^*4t^ 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding^  of  that  body. 


*  triJUng  ^f  kiijavours]     Gay  and  thoughtless  intimatioii. 

^  primy']     Springtide^  youthy. 

^  Forward,  not  permanent']  Early,  ripe  before  due  season, 
and  thence  bftving  in  it  the  principles  of  premature  deci^.  This 
is  so  plainly  the  sense,  that  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adfopt  the 
reading  of  the  quartos,^/bniNiri/« 

*  suppliance]  The  means  of  611ing  up  the  vacancy.  Mr. 
Steevens  finds  the  word  in  Chapman's  Iliad,  IX.  **  By  my  ^- 
pHance  given.** 

*  thews]   Sinews,  muscular  strength.  II.  H.  IV.  Falst.  III.  2. 

'  circumscrib*d  unto  the  voice  and  yielding]  Confined  to  the 
sense  expressed,  and  limited  to  the  mclination. 

C  2 
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Whereof  be  is  the  head :  Then  if  he  says  he  loves 

you, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it^ 
As  he  m  his  pai'ticular  sect  and  force 
May  give  his  saying  deed;*  which  is  no  further, 
T*han  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
Or  lose  your  heart;  or  your  chaste  treasure  opefi 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity.  ** 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,^ 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chanest  maid^^^  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  net  calumnious  strokes  t 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  ^^ 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth' 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent^ 
Be  wary  then :  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph*  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  But,  good  my  brother^ 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thornfy  way  to  heaven  j 
Whilst,  like  a  puird  and  reckless  libertine,*" 

^  A%ht  in  his  particular  sect  and  force 
May  give  his  saving  deed  J  As  he  in  that  peculiar  rank 
and  chiss  that  he  fills  m  the  state,  and  the  power  and  meant 
thereto  annexed,  may  enable  him  to  give  his  professions  effect. 
«*  The  deed  of  wyiW."  Tim.  V.  1.  Painter.  «'  Speaking  in  deedi^ 
Tr.  &  C(.  IV.  5.  Ulyss.  For  sect  andjbrce  the  quartos  have  act 
and  place. 

^  unmaster'd  importuniti/]     Unruly,  unrestrained. 

^  keep  Vim  in  the  rear  of  ycwr  ejection']     Front  not  the 

Seril :  wiibdraw  or  check  every  warm  emotion :  advance  not,  as 
ohnson  says,  so  far  as  your  affection  would  lead  you. 

'  pmff*d  and  reckless  libertine']  Bloated  and  swoln,  the  effect 
of  excess;  and  heedless  and  indificrent  to  consequences.  *<  Ig- 
navus,  in^caxy  recheUsse."    Ortus  Vocab. 4to.  1514. 
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I 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  reakes  not  his  own  reade.  • 

Lamb*  O  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ; — But  hjere  my  father  comes. 


Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ;  ^ 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  Jeave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes!  aboard,  aboard,*  for«8bord,a 

»Udlui; ,  aboord. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail,  aboord. 

And  you  are  staid  for :  There, — my  blessing  with  *^^'^ 

you; 

[Laying  his  Hand  on  Lajbbtes*  Head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charkcter.  ^^^     Give  thy  thoughts  no 

tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act.  *" 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  ^^^  hoops  of  steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm^^^  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch 'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposed**  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  tnine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure*,  but  reserve  thy  judge- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

*  reade\   Counsel.  The  old  proverb  in  the  Two  angry  Women 
of  Abington,  1^99»  is,  **  Take^eed,  U  a  good  reed. ' 

Stbevbvs. 

*  grace]     Benefit^ 

*  umprojtortunCd  thoughf]     Irregular,  disorderly.     , 
'  oppoted]    One  of  the  quartos  gives  opposer. 

*  eocik  fiMm'f  cfimire]     Sentiment,  opioion. 


I 
\ 
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But  not  expre<SkS'jd  in  fancy ;  rich^  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.  ^®^ 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — To  thine  ownself  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day/^^^ 
Thou  canst  npt  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  J  ^'^ 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you^^\  go,  your  servants 
tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia }  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  locked, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it.  • 

Laer.  Farewell.  [Exit  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you? 

Opw.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 
lord  Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you :  ^  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  boun- 
teous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me,  * 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 


*  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  if]      Thence  it  shall  not  be 
dismissed,  till  you  think  it-  needless  to  retain  it. 

^  Givers  private  time  to  you]     Spent  his  time  in  private  visits 
to  you. 

I  oiioUis put  <m me]    Suggested  to,  impressed  on. 
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As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour : 
What  is  between'  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.    He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many 

tenders 
Of  his  aflPection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection  ?  puh !  you  speak  like  a  green 

girl, 
Unsifled*"  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should 
think. 

Pol.  Marry,  111  teach  you:  think  yourself  a 
baby ; 
That  vou  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  yourselt  more 

dearly ;  ^^ 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase. 
Roaming  it  thus,)^*^  youMI  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  imp6rtun'd  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Ay,*  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to.  •  L  o.  c. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 
my  lord, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

EoL.  Ay  J*  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.''  I  do*i.o.c. 
know, 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,— extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time^ 


*  ii  hetxjoten]     Has  passed,  intercourse  had. 

*  grttn  girl, 

Unsifted]    Raw,  unwinnowed  or  exercised.   IV.  5.  King. 

'  modcocki]    Witless  things.    See  M.  ado,  &c.  V.  1.  Claud. 
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Be  somewhat  scanter*  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  en  treatments^  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For^^d  Hamlef, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  That  he  is  young; 
rreder.4to.  And  with  a  larger  •tether''  may  he  walk^ 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
'  Do  not  believe  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers^*^ 

li^  1a    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *  which  their  investments^  show, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds,  ^^ 
The  better  to  beguile^     This  is  for  all, — 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
I^ave  you  so  slander  any  moment  s  leisure,  * 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  1  charge  you ;  come  your  lyays. 

Qfu.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord,  ^x^nt. 


3CENE    IV. 


The  Platform. 


Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold, 
HoR.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.^^ 
Ham.  What  Jipur  now  ? 


*  Bcanter]     More  sparing. ' 

^  entrcatmenW]  Opportunities  of  entreating  or  pariey.  Johnson 
/derives  it  from  entretien,  Fr. 

^  larger  tether]     Rope  or  license. 

'  that  dte^  which  their  investments  show]  Investments  are 
covering  or  exterior.  That  die^  instead  o£the  eye,  is  the  reading 
of  th^  quartos. 

*  slander  ai^  t^ametii's  leimre'}    Let  in  reproach  upon. 
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/ 

HoR.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve* 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck.' 

HoR.  Indeed?   I  heard  it  qot;  it  then  draws 
near  the  season. 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk.  ^^ 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  and  Ordnance  shot 
offy  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
Jiis  rouse,  ^^ 
Keeps  wassejs^  and  the  swaggering up-spring reels;  •  Wa^ei 
And,  as  he  4xsdns  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down,    ^ 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

HoR.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is*t : 
But  to  my  mind, — ^though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honourM  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west,** 
Makes  us  traduced,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations ; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ; ""  and,  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  achievements, though  performed  atheight% 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  *  in  them, 

*  it  is  struck]     See  I.  1.  Barn. 

^  east  and  toesf]     Every  where:    from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  tun. 

*  Clepe  us  drunkards,  and  mth  sxoinish  phrase 

Soil  our  additum]  Disparage  us  by  using  as  characteristic 
ef  us,  terms  that  imply  or  impute  swinish  properties,  that  fix  a 
swinish  **  addition'.'  or  title  to  our  names.  Clepe,  clypian.  Sax. 
to  call. 

^  at  kaghl']    To  the  utmost^  topping  every  thing. 

mole  of  mature']    Natural  blemish. 

''  For  marks  descried  in  man's  ^natiyitv 

"  Are  naiure^sfauU,  not  their  own  miamy." 

Rape  of  Lucrece.    Ma  lons. 
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As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  nabit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  that  these  men/ 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star,  **  ^ 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo;)  *" 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption^ 
•  ease.  4to.  Ffom  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  ill  ♦ 
eiiie.  4to.    Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout,  ♦ 
.  of.doubt.  ^^  j^jg  ^^^  scandal.  ^"^ 


Enter  Ghost. 

HoR.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  1 

Ham.    Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us!— 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,  ^''^ 
Bring  vnih  thee  airs  from  heaven,  ^^^  or  blasts  from 

hell. 


*  It  chancfu-^thatjar  some  vicious  mole  ofnaturci''^ 

Or  hysomehabU — that  these  men]  To  connect  the  sentence, 
we  must  before  '*that  these  men*'  supply  «'it  happens,*'  or 
something  to  that  effect  The  sense  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
npeech  is,  A  little  vice  will  often  obliterate  all  a  man*s  good  qua* 
kties ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  vice  becomes  scandalous,  L  e.  of* 
fensive ;  being  taken  for  his  predominating  character.  In  All's 
Well,  &c.  plausive  has  been  twice  used  for  admirable.  1.2.  King. 
IIL  1 .  ParoUes. 

^  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star]  The  vesture  or  garb  in 
which  nature  clothes  us;  the  humour  innate, or  complexion 
bom  with  us :  or  some  casualty  or  fatality,  the  influence  of  the 
star  of  fortune  or  chance. 

*  mukrgci]     Support,  possess. 

'<  To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour.** 

M.  for  M.  1. 1.  Escal. 

f  cmsure  take  corryptum]    Estimate  become  tainted. 


1638. 
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Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable,  ' 

Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  ^"^ 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance!  ^^^  bat  tell. 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death,  ^ 
Have  burst  their  cerements  !^  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd^ 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again !  What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  c6mplete  steel,  ^^ 
*  Revisits  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature,  ^^ 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition, "" 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do? 

HoR.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

HoR.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

HoR.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  th^fearf 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  f"^ 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  j-r-ril  follow  it. 

HoR.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord, 
Or  to  the  drekdful  summit*  of  the  cliff,  ItfT^' 

Sonnet. 
16S3,38. 

*  hearsed  in  deaiK]     Deposited  with  the  accustomed  funeral 

rites  r  conveyed  in  the  vehicle  appropriated  to  this  ceremonial. 

^  eeremeniii    Waxen  envelope; 

Frame  of  mind ;  or  afection  of  body  and  mmd. 
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That  beetles  o*er  his  base  iDto  the  sea?^^ 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,  ^^ 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
[The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.^^j 

Ham.  It  wafts  me  still :— ^ 

Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

HoR.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  N^mean  lion  s  nerve. — ^^*^ 

[Ghost  beckons. 
Still  am  I  calPd ; — unhand  me,  gentlemen ; — 

[Breaking  Jrom  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets* 

me: — 
I  say,  away : — Go  on,  1*11  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

HoR.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

HoR.   Have  after:"* — To  what  issue  will  this 
con>e? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. 

HoR.  Heaven  will  direct  it.*" 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him. 

[Exeunt. 

•  kW]     Ob8tnicU. 

^  Have  after]    Take,  or  betake  yourself,  after !  follow ! 

«  Heaeoet^  will  direct  if]    **  The  state  of  Denmak'k/'  to  health 
and  soundness. 
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SCENE  V. 
A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

tiAM.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  Speak,  I'll 
go  no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me« 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself^ 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 
heslr. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father^s  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fire,^^ 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away/^^  JBut  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;*  freeze  thy  young 

blood; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres  ;^^ 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,*" 

*  karrcfw  tip  thy  $ou(\   Agitate  and  conyulse.    See  1. 1.  Horat* 

^  hair  to  Hand  om  tnd]    A  common  image  of  that  day. 

**  Standing  as  frighted  with  erected  kairc.** 

Drayton's  Moses  his  Birth,  B.  II.  4to.  1633. 
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Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
'    To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood :  ^^^^  —List,  list,  O  list  !— 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham.  O  heaven ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love,^*^ 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  ,^^^ 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 
'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard,' 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process*"  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crpwn. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetick  soul  I  my  uncle! 

Ghost.    Ay,  that  incestuous,   that  adulterate 
beast,^^^ 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen : 
O,' Hamlet,  what  a  falling-on  was  there ! 
Fronyne,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  It  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vdw 
^  I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 

'  orchard]    Garden.    See  Jul.  Css.  II.  Orchard  tbe  scene. 
^  Jorged^tooesA]    Report  of  proceedingB.^ 
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Upon  a  wretch/  whose  natural  gifts  Wefre  poor 

To  those  of  mine ! 

'But  virtae»  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 

Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven ; 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked. 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage/^^ 

But,  soft !  metbinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 

Brief  let  me  be  :-^Ieeping  within  mine  orchard, 

My  custom  always  of  tne  afternoon. 

Upon  my  secure*"  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon^'**^  in  a  vial. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 

That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 

And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk,"" 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  a^d  loathsome  crust. 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was.  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatchM:"^ 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneFd ;  ^'^'^ 

No  reckoning  maae,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 

O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! 

If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury*  and  damned  incest. 

*  Decline  upon  a  meUK\    With  degradation  nodp  to.    See 
Tr.  &  Cr.  IV.  5,  Nestor. 

^  jccMTv]     Unguarded. 

*  eager  ircppingt  itUo  milk]     Add.    See  <<  eager  air/'  Se.  4. 

*  ieipatch"^    Despofled. 

*  hxurji]    Lascmousnets*    See  Tr.  ft  Cr.  V.  2.  Tbernt* 
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But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'at  this  ict^ 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge^ 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once  i 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  *gins  to  pale  his^  uneffectual  fire :  ^^^^ 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  {Exit 

HAMi  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !  O  eaarth  \  What 

dsG  * 

And  shall  I  couple  hell?— O  fye  !•— Hold,  hold, 

my  heart ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seaC 
In  thi^  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  tablet  of  my  memory  ^*®^ 
1*11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  ^  all  forms,  all  pressures  past,"^ 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
O  most  pernicious  woman  \ 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villaiin ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

IWriHng. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word  j  ^"*^ 

*  Adew,     It  is  AiUeu,  adieu/*  remember  me. 

1698, 3«.    I  nave  sworn  t. 

Hob.  \Within\  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  [TPithin]  Lord  Hamlet, 

*  And  ihaU  I  couple  heUf^Ofye]     Mend  thy  thought !  stab 
npt  thy  mind  with  an  association  so  unfit  and  unworthy. 

^  9Mm%cfhook$]   Maxims,  sayings.  Seesongatendof  L.IuL. 

*  presturei  fa«/,]     Impressions  heretofore  made. 
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HoR.  [Within]  Heaven  secure  him  t 

Ham.  .  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  [Within]  Hlo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord! 

Ham.    Hillo,    ho,    ho,    boy!^*^^    come^   bird, 
come/'^^ 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is*t,  my  noble  lord  ? 

HoR.  What  newsj  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful  1 

HoR.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No  ; 

You  will  reveal  it. 

HoR.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it? 
But  you'll  be  secret, 

HoR.  Mar.  Ay,*  by  heaven,^  my  lord.  •  i.  o.c- 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain^  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

« 

HoR.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right  j  you  are  in  the  right  j 

And  so,:\^itbout  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  you  -, 
For  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

D 
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HoR^  These  are  but  wild  and  whirUog  words,^ 
my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  youj  heartily ;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 

HoR.  There's  no  olBfence,  my  lord* 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,^"^  but  there  is, 
Horatio, 
And  much  offetice  too.    Touching  this  vision  here, 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
0  er-master  it*"  as  you  may.  And  now,  good  friends. 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

HoR.  What  is't,  my  lord  ? 

We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 
to-night. 

HoR.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear't. 

Hqr.  In  faith. 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already* 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !  say'st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ?^'*^ 
•  Seller.     Come  on, — ^you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,*— 
w  ^,'  i63«!  Consent  to  swear. 
,  igc.  4to8.        HoR.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 


*  vM  and  wkMmg  vfordM]     Randoniy  thrown  out  with  no 
specific  aun. 

^  O^er •matter  tl]    G^  the  better  of  it 
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Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen,. 
Swear  by  my  sword.^"®^ 

Ghost.  [Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.    Hie  <§•  uhiqtief   then   wc^l   shift  our 
ground : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen^  .  ^      - 

And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword  r 
Swear  by  my  sword. 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Ghost.  \Beneath.']  Swear  by  his  sword. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  molet  can'st  work  i^the 
earth  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer  I — Once  more  remove,  good 

friends.^ 

*■  _  ■  « 

HoR.  O  day  and  night,*  but  this  is  wondrous 
strange ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  weU 
come.*' 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  oi  in  your  philosophy. 
But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,^"^^  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 
How  strange  or  odd  soever  I  bear  myself. 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antick  disposition  on, — 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall. 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,""  or  this  head-shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 
As,   Welly  we  know ; — or.   We  could,  an  if  we 
would; — or,  Ifxve  list  to  speak; — or.  There  be,  an 
if  there  might ; — 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 


*  O  dt^  and  mgki'^    This  may  mean,  O !  the  course  of  sub- 
lunary Uiings !  but  is  more  probably  oiily  a  petty  oath. 

^  give  U  xDelcame]    Receive  it  courteously  and  compliantly. 

*  arma  encumbered  tkus"]    piose  pressed  upon  each  other, 
folded. 

D  a 
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That  you  know  aught  of  me : — ^This  do  you  swear. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you  \ 

Ghost.  [^Beneath.'}  Swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbe3  spirit !  ^"'^  So,  gentle- 
men. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.*  Let  us  go  in  together; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ; — O  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt. 

'  friending  to  you — zhall  not  lack]    Disposition  to  serve  you 
shall  not  be  wanting. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Polonius's  House. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynold  . 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes, 
Reynoldo. 

Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.   You  shall  do  marvelous*  wisely,  good***«j 
Reynoldo,  leSJi. 

Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said :  very  well  said.  ^"^   Look 
you,  sir. 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers^^^  are  in  Paris; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  and  what  expence;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question,* 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  con>e  you  more  nearer  *  •  new. 
Than*  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it:**      IS«[i,o.c. 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him  j 
As  thus, — /  know  his  father  y  and  his  friends, 
Andy  in  party  him  ; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynoldo? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Andf  in  part ^  him; — but,  you  may  say,  not 
well: 


*  encompassment  find  drift']     Windiog  and  circuitous  course. 

^  Than  your  particular  demands  tfiiti  touch  if]     Than  such  in- 
quiry  into  particulars  is  likely  to  reach. 
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But  J  if*t  be  he  I  meanj  Jie's  very  wild; 
Addicted  so  and  so; — and  there  put  on  him* 
What  for^ries  you  please;  marry,  none  so  rank^ 
As  may  dishonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton^  ¥rild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rev.  As  gaming,  my  lord* 

•  I;  o.  c.       PcL.  Ay,*  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quar- 
relling, 
Drabbing: — You  may  go  so  far. 

Ret.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the 
charge. "" 
You  must  not  put  another"^  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 
That's  not  my  meaning :  but  breathe  his  faults  so 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty : 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault.^ 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

M.o.a       Rev.  Ay,*  my  lord, 

«^^  I  would  know  that. 


*  put  on  Mni]     impute  to 

*  rank]    gross. 

«  Faiih^  no  ;  as  you  may  season  H  in  tkt  chargeJ]    Manage  it, 
by  throwing  in  some  qualifying  ingredient. 

<>  another  scandal^  That  he  is  open  to,  &c.]     A  different  and 
a  further  charge;  that  he  is  a  professed  libertine. 

*  Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly — Of  general  assault,']     Glance 
with  an  easy  gaiety  at  his  faults^  %b  the  mischieft  of  too  kuge  a 

.range,  and  the  wudn^ss  of  untamed  bloody,  by  which  all  youth 
b  assailed. 
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Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift  j 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of" warrant:' 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soiPd  i'the  working,*" 
Mark  you, 

Your  party  in  converse,*"  him  you  would  sound, 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes. 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  i^ 
Good  sir  J  or  so ;  or  friend^  or  gentleman,-^ 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country/'^ 

Ret.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  dpes — 
What  was  I  about  to  say? — By  the  mass,  I  was  about 
to  say  something  :♦ — Where  did  I  leave  ?  •  nothing. 

Ret.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence.  ^^^^ 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — Ay,  marry; 
He  closes  with  you  thus: — I  know  the  gentleman; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  toother  day. 
Or  theuy  or  then;  with  such,  or  such  ;  and,  as  you 

say. 
There  was  he  gaming;  there  overtook  in  his  rouse; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis :  or^  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  ofscHe, 
(Videlicet,  a  brothel,)  or  soforth.r^ 
oee  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias,^^ 

^  fitch  qftoarronf]    Device  approved. 

^  Ai  *iwere  a  iking  a  litik  ioiVd  fihe  toarking']  As  having  in 
hb  commerce  with  the  world  unavoidably  contracted  some  small 
blemishes. 

*  Tour  party  m  cowoerH]  Puttenham  uses  much  the  same 
phrase:  **  The  common  amoenani.**  Arte  of  Poe8ie,4to.  1589, 
p.  351. 

*  do§es  in  thit  consequence]  Something  to  this  eflbct,  falls  in 
with  yott  into  this  conclusion. 
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By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 

So, by  my  former  lecture  and  advice,. 

Shall  you  my  son :  You  have  me,*  have  you  not? 

jBjBF.  My  lord,  I  have.  * 

Pol.  God  be  wi*  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rby.  Good  my  lord,^— 

FoL.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself.  ^^ 

'Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

FoL.  And  let  him  ply  his  musick. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord, 

\ExiL 

Enter  Ophelia. 

FoL.   Farewell !— How  now,  Ophelia?  What's 
the  matter  ? 

0th.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  af- 
frighted! 

ToL.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven? 

.   Ofh.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd  j 
No  hat  upon  hi^ead;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ;  ^^ 
Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport, 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Ofh.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  1  do  fear  it. 

FoL.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 

^  YovL  have  me]     Take,  conceive^  me« 
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And,^  with  his  other  Hand  thus  o'er  his  brow^ 

He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 

As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  staid  he  so; 

At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 

And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 

He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk,  ^ 

And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 

And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd. 

He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 

For  out  o'doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 

And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself,  ** 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     1  am  soriy, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  worcfs  of  late? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  ypu  did  com-  ^ 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  .  That  hath  mad^  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him.^^^     I  fear'd,  he  did  but 

trifle, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee;  but,  beshrew*"  my  jea-- 

lousy ! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.  ^^^    Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 

•  *  his  bulk']     Frame.    See  R.  III.  Clar.  I.  4. 

*"  Jbredoes]      Brings  to  a  premature  end,  destroys,  V.   ]. 
Haml. 

^  beshreif  myjtdhusy]    A  mischief  on !  See  M.  N.  Dr.-II.  3. 
Hermia. 
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This  murt  be  known;  which,  being  kept  close, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.  ^^^ 

Come. 

\TEixemt. 


r 


SCENE  II. 


A  Room  in  the  Castle. 


Enter    King,    Queen,   Rosencrantz,   Guilden- 

STERN,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  and  Guil- 
denstern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 
The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was :  What  it  should  be, 
>»then0.c.  Morc  than*  hiv  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put 

him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself) 
•  dreiin,    J  canuot  dccmc *  of  :•  I  entreat  you  both, 
*^'         That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 

him; 
And,  since,  so  neighboured  to^  his  youth  and  hu- 
mour,— 
Tliat  you  vouchsafe  your  rest""  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time :  so  by  your  companies 

*  theunderstaindingofhimHtf^ 

I  cannot  deeme  of]    The  just  estimate  of  himself  I  canoot 
judge  of,  or  comprehend. 

^  neighboured  io]    Close  fiuniliarity  with. 

*  vouchsafe  your  raf}    Please  to  reside. 
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To  draw  him  <m  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That,  opened,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd   , 
of  you ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,  •  and  good  will. 
As  to  elcpend  your  time  With  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  **  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  msnesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us,* 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuiL.  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent,  ^ 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Guil- 
denstern. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstern,  and  gentle  Ro- 
sencrantz: 
And  I  beseech  vou  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son.     Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuiL.    Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our 
practices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 


•  gentry]    Gentle  courtesy. 

>  For  the  supply  and  profit]    In  aid  and  furtherance. 
^  of  us]    Is  over  us. 

*  in  the  full  bent]    To  the  full  stretch  and  range.  It  »  a  term 
derived  from  archery.    See  M.  ado  he.  II.  3.  Bened. 
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Queen.  Amen! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern, 
*  and  some  Attendants. 


Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  The  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord. 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good 
news. ' 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  Assure  you,  my  good 
liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  ^*°^  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that  j  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  embassadors ; 
•  news.      My  news  shall  be  the  fruit***  to  that  great  feast. 

KiNfi.   Thyself  do  grace*"  to  them,  and  bring 
them  in.  [^Exit  Polonius. 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main  j^"^ 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 


*  the  father  of  good  news]    He,  from  whom  it  sprung  or  was 
derived. 

^  My  netvs  shall  be  the  fruit]     Fruit  is  the  reading  of  the 
quartos.     By  nexos  must  be  meant  the  talk  or  leading  topic     % 
at^  &c. 

I  grace"]    The  honours. 


1623.  32. 
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Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimajjd  and  Cor- 
nelius. 

KiKG.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him.    Welcome,  my 
good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first, ''  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack  j 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness :  Whereat  griev'd. 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand,  ^'*^ — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee,  ^^ 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown, 

[Gives  a  Paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize; 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance,' 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well  j  ^'^^ 

And,  at  our  more  considered  time,*"  well  read. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour : 


*  Upon  our  first]     i.  e.  audience,  or  opening  of  our  budinesa. 

^  three  thomand  crcwns  in  annual  fee]    A  feud  orjee  (in  land) 
of  that  yearly  value.    Ritson.  See  **  pin^ajee.**  1. 4.  Haml. 

*"  At  our  considered  time,'}     The  past  used  for  that  which  is  in 
prospect:  '*  when  we  have  more  time  for  considering.*' 
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Go  to  your  rest;  at  night  we'll  feast  together: 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,^  and  madam,  to  expostulate* 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time^ 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  thelimbs  and  outward  flourishes, — 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad: 
Mad  call  I  it :  for  to  deflne  true  madness. 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad: 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art* 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  His  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true:  a  foolish  figure; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then:  and  now  remains, 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect  j 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 
For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause: 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.  ^^ 
Perpend; 

I  have  a  daughter;  have,  while  she  is  mine; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this :  Now  gathei",  and  surmisel  : 
[^Reads}  To  the  celestial^  and  my  soul's  idoif  the 

most  beautified  ^*^^  OpheUa^ 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautykd  is  a 
vile  phrase;  but  you  shall  hear.    Thus : 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these^^^^^  &c. 

QijEEN.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 


*  Expostulate]  To  expostulate  is  to, discuss^  to  put  the  pros 
and  odub,  to  ansir er  demands  upon  the  question.  Expose  is  an 
old  term  of  simifaur  import. 
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Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile;  I  will  be  faith- 
ful— 

Doubt  tfiauj  the  stars  are  fire;         [Reads. 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt^  I  love. 

O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers;^  I 
have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans :  but  that  I  lave 
thee  besty  O  most  bestj^^^  believe  it.    Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  w/iilst 
this  machine  is  to  him^  Hamlet. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  ♦solicitings,^'*'  •loufcuiog. 

As  they  fell  out  by  time,'  by  means,  and^place,       i^^'*^- 
AU  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she 

Receiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.    But  what  might 

you  think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  tha^ 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  mm  idle  sight  ;^'^^ 
What   might  you  think?  no,  I  went  round  to    . 

work,  ^^^ 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak ; 


*  /  af»  ill  at  iheu  numbeni    No  talent  for. 

^  Whiht  ihii  machine  ii  to  him]     Belongs  to,  obeys  hiV  hd- 
pulae ;  so  long  as  be  is  *'  a  sensible  wann  mption,"  M,  (or  M. 
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•  "piiwc.    lA>rd  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  *star^^ 

•  prescript^  This  must  not  be:  and  then  I  precepts*  gave  her, 
4tofc        That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 

Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens* 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  j*" 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast  f^^^ 
'  Thence  to  a  watch ;  *^  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness;  and,  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves, 

•  moum.     And  all  we  waile*  for. 

4t08. 

Kino.  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  ? 

•  rike  4ta       QuEEN.  It  may  be,  very  likely.* 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time^  (I'd  fain 
know  that,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  ^Tis  so^ 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise : 

[Pointing  to  Ms  Head  and  Shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  fiqd 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  1*11  loose  my  daughter  to 
him : 

*  out  of  thy  star]     Is,  as  a  constellation  of  a  higher  class  or 
order.    This  is  also  the  reading  of  the  4to.  l6ll. 

^  Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advke;']   She  took  the 
fruits  of  advice  when  she  obeyed  advice,  the  advice  was  then 
txoAefruitful,    Johnson.  . 

^  watch"]    Sleepless  state.  » 
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Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras*  then  ; 

Mark  the  encounter:  if  he  love  her  not. 

And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon,    , 

Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state. 

And*  keep  a  farm, and  carters.  •But,4tofl. 

KmG.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

».        • 
QuEEK.  But,  look;  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  ^way ; 
ril  boord*  him  presently:^ — O,  give  me  leave. —   •borci.4toj^ 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  god-*a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  excellent  well;  you  are  a  fish- 
monger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir :  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  two*  thousand.      •t«n.4tof. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  good  kissing  carrion, Have  you  a 

daughter  ? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

.  Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i*the  sun:  conception  is  . 

*  bthind  an  arras]     Hangings  of  the  room.  See  I.  H.  IV.  Pr. 
Hen.  II.  4. 

^  ^7/  boord  him  prescntij/']     Accost,  address.     See  Tvr.  N.  I. 
a.SifTob. 

E 
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a  blessing;  bcit  as  your  daughter  may  conceive, — 
friend,  look  to't.  ^«> 

ToL.  How  say  you  by  that?  \AAde^  Still  harp* 
ing  on  my  daughter : — ^yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first; 
he  said,  I  was  a  fishmonger:  He  is  far  gone,  far 
gone :  and,  truly  in  my  youth  I  sufiered  much  ex- 
tremity for  love;  very  near  this.  Ill  speak  to  him 
again. — ^What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 

FoL.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  who  ? 

•  read  4tof.  PoL.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  mean,*  my 
lord. 

*roguo4tok  Ham.  Slanders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  slave  *  says 
here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their 
faces  are  wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  am- 
ber, and  plum-tree  gum;  and  that  they  have  a 
plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak 
nams:  All  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to 
have  it  thus  set  down:  for  yourself,  sir,  shall  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  back- 
ward. 

VoL^  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  me- 
thod in  it.  [Aside.  ]  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air, 
my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'the  air.— How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies "  are !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could 
not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  oft  I  will  leave 
him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 
between  him  and  my  daughter. — My  honourable 
lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

*  how  pregnant  his  replies]  Big  with  meaning.  TVe  have 
**  dull  and  unpregnant*'  at  the  end  of  this  scene.  Haml.  "  Quick 
and  pregnant  capacities."    Puttenham's  Arte  of  Poesia.  p.  154. 
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Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal  j  except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

«     ^^ 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet;  th^re 
he  \&. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sir!  [To  Polonius. 

[JEiTlV  POLQNIUS, 

GuiL.  My  honoured  lord ! — 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord  ! — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good .  friends !  How  dost 
thou,  Guildenstern  ?  Ah,  Rosencrantz !  Good 
lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth.' 

GuiL.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  pot  overhfippy  j 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  spies  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  *  waist,  or  in  the  •wa8t,o.c. 
middle  of  her  ntvours  ? 

GuiL.     Taith,  her  privates  we.  ^ 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  most 
true ;  she  is  a  strumpet.     What  news  ? 

Ros.  Nbne,  my  lord;    but  that  the  world's 
grown  honest. 

•  the  indijtrent  children  of  the  earth]  Who,  not  lifted  too 
high,  are,  as  is  said,  indiferentlyweU  off. 

*  PaUhf  her  privates  we]  One  sense  at  least  here  is  the  mi- 
litary one,  of  not  being  in  authority  or  command. 

E   2        . 
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Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near :  But  your  news 
is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particu- 
lar :  What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved 
at  the  hands  of  fortune,  th^t  she  sends  you  to 
prison  hither  ? 

GuiL,  Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  a  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards  and  dungeons;  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worst, 

Ros^  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it 
so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

•         _ 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ; 
.   'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God!  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space; 
were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

GuiL.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  j  for 
the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  dream.  ^^^ 

If  AM.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outstretched  heroes,  the  beggars' 
shadows:*  Shall  we  to  the  court?  for,  by  my  fay, 
I  cannot  reason. 

*  Then  are  our  beggan  bodies — and  our  outstretched  heroes  the 
beggars'  shadows^  At  this  rate,  apd,  if  it  be  true,  that  lofty  aims 
are  no  more  than  air,  our  beggars  only  have  the  nature  of  siA' 
stance  ;  and  our  monarchs  and  those  who  are  blazoned  so  far 
abroad,  as  to  be  thought  materialttf  to  fill  so  much  space,  are  in 
fact  shactotvSf  and  in  imagination  only  gigantic. 
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Ros.  GuiL.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

,  Ham.  No  such  matter :  1  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  ray  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  likd 
an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended. 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship, •  what  make 
you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ; 
but  I  thank  you :  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks^ 
are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  ^  Were  you  not  sent  for? 
Is  it  your  own  inclining?  Is  it  a  free  visitation  ? 
Come,  come;  deal  justly  ^ith  me:  come,  come; 
nay,  speak. 

GuiL.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why  any  thing — but  to  the  purpose.*  You  *  so,  4tos. 
were  sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  to'Jjfep^.^ 
your  looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  p<»e,  leas, 
enough  to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  ^*' 
queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by 
the  consonancy  of  our  youth,*'  by  the  obligation  of 
our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a 
better  proposer**  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even* 
and  direct  ^th  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or 
no? 


*  beaten  way  qffricndthip]  Plain  track,  open  and  unceremo- 
nious course. 

^  too  dear  a  lialfipenntf]  i.  e.  at  a  halfpenny ;  at  so  small,  or, 
indeed  at  any  price.  If  valfied  as  the  return  for  any  thing,  such 
cost  is  beyond  their  worth.  / 

®  r^kti  ofourJelUmship  andcomonancy  of  our  yoiUK]  Habits 
of  familiar  intercoursejand  correspondent  years. 

**  a  belter  propoicr']  An  advocate  of  more  address  in  shaping 
his  aims,  who  could  make  a  stronger  appeal. 

*  even]    Without  inclination  any  way. 
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Ros.  What  say  you?  [To  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of  you  j'  [Aside.] 
— if  you  love  me,  hold  not  off 

GuiL.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

•  So  4tos.  Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipa- 
i^^'^l/^Uion  prevent  your  discovery,*  and  your  secrecy  to 
•qaeen:  tlic  king  and  queen*  moult  no  feather.*'  I  have  of 
1623,38.    late,  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my 

mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises:  and,  in- 

•  heavenij.  dccd,  it  goes  SO  heavily  *  with  my  disposition,  that 
1623,32.    ^i^jg  gQodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril 

{)romontory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
ook  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging,*  this  majes- 
*'°*'  tical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,^**^  why,  it  ap- 
pears no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pes- 
tilent congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite 
in  faculties!  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express « 
*and  admirable!  in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  in 
apprehension,  how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the 
world!  the  paragon**  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me, 
what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  neither;  though,  by  your 
smiling,  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  is  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why.  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said, 
Man  delights  not  me? 

*  Nay  tkeUf  I  have  an  eye  of  you]  Upon  or  after  you,  a  sharp 
look  out. 

*  so  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery ^  and  your  se- 
crecy to  the  kins  moult  noJeatherJ]  Be  beforenand  wi0i  your 
discovery,  and  the  plume  and  gloss  of  your  secret  pledge  be  in 
120  feather  shed  or  tarnished.    The  reading  is  from  the  4tos. 

*  express]  According  to  pattern,  justly  and  perfectly  mo- 
•delled. 

*  paragon]  Model  of  perfection.  See  Two  G.  of  V.  Prot. 
II.  4. 
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Ro8.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man^  what  lenten  entertainment^^  the  players 
shall  receive  from  you :  we  coated  them  on  the 
way;^^  and  hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you 
service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  wel- 
come ;  his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me  :  the 
adventurous  knignt  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target : 
the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man 
shall  end  his  part  in  peace :  *  the  clown  shall  make 
those  laugh,  whose'  lungs  are  tickled  o*the  sere  ;^^^ 
and  the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  ^®^  or  the 
blank  verse  shall  haft  for't. — What  players  are 
they? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such 
delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  ^  their  re-^ 
sidence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Ros.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation.  ^^^ 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  so  followed? 

Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

[Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 

Eace :  But  there  is,  sir,  an  ayrie  of  children,  ^^> 
ttle^^^^  yases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question  ,^^^ 
and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for't:^^^  these 
are  now  the  fashion ;  and  so  berattle  *  the  com-  •  bemied. 
mon  stages,  (so  they  call  them)  that  many,  wear-  i^*^- 
ing  rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose  quills, « and  dare 
scarce  come  thither. 

*  The  humoroui  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace]  The  fretful 
or  capricious  man  shall  vent  the  whole  of  his  spleen  undis- 
turbea. 

^  trarel]    Become  strollers. 

*  goose  quUU]    Lampoons.  ^ 
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Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  roaintains 
them?  how  are  they,  escoted?'  Will  they  pursue 
•then,  the  quality**  no  longer  than*  they  can  sing?*^  will 
they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  them* 
selves  to**  common  players,  (as  it  is  like  most,*  if 
their  means  are  not  better^)  their  writers  do  them 
wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  against  their  own 
succession?^ 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  teen  much  to  do  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to  tarre 
them*  to  controversy:  there  was,  for  a  while,  no 
money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the 
player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

,  GuiL.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains.** 

jHam.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too.  ^] 

Ham.  It  is  not  strange :  for  my  uncle  ^^  is  king 

*  escoted]  Paid.  From  the  Ft,  eseot,  a  sort  of  reckoning. 
Johnson. 

*  pursue  the  quality]  The  calling.  See  Two  0.  of  V.  1. 
Outl.  IV.  1. 

*^  no  longer  than  they  can  sing]     Keep  their  voices. 

<>  grom  themselves  to"]    Advance  themselves,  shoot  up  to. 

^  like  mosf]     Most  like,  or  likely,  is  the  modem  turn  of  the 
/       phrase. 

'  exclaim  against  their  otun  succession]  By  another  sort  of 
outcry  traduce  that  profession,  to  which  they  must  look,  as  an 
inheritance  or  future  provision. 

'  to  tarre  them]    Set  them  on.     See  K.  John,  IV.  1.  Arth. 

^  throm'm'g  about  of  brains]     Sharp  and  nice  discussion. 

*  Hercules  and  his  load  too]  Every  thing  before  them.  Mr. 
Steevens  observes,  *'  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  Globe  playhouse 
on  the  Bankside,  the  sien  of  which  was  Hercules  carrying  the 
Globe i  as  for  a  time  he  did  in  ease  of  the  labours  of  Atlas.*' 
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of  Denmark ;  and  those,  that  would  make  mowed* 
at  him  while  ray  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty, 
fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture  m 
little^    ['Sblood,*]  there  is  something  in  this  more  •  So,  4toi, 
than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  vfind  it  out. 

[Flourish  of  Trumpets  within. 

GuiL.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore^ 
Your  hands.     Come  then:  the  appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply 
with  you  in  the  *  garb ;  ^^  lest  my  extent  to**  the  •'tWs,  4toj. 
players,  which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  out- 
ward, should  more  appear  like  entertainment' than  •  •then,o.c. 
yours.     You  are  welcome :  but  my  uncle-father,  Xwghont. 
and  aunt-mother,  are  deceived. 

GuiL.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north  west:  when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a 
hand-saw.^^^ 


Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstern  j — and  you  too ; 
— at  each  ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby,  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathing-clouts. 

Ros.  Haply,  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them ;  for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophecy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 

*■  make  mowes  at  hiwi]    Use  antic  gestures,  mockery.    See 
Temp.  11.  2.  Calib.     The  quartos  read  mauihi.  ^ 

^  in  Utile]    In  miniature.    See  III.  4.  Haml. 

*"  comply  mth  you  in  the  garlf]  Compliantly  assume  this 
dress  ana  fashion  of  behaviour.     See  Haml.  of  Osric,  V«  2. 

**  my  extent  to\    The  degree  of  courtesy  dealt  out. 

*  entertainment']    Acceptance  of  senrice,  kind  reception. 
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players ;  mark  it,  you  say  right,  sir :  for  o'Mon- 
day  morning  ^twas  so  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.    When 
•  ffu,  4tot.  Roscius  [was*]  an  actor  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz! f^ 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, 

•so4to«.        Ham.  Then  came*  each  actor  on  his  ass.* 

can,  1683, 

3«.  Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world  either  for 

tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral ;  pastorical-co- 
mical,  historical-pastoral;  tragical-historical,  tra- 
gical-comical-historical-pastoral ;  scene  indivisible 
or  poem  unlimited.  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
•li^htfbr  nor  Plautus  too  light.  ^^^  For  the  law  of  writ  and 
IritMd^the  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  ♦  men/*^ 

iW^ic.       Ham.  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel, — what  a  trea* 
^-  c.        sure  hadst  thou ! 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have 
a  daughter,  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  As  by  lot,  God  wot,^^^  and  then,  you 
know,  //  came  to  pass.  As  most  like  it  was, — The 
first  row  of  the  Pons*  Chanson**  will  shew  you 
more  j  for  look,  where  my  abridgments  come.  ^^^ 

*  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  asi]  This  seems  to  be  a  line  of 
a  ballad.    Johnson. 

^  row  of  the  Pons  Chanson"}  Roto  is  column  or  division :  Pons 
Chanson^  says  Pope,  the  old  ballads,  sung  on  bridges.  Hamlet 
is  here  repeating  ends  of  old  songs.  Pans  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio  of  1633,  and  one  4to.  PiotM  of  the  other. 
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Enter  Tour  or  Fvot  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  masters;  welcome,  all: — I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  well : — ^welcome,  good  friends.— 
O,  old  friend !  Why,  thy  face  is  valiant  ^*^^  since  I 
saw  thee' last ;  Com^st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Den- 
mark?— What!  my  young  lady  and  mistress! 
Bv-V-lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chop- 
pine/**^  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  un- 
current  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.^*^^ — 
Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't 
like  French  falconers,^**^  fly  at  any  thing  we  see : 
We'll  have  a  speech  straight:  Come,  give  us  a 
tastQ  of  your  quality ;  *  come,  a  passionate  speech. 

1  Flay.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — 
but  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once:  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not, the 
million ;  'twas  caviarie  to  the  General :  ^*'^  but  it 
was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judg- 
ments, in  such  matter?,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine^) 
an  excellent  play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set 
down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.""  I  re- 
member, one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the 
lines,"^  to  make  the  matter  savoury  \  nor  no  matter 
in  the  phrase,  that  miffht  indite  the  author  of  af- 
fectation :  ^*^  but  called  itf  an  honest  method*  [as 

*  qua]k\j\    Qualifications,  faculty.    Haml.  to  Rosencr.  tufra. 

^  criedim  tJke  top  qfrnne]  Proclaimed  not  merely  in  addition 
to  my  yoice  and  censure,  but  with  a  tone  of  authority,  that  mine 
could  not  sound.  See  Rosencr.  supra.  '*  Cried  out  on  the  top 
q/*  question.'* 

*  Of  much  modeitjf  as  cunmng]  As  much  propriety  and  de* 
corum,  as  skill. 

*  no  sallets  in  the  lines^  Licentious  jocularity^  ribaldry.  *'  For 
junkets,  joci,  and  for  curious  sallets,  sales.**  A  Banquet  of 
Jests,  1669.    Steevbns. 

*  an  honest  method}    Plain,  subdued  and  sober. 
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wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  hand- 
some than  fine/]  One  chief  speech  in  it  I  chiefly 
loved  :^*'^  'twas  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido;  and  there- 
about of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's 
slaughter:  It  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at 
this  line ;  let  me  see,  let  me  see ; — 

The  rugged  Pyrrhusy  like  the  Hyrcariian  beast^ — 
'tis  not  so ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus ^ — he^  whose  sable  arms. 
Black  as  his  purpose^  did  the  night  resemble  , 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse. 
Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smeared 
With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  to  foot 
•^So.4to8.       Noxxr  is  he  total  gules ;  ^  horridly  trick' d^^^ 
geuiics.  With  blood  of  fathers  J  mothers,  daughters^  sons  ; 

ic23,3«.        BaVd  and  impasted^^^  with  the  parching  streets, 
•  rd*  That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

nn^eJ,  To  their  vile  murders :  *  Roasted  in  wrath  andjire, 

tilde  1633      "^^^  ^^^  o'er-sized^  with  coagulate  gore, 
52.  '       '      With  eyes  like  carbuncles  s'^  the  hellish  Pytrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks  ;  [So  proceed  you.] 

Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken;  with 
good  accent)  and  good  discretion. 

1  Play,  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks;  his  antique  sword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command:  Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives;  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  xchiffand  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.  *»  Then  senseless  Ilium, 

*  aruf^y  'oery  much  more  handsome  than  fine']  With  more  of 
elegant  and  just  form  and  proportion^  than  of  superfluous  orna- 
ment :  and  composed  in  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  advice  just 
given  by  Polonius  to  Laertes  as  to  dress ;  '<  rich,  not  gaudy." 

^  o'er-tiied]     Covered  as  with  glutinous  matter. 

^  carbuncles]  Jewels^  resembling  coals.  See  P.  Lost.  IX.  500- 

'  FalU  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  stoord]  Our  author 
employs  the  same  image  in  almost  the  same  phrase : 

**  The  GreciansyJi// 
"  Even  in  the  fan  and  mnd  qf  your  fair  sword*' 

Tr.  &  Cress.  V.  3.  Tr. 
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Seeming  to  feel  this  *  blorvy  withjlamng  top  ^^m^i^ 

Stoops  to  his  base;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 

Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhics*  ear :  for^  to  !  his  sxvord 

Which  was  declining^^^  on  the  milky  head 

Of  reverend  Priam^  seemed  /*  the  air  to  stick: 

SOi  as  a  painted  tyrant^  ■  Pyrrhus  stood; 

And  J  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter^ 

Did  nothing. 

'Butj  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm^ 

A  silence  in  the  heavens^  the  rack^  stand  stilly 

The  bold  winds  speechlessy  and  the  orb  below 

As  hush  as  death :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 

Doth  rend  the  region :  So^  after  Pyrrhus*  pause ^ 

A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work ; 

And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall 

On  Mars* sarrmur^f org* d  for  proof  eteme^^^^ 

With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 

Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

Out^  out  J  thou  strumpet  y  Fortune!  All  you  gods. 

In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power; 

Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies^ from  her  wheel^^^  *  ^•'"«*» 

And  boufl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 

As  low  as  to  the  fends  ! 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's  with  your  beard. — 
Pr*ythee,  say  on : — He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  baw- 
dry/^^  or  he  sleeps : — say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  But  who,  O  who  •  had  seen  the  mobled^  •  jj»  ''°«' 
queen  ^^  •  inobicd, 

Ham.  The  mobled  *  queen  ?  i^f  • 

Pol.  That's  good ;  mobled  •  queen  is  good.       *  '"*•       '^ 

1  Play.  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  tkreafning 

the  fame  * 
With  bisson  rheum;  ^"^  a  clout  about*  that  head,  •upon  4tof, 

*  His  ncord  seem*d  V  the  air  to  stick,  SftJ]  As  represented  in 
tapestry  hangings,  the  furniture  of  the  age,  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Malone  observes,  their  swords  **  stick  in  the  air  and  do  no- 
thing." 

^  the  rack]  The  clouds  or  congregated  rapour.  See  Temp. 
IV.  1,  Prosp. 


*  flames, 
4tot. 


o.c. 
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Wh^re  late  the  diadem  stood;  and^for  a  robe^ 
About  her  lank  and  all  o^er-teemed  loins^ 
A  blanket^  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up; 
Who  this  had  seen^  with  tongue  in  venom  steep* d^ 
'Gainst  for  tuners  state  would  treason  hao^  pro^ 

nounc*d: 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then^ 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband* s  limbs; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  (hat  she  made^ 
(  Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all^J 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  (f  hea- 

ven^ 
And  passion  in  the  gods.^^ 

•  where,  PoL.  Look,  whcthet  *  he  has  not  turned  his 
colour,  and  has  tears  in's  eyes. — Pr^ythee,  no 
more/*^^ 

Ham.  *Tis  well;  PU  have  thee  speak  out  the 

•  ofthif,  rest*  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the 
players  well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be 
well  used;  for  they  are  the  abstract,  and  brief 
chronicles,  of  the  time :  After  your  death  you 
were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  th^n  their  ill  re- 
port while  you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert. 

•^uch.  Ham.  God*s  bodikin,  man,*  better:  Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
whipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and 
dignity :  The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Po(4.  Come,  sirs. 

[Exit  PoLONius  with  some  qf  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  weMl  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend ;  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1  Plat.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham*  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech ^^'  of  some  dozen 


itos. 


4tos 
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or  sixteen  lines^  which  I  would  set  down,  and  in- 
sert in't  ?  could  you  not  ? 

1  Plat.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord ;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.  {Exit  Player.]  My  good 
friends,  [To  Ros.  and  Guil.]  V\\  leave  you  till 
night :  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern*  . 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you  :* — Now  I  am  alone.  •  buy^ye, 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I !  Mytojuit. 

Is  it  not  monstrous,^^^  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  warm'd  j^ 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect,* 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting, ^*'^ 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  ^^  And  all  for  nothing  t 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do^ 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue^®^  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears,, 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a^dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause,^*** 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  kin^. 
Upon  whose  properly,  and  most  dear  lire, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.*    Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  I  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose?  gives  me  the  lie  i'the 

throat, 

*  defeat  wu  made]     Overthrow.    See  M.  ado,  &c.  IV.  1. 
Leon. 
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As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 

Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 

But  I  am  pigeon-liverM,  and  lack  gall  . 

To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

teM*."'  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  •  Bloody,*  bawd^r  villain! 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  ^  vil- 
lain I 

0  vengeance  I 

Who?  What  an  ass  am  I  ?  ay  sure,  this  is  most  brave; 
•^'**»'^«-  That  I,  the  son  of  a  Dear  murdered,* 
dcF^^Jon.  Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 

Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
*     A  scullion ! 

Fye  upon't!   fob!  About  my  brains ?>    I  have 

heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play,^^^ 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
)        They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions ; 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.  I'll  have  these  players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick;  if  he  but  blench,"" 

1  know  my  course.     The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen. 
May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  po\yer 

To  assume  a  pleasing  shape  ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me  :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :^    The  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  TU  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

*  hindleit]  UnnaturaL    See  **km  and  hind,**  I.  2.  Haml. 

^  about  my  brains]     Wits  to  work.     Mr.  Steevens  points  oat 
the  phrase  in  Hey  wood's  Iron  age,  l632. 

^  UencK]     Shrink,  stfirt  aside.     See  M.  for  M.  V.  5.  Duke, 
and  Wint.  T.  I.  2.  Camil. 

'  more  relative  than  thii]     Directly  applicable. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

.  A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosen- 
CRANTZ,  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance* 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion  j 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

GuiL.  Nor  dowe  find  him  forward*"  tobesounded; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

GuiL.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  dispositicHi. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question'';  but,  of  our  demands. 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him  "^ 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 

*  drift  of  circamstance}    Introduction  and  shaping  of  topics 
and  facts.    The  quartos  read  conference. 

^forvMrd]    Disposed,  inclinable. 

^  niggard  of  question^  &c.]     Rarely  started  any  topic,  but  to 
our  questions  most  frank  and  open  in  answering. 

*  assay  him  toy   Try  his  disposition  towards.    See  II.  1. 
Polon.  and  2  Volt. 

F 
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We  o*er-rauffht  on  the  way  :•  of  these  we  told  him ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court  j 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  *Tis  most  true : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties. 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart  j  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclined. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  ed^e. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstbrn. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too: 

For  we  have  closely  ^*^  sent  for  Hamlet  hither ; 

•  there.     That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here  • 

i^'J2i.  Affront  Ophelia:  <«> 

Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials,*") 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved. 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
Th2^t  thus  he  suffers  fon 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you: 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet  s  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  ^our  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honors. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  Quera. 

*  o*er'ratight  on  the  xoajf]    Reached  or  overtook.    **  Was  noC 
the  samjm  misfortoun  me  over'raucht  f*    Gaw.  Dough  Mn. 

Stsbybmb. 

^  lawfid  eipidU\    Spies  justifiably  ioquisitire.    Sea  1  H.  VL 
Mas|er  Gunner,  u  4. 
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Pol.   Ophelia,  walk  you  here:   Gracious,   so 

please  you. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves :  Read  on  this  book ; 

[To  Ophelia. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness.     We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this,— 
'Tis    too   much  prov'd,^  that,   with    devotion's 

visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  *  o'er  •  so  4tot. 

The  devil  himself.  ?22^«« 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true !  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word :  ** 
O  heavy  burden !  [Aside. 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  King  and  Polonius. 

ErUer  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suflFer^'^ 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  ^^^ 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — To  die, — ^to  sleep. 
No  more  r^ — and  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to :  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die  j — to  sleep  ;— 
To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream; — ay,  there's  the 

rub ; 

*  too  much  proved^    Found  by  too  frequent  expei^ience. 

Johnson. 

^  More  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it^ 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  x»ord.'\ 

To  is,  in  comparison,  with.    See  AlFs  W.  III.  5,  HeL    Painted 
is  falsely  coloured. 

F  2 
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For  in  that  ideep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come» 
When  we  have  shuffled  oflFthis  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.  ^    There's  the  respect. 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life :  * 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  "^ 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  poor  man's  contumely,  * 
•  deipiied.  The  paugs  of  dispriz'd  *  love,  the  law's  delay, 
**°'  The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unwortny  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
Wi|;h  a  bare  bodkin  ?  ^^^  who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  ^^  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  aft^r  death. 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  ^^^  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 


*  txhen  tee  have  ihuffUd  qff*ikit  mortal  coil]  CoU  is  here  used 
in  each  of  its  senses,  that  of  turmoil  or  bustle,  and  that  which 
entwines  or  wraps  round.  **  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay," 
M.  of  V.  Lor.  V.  1.  Those  folds  of  mortality  that  encircle  and  en- 
tangle us.  Snakes  generally  lie  in  folds  like  the  coils  of  ropes : 
and,  it  is  conceived,  that  an  allusion  is  here  had  to  the  struggle 
which  that  animal  is  obliged  to  make  in  casting  his  slough,  or 
extricating  himself  from  the  skin,  that  forms  the  exterior  oif  this 
coil.    And  this  he  throws  off  annually. 

^  mtut  give  uspatue']    Stop  our  career,  occasion  reflection. 

*  ■  There's  the  respect. 

That  makes  calamity  qfso  long  life.} 

The  consideration  that  makes  the  evils  of  life  so  long  submitted 
to,  lived  under. 

^  The  xuhips  and  scorns  of  time"]  Those  sufferings  of  body  and 
mind,  those  stripes  and  mortifications  to  which,  in  its  course^  the 
life  of  man  is  suDjected.  Of  the  **  toh^s  of  heaven,''  he  qpeaks 
in  Timon,  V.  i.  Poet. 

*  The  poor  man*s  confumdy']  The  slij^ht,  the  spumings,  to 
which  that  condition  subjects  him.  **  Ridiculos  homines  racit," 
says  Juvenal,  III.  153.  The  reading  of  the  4to  is  proud:  anf 
certainly  that  which  the  one,  the  proud  man,  oflers,  is  more  in 
the  course  of  the  idea,  and  a  more  natural  form  of  speaking, 
than  that  which  the  other^  the  poor  man,  sufiers. 
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Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; » 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment,  ^^ 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away,*  **         •  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.— Soft  you,  now !  *      *^" 

Tte  fair  Ophelia : — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered.  ^*°^ 

Oph.  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day?^"^ 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;   well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I  j 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well, 

you  did  \ 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  com- 

pos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich:  their*  perfume ••o4tDi. 

IriQf   *   '  iJtttik*  left, 

*  •  I6S3  32. 

Take  these  again  j  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest? 

Oph.  My  lord  ? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

*  Thui  conscience  doct  make  cowards  of  us  all]  A  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  a  conscious  feeling  or  apprehension,  a 
misgiving  <<  How  our  audit  stands.*'    III.  3.  Haml. 

^  Wiik  this  regard  their  currents  turn  away. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.'] 

From  thb  sole  consideration  have  their  drifts  diverted^  and 
lose  the  character  and  name  of  enterprise. 

*  Sqfi  yam,  nam]  A  gentler  pace !  have  done  with  this  lofty 
march! 
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Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  your 
honesty    should    admit    no    discourse    to    ypur 

beauty.  ^'^^ 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honesty  r 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 

^  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 

than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into 

his  likeness;*  this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but 

now  the  time  gives  it  proof.    I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

'Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me:  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  **  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery;  Why  would'st 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indif- 
ferent honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me:  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious; 
with   more   offences  at  my  becK,   than    I    have 
•so4to».To  thoughts  to  put  them  in,''  imagination*  to  give  them 
SirfU"  "*  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in :  What  should  such 
^^^,  *°°*  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven ! 
1683,38.    \ye  are  arrant  knaves  all ;  believe  none  of  us :  Go 
thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father  ? 

/  his  Ukentss]  See  **  The  noble  substance  dout  to  hii  own 
scandal."    I.'4.  Haml. 

^  inoc^ate  our  old  stock,  but  toe  shall  relish  qfit']  So  change 
the  original  constitution  and  properties,  as  that  no  smack  of 
them  shall  remain.  **  Inoculate  our  stock"  are  terms  in  gar- 
dening. 

^  with  more  offencts  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  &c.]  With  more  vitious  dispositions,  like  evil  genu  at 
my  elbow^  and  ready  at  a  nod  to  start  into  act,  than  can  dis- 
tinctly be  conceived :  for,  **  to  put  a  thing  into  thought,** 
Johnson  sa^,  is  **  to  diink  on  it.''  Much  in  the  same  manner 
Malcolm  disqualifies  himself*    Macb.  IV.  3. 
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Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  way*  but  in's  own  house,  •where. 
Farewell.  **^ 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry ;  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery ;  farewell :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  . 
marry,  marry  a  fool;  for  wise  men  know  well 
enough,  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  gaj  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  prattlings  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  pace,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another:  you  jig*,  you  amble,  *  gidge, 
and  you  lisp,^*^^  and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  ^^^\^ 
make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance:'  Go  toj 
I'll  no  more  oft ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say, 
we  will  have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  ar^ 
married  already,  all  but  one,  **  shall  live ;  the  rest 
shall  keep  as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.  ^^ 

[^Exit  Hamlet. 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthroMrn ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue^ 

sword :  ^'^^ 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, "" 
The  glass  of  fashion,  "^  and  the  mould  of  form,  ^ 

*  muike  your  wanUnntsi  your  ignorance^  You  mistake  by 
VMiUon  affectatioa,  and  pretend  to  mistake  by  ignorance, 

Johnson. 

^  all  but  one  shall  live]  One  is  the  king:  the  folio  of  l632 
omits  live, 

*  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state']  The  first  hope  and 
faurest  flower.  <<  The  gracious  mark  o*  the  land."  Wint.  T. 
JV.  8.  Perd. 

^/^aiJtofJksUon]    Speculum  consuetudibis.  Cic.  Stebvbns. 

*  the  mouU  tfjwm]  The  cast,  in  which  is  shaped  the  only 
perfect  form. 


^\ 
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The  observ'd  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite  down ! 
ff^ieS*  ^°^*  I  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
Si.  '      '  That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  musick  vows,* 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
•  timc,4tos.  Ljj^g  swcct  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune*  and  harsh; 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 

Blasted  with  ecstasy :  ^*^  O,  woe  is  me ! 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 


Re-enter  King,  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.    There's  something  in  his 

soul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose, ^^ 
Will  be  sohie  danger :  Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  set  it  down ;  He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.    What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :  But  yet  I  do  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  alL — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 

1 

*  Muskal,  mellifluous. 

<<  ThomallDy  my  liefe,  thy  music  strains  to  hear." 

Phio.  Fletcher's  Purple  Isl.  4to.  1633,  p.  ^. 

^  dudo*e\    A  terra  technical  in  the  breeding  of  fowls,  for 
their  peeping  through  the  shelL    See  V.  1.  Queen. 
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To  show  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him  j* 
And  I'll  be  phced,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference :  If  she  find  him  not,** 
To  England  send  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

Kino.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

\Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certei;^  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro-^ 
nounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lief*  the  town-crier  spoke  my  hues.  Nor  do«fife,o.c. 
not  saw  the  air  too  mucn,  your  hand  thus  j""  but 
use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  (as  1  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  ^  temperance,  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul, 
to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  ^^"^^  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings;^'®^  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
capable  of  nouiing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows, 
and  noise :  ^'^^  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'er-doing  Termagant ;  ^^^  it  out-herods  He- 
rod :^**^  Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor ;  suit  the  action  to  the 

*  be  round  ixiik  hm\    See  II.  2.  Polon. 
^  iftke  find  him  nof]    Hake  him  not  out. 
I  thu]    L  e.  thrown  out  thuf* 
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word»  die  word  to  the  action ;  with  tbis  spedal 
observance,  that  you  o  er-step  not  the  modesty  of 
nature :  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  pur-* 
pose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up 
to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  pressure.*  Now  this,  over- 
done, or  come  tardy  off,^  though  it  make  the  un- 
skilful laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve ;  the  censure  of  the  which  One,""  must,  in 
your  allowance,  o'er- weigh  a  whole  theatre  of 
others.  ^^  O,  there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen 
play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly, 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  ^®^  that,  neither  having 
the  accent  of  christians,  nor  the  gait  of  christian, 
•  S6  4tDs.  p^an,  nor  man^,  have  so  strutted,  and  bellowed, 
«»Noraan,  that  I  havc  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen 
*  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indif- 
ferently* with  us. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those, 
that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them  :^^^  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  bar- 
ren spectators ^^^  to  laugh  too:  though,  in  the 

*  Aeo)  the  'oery  age  andbod^  qftke  time^  his  form  and preaure} 
Hold  up  and  reflect  the  shape  or  form^  the  lively  pourtraiture  of 
the  age,  and  exhibit  the  mould,  or  (as  we  say,  its^rm,  of  the 
hare)  the  very  impress  or  indented  mark^  the  preuure  of  the  hod^ 
of  the  time. 

^  come  tardy  qff^  Without  spirit  or  animation ;  heavily, 
aleepingly  done. 

^  the  censure  of  the  tDhich  One']  **  The  judgment  of  which  one 
class  or  description  of  persons  Q*  one  of  whom*'  had  been  more 
familiar  language)  must,  by  yojir  admission,!'  &c«  Inttmid  of 
*'  the  which  One,"  the  quartos  read  *'  which  onei" 

t  M^fferenih/]    In  a  reasonable  degiee« 
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mean  time,  some  necessary  question  *  of  the  play 
be  then  to  be  considered :  that's  villainous ;  and 
shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  use$ 
it.    Go,  make  you  ready.  [Ejceunt  Players. 


Enter  Polonius,  RosekcrantZi  and  Guilden- 

STERN. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piecp 
of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. 

[Exit  POLONIUS. 

Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  i 

Both.  Ay,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildek- 

STERN. 

Ham.  What, ho i  Horatio! 

Enter  Horatio. 

HoR.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e*er  my  conversation  coap*d  withaP. 

Hor.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay,  do  i^ot  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits,  ^^^ 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?  Why  should  the  poor 

be  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

*  question]    Point,  topic.    See  L  1.  Bam. 

^C90ffd  mM«/]»    Encountered  with.     The  qoartos    read 

COft. 
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r^^    Where  thrift  may  follow  *fauning;^*^^  Dost  thou 
'    *  h6ar? 

*ny.       Since  my  dear  soul^*^  was  mistress  of  her*  choice, 

1683, 3S.   ^jj^  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  m  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  those, 

♦comedied, 'Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  *co-min- 

**^  gled,(«^ 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart  s  core,  ^*^  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this* — 
There  is  a  plaj  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance. 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death; 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seesi  that  act  a-foot, 

•  i^,  1693,  Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  *  soul ' 

^^'  Observe  my  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt  ^ 

Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  ^^'^  that  we  have  seen ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithe/^^  Give  him  heedful  note : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  j 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming.  <" 

HoR.  Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  pla3ring, 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  tne  theft. 


*  the  very  comment  of  thy  sotd^    The  most  intense  direction  of 
every  faculty.    Thy  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos. 

^  occulted  guUt  do  not  itself  unkennel]    Stifled^  secret  guilt, 
do  not  develop  itself. 

'^  In  centure  qfhis  seeming]    In  making  our  estimate  of  the 
appearance  he  shall  put  on. 
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Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be 
idle: 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  March.  A  Flourish.  Enter  King,  Queen, 
PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 
STERN,  and  Others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith ;  of  the  cameleon's  dish : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  You  cannot  feed 
capons  so.  * 

Kino.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ; 
these  words  are  not  mine.^ 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine,  now.  *"  My  lord,— you 
played  once  in  the  university^,  you  say  f^**^ 

[7b  POLONIUS. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  was  accounted 
a  good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Cssar:  I  was  killed 
i*the  Capitol  j  ^^^  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  ca- 
pital a  calf  there.  ^^ — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord;  they  stay  upon  your  pa- 
tience. ^^ 


^oromise'Cramm'd:  you  cannot  f ted  capons  $o]  Asaftenirards 
in  tnis  scene  he  replies  to  Rosencrantz,  who  tells  him  he  has 
the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for  the  succession,  <'  but,  sir, 
while  the  grass  grows,  &c.  the  proverb^is  something  musty •** 

^  /  have  nothing 'mith  this  ansuner ;  these  toords  are  not  mine"] 
i.  e.  they  grow  not  out  of  mine :  have  no  relation  to  any  thing 
said  by  me. 

^  No,  nor  mine,  noto]  They  are  now  any  body's.  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  *'  a  man's  words,  says  the  proverb,  are  his  own  no 
longer  than  while  he  keeps  them  unspoken.*' 
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QuEEK.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by 
me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  at- 
tractive. 

Pol.  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that  ?    [To  the  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[^Lying  dawn  at  Ophelia's  Feet.^ 

Ope.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  .  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between 
maids'  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O  !  your  only  jig-maker.'  What  should  a 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheer- 
fully my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  widiin 
these  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  Naj^,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables. ^^^  O  heavens! 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there's  hone,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 
his  life  half  a  year :  But,  by'r-lady,  he  must  build 


y 


^Jk^maker]    Writer  of  ludicrous  interludes.     See  II.  3. 
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churches  then :  *  or  else  shall  be  suffer  not  think- 
ing on,  with  the  hobby-horse ;  whose  epitaph  is^ 
For^  Offor^  O,  the  hobby-horse  isforgotJ^^ 

Trumpets  sound.     The  dumb  show  follows.^^ 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen  very  lovingly  ;  the  Queen 
embraang  him,  and  he  her*  She  kneels^  and 
makes  show  of  protestation  unto  him.  He  takes 
her  up  J  and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck :  Ic^s  > 
him  down  upon  a  bank  qfjlowers  ;  she^  seeing  htm 
asleepj  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow^  takes 
off  his  crawny  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the 
King's  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns  /  Jinds 
the  King  deadf  and  makes  passionate  action.  The 
poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  Mutes^  comes  in 
againj  seeming  to  lament  with  her.  The  dead 
body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner  wooes  the 
Queen  with  gifts;  she  seems  loath  and  unwilling 
awhile;  but,  in  the  end,  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

/ 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  ♦mallecho  j^**^  it  ♦  maBcho, 
means  mischief.  mi^uog 

Oph.  Belike,^^  this  show  imports  the  argument^  ^!^' 
of  the  play. 

Enter  Prologue.  ^ 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow:  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

Opff.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ?  ♦ 

*  BtUf  by^r'tady,  he  mutt  build  churches  then]  The  remem- 
brance of  such  conspicuous  and  signal  acts  of  piety^  axiA  public 
benefit^  does  not  presently  pass  away. 

^  imports  the  argument}    ContaioSf  includes^  and  disoloaes. 


I 
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Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you*ll  show  him : 
Be  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he'll  not  shame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  111  mark 
the  play. 

Pro.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy^ 
Here  stooping  to  your  ckmena/y 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a 
ring?^*^> 

Oph.  *Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King,  and  a  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart^*** 
gone  round 
Neptune's  s^t  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  ;^^' 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrowed  sheen,^*^ 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  bands. 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands.^ 

*  Bap.  p.  Queen.  *  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and 

moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust, 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must :  ^*'^ 
For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity ;  • 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

*  holds  quantity 

In  neither  aught f  or  in  extremity]    Hare  a  just  cor- 
respondence, in  measure  and  proportion  answer  to  each  other. 
<<  Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity J^ 

M.  KTDr.  I.  i.Hel. 
4nd  either  is  not^  or  is  in  a  violent  extreme. 
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Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know) 
And  as  my  love  is  sizM,  my  fear  is  so.  ^^^ 
[Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 
where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows 

there.] 

P.  King.  Taith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and 
shortly  too ; 
My  operatit  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do  :-**^ 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honoured,  belov*d ;  and,  haply^  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou 

P.  Queen.  *  O,  confound  the  rest !  •  Baft. 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast :       ^^^v 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kilPd  the  firsts 

Ham.  Wormwood,  Wormwood .  ■ 

P.  Queen.*  The  instances  ^*^^  that  second  mar^-  •M. 
riage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  j 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you 
speak ; 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break.  ^ 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory  j 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  i^^'^ 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  j 
But  fall,  unshaken,^  when  they  mellow  be^ "" 


•  The  quartos  read,  "  That^s  trorraWood.'* 

^  what  toe  do  determine^  oft  toe  break]  Unsettle  out  most  &xe6 
resolves. 

*  Which  now,  likefndt  unripe^  sticks  on  the  tree  ; 
But  Jail,  unshaken,  when  they  melloto  be.'] 

The  verb  fall  is,  as  sticks^  properly  referable  to  the  singular 
noun  fmrpose ;  but^  in  our  author's  mind,  was  connected  with 
unripe  Jruit,  (a  noun  of  multitude,  and  admitting  a  plural)  and 
they,  its  relative ;  to  which  it  nearly  adjoined.    Fall  is  the 
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Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  cl^ht  ;• 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
^^*no    The  violence  of  either  •  grief  or  joy 
•  ena'ciori.  Their    own    enactures*    with    themselves    de- 
1623,32.  stroy:^^^ 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  strange, 
That  even   our  loves   should  with  our  fortunes 

change ; 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies; 
The  poor  advanc*d  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.** 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 
Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our 

own: 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed  ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

reading  also  of  the  quartos.    I^e   **  scope  of  these  articles 
allow."     I.  1.  King. 

*  what  to  ourselves  is  debf]  i.  e.  is  such^  only  to  ourselves.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  the  performance  of  a  resolution,  in  which  only  the 
resolver  is  interested,  is  a  debt  only  to  himself,  which  he  may 
therefore  remit  at  pleasure. 

^  directly  seasons  him  his  enemjf]  **  Throws  in  an  ingredient, 
which  constitutes,"  &c.  This  term  is  used  with  great  latitude  in 
several  parts  of  this  play ;  and  Mr.  Steevens  points  out  an  use 
of  it  not  dissimilar  in  Cliapman's  Odyss.  XV. 

" taught  with  so  much  woe, 

**  As  thou  hast  suffered,  to  be  seasoned  so." 
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P.  QuBEN. '  Nor  earth  to  give  me  food/  nor 
heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 
[To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope! J ^^ 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, 

[To  Ophelia* 

P.  King.  *Tis  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave  me 
here  a  while  j 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleeps. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  ! 

[EsiL 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
thinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  shell  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument ?*"  Is  there 
no  offence  in*t  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest; 
no  offence  i'the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.    Marry,  how?  Tropi- 
cally.  ^^  This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  ^"^  done 

*  The  fdio  of  1632  has,  as  the  quartos,  Quern  for  Player- 
Queen  throughout,  matead  of  Bap. 

^  Nor  earth  to  give  mejood,  norll    **  Be  there  neither  earth, 
&c.  nor,  &c.'*    The  quarto,  l604,  reads  *'  to  me  give." 

*  ike  argwneni']    The  subject  matter.    See  Ophelia,  supra. 

o2 
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in  Vienna :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name ;  his  wtfe, 
Baptista : ^*^^  you  shall  see  anon;  'tis  a  knavish 
piece  of  work :  But  what  of  that  ?  your  majesty, 
and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not : 
Let  the  galled  jade  wince>  our  withers  are  un- 
wrung. 

« 

Enter  Lucianus, 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Ofh.  You  are  a  good  chorus,  my  lord.  • 

Ham.  I  could  interpret^^^  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying.  »> 

QPH.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off 
my  edge.'^ 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse.** 
♦j<mr,4toi.     //j3f.  So  you  mistake  [your*]  husbands.^*®^    Be- 
gin, murderer ;  Pox,  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 

begin.     Come ; 

'  The  croaking  raven 
Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and 
time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing^ 


*  You  are  a  good  chonts^  my  lord}  The  quartos  read'  *'as 
good  as  a.*'  Mr.  Henley  observes,  the  use  to  which  Shake- 
speare converted  a  chorus,  may  be  seen  in  H.  V. 

^  the  puppets  dallying]     The  agitations  of  your  bosom. 

Skymour> 

^  take  off  my  edge'] 

"  When  thou  shall  be  disedgedhy  her 

That  now  thou  tir*st  on/'    Cyrab.  IIL  4.  Imogen. 

^  StiU  better,  and  worse"]     More  keen  and  less  decorous. 
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Tbou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  *"  collected^ 
With  Hecat's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  dire  property. 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  ^  fmmediately. 

[Pours  the  Poison  into  the  Sleeper's  Ears. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'the  garden  for  his  estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago:  the  story  is. extant,  and 
written  in  very  choice  Italian :  You  shall  see  anon, 
how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's 
wife. 

O-PJy.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire  ! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  } 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

Kino.  Give  me  some  light :  away ! 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep,  *" 
The  hart  ungalled  play :  ) 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  mu3it 

sleep ; 
So  runs  the  world  away.— 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers/^  (if 
the  rest  of  my  fortunes  ^urn  Turjk  ^^^^  with  me)  -with 
two  Provincial  roses  ^^^  on  my  razed*  shoes,  '*^*^  get  ♦  So,  4to>. 
me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  ^«>  sir  ?  n^.»6«3, 

Hor.  Half  a  share.  ^^^ 

Ham.  a  whole  one,  I. 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear,  ^^^ 
This  realm  dismantled  was 


*  midnight  xoeeds'] 

**  Root  of  hemiock,  digged  iUhe  dark.*'    Macb. 

Stbevsks. 

^  u$i4rp]    Encroach  upon.    See  I.  1.  Horat. 

"^  Ut  iht  itruckok  deer  go  weep]     See  As  You,  Ac.  1  Lord. 
LI. 
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Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — Paiocke.  ^^ 

HoR.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  III  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  pound.    Didst  perceive  ? 

HoR.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 

HoR.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha!  Come,  some  musick;  come^tbe 
recorders. 

For  if  the  kinff  like  not  the  comedy. 
Why  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdie.  • 

Enter  Rosekcrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

•  ■  I  •  I 

Come»  some  musick. 

GuiL.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
jrdU. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 
GuiL.  The  king,  sir,— *— 
Ham.  Ay,  sir,  wliat  of  him  ? 

GuiL^  Js,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distem- 
pered. ^^> 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

GuiL.  No,  my  lord,  rather  vith  choler.  . 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
•  rich,       richer,*  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor  ;  for,  for  me 
to  put  him  to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge 
him  into  more  cnoler. 


•  Why  then^  belike, — ke  likes  it  not,  perdie]  Perdie,  or  f^erdy, 
is  par  iDicar  •  and  tluis  he  balks  the  <conclasioiit  or  consequeBce, 
as  just  before  he  had  balked  the  rhyme. 


168?. 
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GuiL.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my 
affiiir. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir : — ^pronounce. 

GuiL.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

GuiL.  Nay,  good  mjr  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not 
of  the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make 
me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
commandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  re- 
turn, shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuiL.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's 
diseased :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shall  command  \  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother : 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter:  My  mother, 
you  say,— i~ 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says ;  Your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother!  But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of 
.this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart- 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ?• 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and 
stealers.  ^^^ 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 

*  trade  toith  ^]    Occasion  of  intercourse. 
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temper  ?  you  do  freely  bar  the  door  of  your  own 
liberty,  ii  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  mend.* 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  adyancement. 

Eos.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession**  in  Den- 
mark? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  but  While  the  grass  grows^-^the 
proverb  is  something  musty,'' 

JEnter  the  Players,  with  a  Recorder/ 

O,  the  recorder ; — ^let  me  see  one.-pTo  withdraw 
with  you : — ^^^Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,^^^  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a 
tod? 

GuiL.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly.* 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that*  Will  you 
nlay  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guiz,.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

^you  do  freely  bar  the  door  of  your  otofi  liberty,  if  you  imy 
your  griefs  to  your  friend]  By  your  own  act  you  close  the 
way  against  your  own  ease,  and  the  free  discharffe  of  your 
griefs,  if  you  open  not  the  source  of  them  to  your  friends.  The 
quartos  read,  "  you  do  surely  bar  the  door  upon.** 

^you  have  the  voice  of  the  king  hinueff  for  jfour  succession'] 
**  The  most  immediate  to  our  throne."     I.  2.  lung. 

*  '*  While  the  grass  grofa>s/* — the  proverb  is  something  musty] 
Partakes  of  the  stateness  it  is  descriptiye  of.  He  was,  as  he 
had  just  told  the  king,  *'  promise-cramm'd :  you  can't  feed 
capons  so." 

«  Recorder']    FlagelleL    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1.  Hippol. 

*  if^y  ^^^y  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  unmannerly]  If  my  sense 
of  duty  have  led  me  too  far,  it  is  afiection  and  regard  ror  you 
that  makes  the  carrioge  of  that  duty  border  on  disrespect. 
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GuiL.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 
Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

GuiL.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

«  .      ^ 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying:  govern  these  ven- 
tages with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  exceU 
lent  mukic*    Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

GuiL.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  ut- 
terance of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me?  You  would  play  upob  me; 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass:  and  there  is  much  musick,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it 
speak.  'Sblood,  do  you  think,  I  am  easier  to  be 
played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument 
you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  nie.^^ 

Enter  Polonius. 

God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

^  govtrn  these  ventages— oitd  it  mil  discourse  mast  excellent 
music']  Justly  order  these  vents,  or  air-fioles,  and  it  will  breathe 
or  utter,  &c.    For  exceUetU,  the  quartos  read  eloquent. 
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Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and 
by.^"^  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent/  I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  80.  [EcTiV  Polonius. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said*— Leave  me, 

friends.  [Ea:eunt  Ros.  Guil.  Hor.  S^. 

*Ti8  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,^*^^  and  hell  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world:  Now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood,^^ 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Woi^ld  quake  to  look  on.    Soft;  now  to  my  mo^ 

ther. 
•  looie,     O,  heart,  lose*  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
^•^-        The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural: 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,^*^  but  use  none; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,^^ 
To  give  them  seals*"  never,  my  soul,  consent! 

[JEriV. 

*  Tkey  Jbol  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent]  To  the  height ;  as 
far  as  they  see  me  incline  to  go :  an  aliuston  to  the  utmost  flex- 
are  of  a  bow, 

^  give  my  voordi  seals]  Make  my  **  sayings  a  deed ;  **  as  is 
nearly  his  language  iu  I.  3.  LaerU  and  Tim.  V.  1.  Painter. 
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SCENE  III. 


A  Room  in  the  same. 


Enter  King,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterk. 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us/ 
To  let  his  madness  range.  Therefore  prepare  yoii; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous*,  as  doth  hourly  grow  ♦newui. 

Out  of  his  lunacies.  ^^^^  **** 

GuiL.  We  will  ourselves  provide : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe, 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  spirit*  depends  and  rests  •weia.4iM. 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty  ** 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit^  of  the  highest  mount,  •  somnei, 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  ^'  ^ 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  fallSi 
Each  jmall  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

*  stands  ii  safe  wfitk  iu]    Is  it  contUterU  with  our  security. 

^  ike  oeueofmajnty]  Demise,  fidl.  Througlioat  our  author 
a  strong  sense  is  attached  to  the  verb  cease.  See  **  fall  and  cease^* 
Lear,  last  sc.  Alb.     The  quartos  give  case. 
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King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 
voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear,* 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ros.  GuiL.  '  We  will  haste  lis. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenst£RN. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet:. 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself,- 
To  hear  the  process;  111  warrant,  she'll  tax  him 

;  home : 

And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet,  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mo- 
ther. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech  of  vantage.**    Fare  you  well,  my  liege: 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[E.rit  PoLOMius. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  j* 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  cui:se  upon/t, 
A  brother's  murder !— Fray  can  I  not, 
'     Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  ;** 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 

*  thUfear]     Bugbear.     See  Ant.  and  CI.  II.  3.  Sooths. 

••  o^erh^ar  the  speech  of  vantage]  If  conveying  any  thing 
distinctly;  **  that  gives  the  means  of  avaih'ng  itself  of  occur- 
rences.*' 

*  0,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  imdls  to  heaven"]  Even  there,  where 
the  odour  of  sacrifiee  only  should  rise,  to  the  seat  of  the  gods, 
its  offensive  steam  riches. 

'  Though  inclination  be  at  sharp  as  will]  '*  Though  desire, 
though  my  mshes,  be  as  earnest  as  mv  willingness  :**  bias,  in- 
clination to  any  thing,  being  stronger  than  mere  xoiU  or  consent 
to  it.  Something  of  the  nature  of  contrast  or  opposition,  by 
^  how  licentious  an  use  soever  of  the  word  *'  inclination,*'  must 
have  been  here  meant. 
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Andi  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence?* 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force. 
To  be  forestalled,**  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?  Then  111  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  ? 
That  cannot  be^  since  I  am  still  p6ssess'd   . 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ?^'^ 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  His  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law :  But  'tis  not  so  above  : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelfd,'' 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  What  can  it  tiot  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ?  ^ 
O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged  !  Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 

m 

*  ■        Whereto  serves  mercy, 

Bui  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  f]  With  a  benign 
and  softened  aspect  to  meet  or  encounter  the  harsh  features  of 
crime. 

^  To  be  forestalled  ere  toe  come  toJaU]    Prevented  from  falling. 

•  '  ihere  the  actum  lies 

In  his  true  nature^  and  toe  ourselves  compelfd,']  The  trans- 
action shews,  or  presents  itself;  the  suit,  stripped  of  all  chi- 
cane, is  enter^ned  and  prosecuted  simply  as  it  is ;  and  there 
it  is  that  we  are  compelled,  &c.  For  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun  here,  see  '*  his  own  scandal."    I.  4.  Haml. 

'  Yet  vthai  can  t/,  when  one  can  not  repenfi     What  can  that 
course,  (hough  it  can  do  all,  do,  if  I  cannot  pursue.it  ? 
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Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel. 
Be  soil  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe ; 
All  may  be  well !  [Retires,  and  kneels. 


Enter  Hamlet. 

•  but  now,       Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,*  now  he  is  pray- 

*^°''  ing ; 

And  now  I'll  do't ;  and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  revenged  ?  That  would  be  scann'd;* 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 

*6^|*si    I,  his  sole*  son,*»  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,*^  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,™  full  of  bread) 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And,    how  his  audit  stands,  who   knows,  save 

heaven? 
But,  in  our  circumstance"*  and  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heavy  with  him  :  And  am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  ? 
No. 

Up,  sword;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent:' 
When  he  is  drunk  asleep ;  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed ; 


*  That  wndd  be  scannd\     Requires  to  be  fully  weighed  and 
considered. 

^  /»  his  sole  son\     Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos:  but 
fouU  may  be  offending^  degenerate ;  though  most  probably  a 
misprint. 

*  hire  and  ialary\  A  thing,  for  which  from  him  I  might  claim 
a  recompense.    The  quartos  read  *'  base,  and  silly.'* 

'  our  circumstance]  Measure  or  estimate  of  what  may  haire 
reached  us.       ' 

*  hent"]  Task,  undertaking.  In  the  sense  of  **  seise  or  oc- 
cupy,*' the  verb  occurs  in  M.  for  M.  **  Have  hent  the  gates." 
Iv .  d.  Friar  Pet.    Drunk  asleep^  is  in  a  drunken  sleep. 
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At  gaming,  swearing;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't:* 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black. 
As  hell,  whei;eto  it  goes.^^  My  mother  stays : 
This  physick  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  day3.  [Esit. 


The  King  rises,  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 
below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter   Queen  and   Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.  Look,  you  lay 
home  to  him:' 

Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  "^  to  bear 

with ; 

And  that  your  grace  hath  screened  and  stood  be- 
tween 

Much  heat  and  him.     TU  silence  me  e'en  here.'' 

Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [^fVithin.]  Mother,  mother,  mother! 

^  Te\i»h  of  sahaiion  inW]     Smack  or  savour. 

^  U^  home  to  him]    Pointedly  and  closely  charge. 

^  pranks  too  broad]     Open  and  bold. 

*  silence  me  e*en  here']    Without  a  word  more  said,  here  snugly 
stowmyBelf. 
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Queen*  1*11  warrant  you; 

Fear  me  not : — ^withdra^^,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[PoLONius  hides  himself.  ^^^ 


Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother;  whats  the  matter? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  of- 
fended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  of-^ 
fended. 

Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle 
tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  food,*  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  Jiusbands  brother's  wife  j 
But  would  you  were  not  so.   You  are  njy  mother.*^ 

Queen.  Nay,  then  I'll  set  those  to  you  that  can 
speak.    , 

/sTiUf.  .Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down  j  jou  shaH 
not  budge ; 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  mur- 
der me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.  [Behind.']  What,  ho !  help ! 

'  by  the  rood]    From  the  A.S.  rode.  crux,  a  cross.    Skino. 
Seell.H.  IV.  Shal.in.  2. 

**  The  quartos  and  modem  editors  read 
*•  ^?i(/,— 'would  it  were  not  so!— you  are  my  mother.*' 
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Sam.  How  now!  a  rat? 

[^DrazvS4 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pass  through  the  ArraSi 

Pol.  [Behind.']  O,  I  am  slain. 

[FaUsy  and  dies. 

QuEE^4  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done  f 

HaMj  Nay,  I  know  hot : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[Lifts  up  the  Arfas^  And  dratvs  forth  Polo** 

NIUS. 

ClUEEN.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 

Ham.  a  bloody  deed  }--^almost  ad  bad,  good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,^^'^  and  marry  with  hisi  brother. 

QuEsy.  As  kill  a  king! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  iriy  wdrd. 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[To  PoLomus. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  betters ;  *  take  thy  fortune :     •  ^^^^ 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger.         *^* 
Leave  wringing  of  your,  hands :  Peace  5  sit  you 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff  j^^ 
If  damned  custom  have  not  brazM  it  so, 
That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense/ 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  bl  ush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 

*  Proof  and  htduMrk  against  sense]    Against  all  feeling. 

H 
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From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
•  sets,  4tofl.  j^^ncL  makes  •  a  blister  there ;  ^®^^  makes  marriage 

vows 
As  false  as  dicer's  oaths:  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul  ;*  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words  :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
"With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act,** 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?^"^ 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
this;^'^^ 
The  counterfeit  presentment^*^  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury j^*'^ 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill } 
A  combin^tiop,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 
This  was  your  husband. — ^Look  you  now,  what 
.  ,  follows : 

Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 

biwth***'   Blasting  his  wholesome  brother*.     Have   you 

16W,  32.  eyes  ? 

•  An  from  thf  body  p/contraction  |7/t(c^« 

The  very  soul]    ADnihilates  the  very  principle  of  con- 
tracts. 

*  Heaoen^s  face —  Yea  this  solidity'^ 
With  tristful  visage^ — 

it  ihougkt'sick  at  ^e  act.']    The  face  of  heaven  looks 
heated,  as  if  abashed ;  and  this  massive'  compound,  the  earth, 
with  heavy  looks,  as  on  the  approach  of  the  da^  of  doom,  is  dis- 
quieted and  disordered  at  the  thought  of  what  is  done. 
The  quartos  read,  , 

••  0*er  this  solidity,  &c. 
•*  With  heated  visage." 
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Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?^*^  Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood ^®^  is  tame,  it  s  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  And  what  judg-* 

ment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?  [Sense,  sure,  you 

have. 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion  1^*^  But,  sure, 

that  sense 
Is  apoplexed :  for  madness  would  not  err ;' 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd. 
But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice,^^'^ 
To  serve  in  such  a  dinerence.]    What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind?  ^'^ 
[Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  tfue  sense 
Could  not  so  mope/] 

O  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell. 
If  thou  canst  mutine^^^  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame, 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge  j'' 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  panders  will/^^ 

QuEBK.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more  \ 

Thou  turn'st  mine  6ye3  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  1 3ee  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct.** 

*  «o  mope]  Be  so  blind  and  stupid*  See  Temp«  last  8C« 
Boatsw. 

^  gives  the  charge]    Gives  the  signal  for  attack.    Sxtmour. 

*  A$  mli  not  leave  their  tinet]  So  died  tit  grain,  that  they  will 
not  relinquish  or  lose  their  tinct^-ere  not  to  be  discharged*  In 
a  sense  not  very  dinsimilar  he  presently  says^ 

"  Then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour.** 

H  2 
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Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed  ;j^ 
Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over,  the  nasty  stye  j — ^ 

Queen.  O,  spes^k  to  me  no  more ; 

These  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet 

Ham.  a  murderer,  and  a  villain : 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings ;  ^^ 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost. 

HAiii.^  •  A  king 

Of  shreds  and  patches :  ^^^ 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards !     What  would  your  gracious 

figure  ? 

Queen  Alas,  he's  mad.^ 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,.^^^  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  ^^  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works  ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you ; 
•  do  bend.  That  you  bend*  your  eye,  on  vacancy, 
tlK!  jott     -^^d  ^^^^  ^^®  incorporal  air  do  hold  discpurse  ? 

brad,  1659. 
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Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarn). 
Your  bedded  hair,  hke  life  in  excrements,^*^^ 
Start  up,  and  stand  on  end.     O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.   On   him !    on   him  !-*-Look    you,  how 
pale  he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable.— ^*°'^Do  not  look  upon 

'   me ; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stern  effects  :'*°^  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;    tears,  perchance,    for 

blood. 

• 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  ^    Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals 

away!  ^ 

My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived !  • 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[^Exit  Ghost 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain: 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in.^'°^^ 

Ham.  Ecstasy! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  musick  :  It  is  not  madness, 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 


*  M$  father  fin  his  hutit  as  he  lived]    In  the  habit  be  was  ac- 
customed to  wear  when  living. 


4to« 
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Would  gambol  from/    Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  ray  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  j^*^ 
Whiles  rank  corrupt;ion,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  j 
Repent  What's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
*693  3«.    -^^d  do  ^^^  spread  the  compost  on  *  the  weeds, 
•jTMiiter,     To  make    them    rank*.      Forgive   me  this  my 

virtue : 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  qf  vice  must  pardpn  beg ; 
Yea,  curb^'°^^  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet !  thou.hast  deft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, ; 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
[That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat. 
Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ;^*^ 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on:]  JElefraih  to-night  j 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence :  [the  next  more  easy  :•• 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 
And  maister^*°^-  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.]  Once  more,  good  night! 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
ril  blessing  beg  of  you.*"    For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius* 

*  gamboljrom\     Start  away  frotn. 

^  the  next  more  easy]     i.  e.  will  become  more,  &c. 

'  And  token  ytm  are  desirous  to  he  bUss^d^ 

rU  blessing  beg  of  you]  When  you  are  desirous  to  re- 
ceive a  blessing  from  heaven  (which  you  cannot,  seriously,  till 
you  reform)  I  will  beg  to  receive  a  blessing  from  you. 
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I  do  r^ent :  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so,* 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister/'*^ 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night ! 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 
[One  word  more,  good  lady.] 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  I 

,  Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat*  king^"^^  tempt  you  again  to  bed;     \^^\^ 
Pinch  wanton   on   your   cheek;    call   you,    his 

mouse  ;^***^ 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses,^*^^^ 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.^"^^    TTwere  good,  you  let  him 

know: 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,**  fair,  sober,  wbe,  • 
Would  from  a  paddock^^  from  a  bat,  a  gib,** 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly  ;^"^^  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,^"*^  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be  made  of 
breath. 


*  hecpoen  hath  pleas*d  it  «o]  Ordained,  hath  been  pleased  that 
it  should  be  so. 

^  For  toho,  tkat^s  but  a  queen]  Strictly  speaking,  <<  no  more 
than :"  but,  in  the  familiar  language  of  banter,  importing,  **  who 
being  as  much  as,  having  some  pretence  at  least,  or  UUe,  to  the 
rank  and  state  of,"  &c. 

*  a  paddock]    Toad.    See  Macb.  I.  1 .  Witches. 

*  a  gib]    Gilbert,  a  he  cat.    See  I.  H.  IV.  Falst.  1. 2. 
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And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe  • 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot ;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.    [There's  letters   seaFd;    and  my  two 

schoolfellows. 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,^'"^ 
They  bear  the  mandate;  they  must  sweep  my 

way,<^»^> 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery :  Let  it  work ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hpist  with  his  own  petar :  ^  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  'tis  most  sweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet/'"^J 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  :^"^^ 
Mother,  good  night.    Indeed  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish,  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you : — 
(jrood  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  severally;  Hamlet  dragging  in 
PoLONiys. 


*  to  hreatke]    Most  distantly  glance  at    "  Him  you  ireaike 
pf."    II.  l.Polon. 

^  to  have  the  ei^meer 

Hobt  with  hUoam  petar]    i.  e.  mount.    Hoist  is  used 
IM  a  verb  neuter.  Petant,  fir.  is  an  engine  to  blow  up  gates,  &c. 
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ACTIV.««    SCENE  I. 

The  same. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guil- 

DENSTERN. 


King.  There's  matter  in  these  sighs  \  these  pro- 
found heaves ; 
Ton  must  translate  :*  ^tis  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

\(^UBEN,    Bestow  this    place  on  us    a    little 
•    whUe.— ] 

To  ROSENCRANTZ  Onc/ GuiLDENSTERN,  who 

go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

Kino.  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wind,  when  both 
contend  ^'^ 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
Whips  his  rapier  out,*  cries,  A  rat!  a  rat! 
And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,^  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one* 
Alas !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered  ? 


•Whipt 
oat  hit  r»* 
pMTy  4tot. 


^trttMlate]    Interpret 

^tfi  iUi  brainith   afprthenium}    Diitempered,   bnuosiek, 
mood. 
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It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 

Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of 

haunt/ 
This  mad  young  man :  but,  so  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd: 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore. 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 
Shows  itself  pure  ;^^^  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

Kino.  O,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence  :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho!  Guildenstem! 


Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him : 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Ej^eunt  Ros.  and  Gviu 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends ; 
•  And,4tos.  To*  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what's  untimely  done:  so  haplif  slander^ 
[Whose  whisper  ^*^  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, ^^^ 
Transports  his  poisoned  shot,  may  mfss  our  name, 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. — ]  O  come  away ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay !    [Exeunt. 

^kepi  ihori — and  out  of  haunt']     Narrowed  the  range,  and 
prohibited  from  places  of  public,  resort. 

^  These  words  were  supplied  by  llieobald. 
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SCENE  II. 


Another  Room  in  the  same. 


Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham. — i-Safely  stowed  [Gentlemen  within. 
Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet !]  [But  soft, — ^]  what  noise  ? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet?  O5  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

R08.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the 
dead  body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,^^  whereto  'tis 
kin. 

Ros.  Tell  us  where  'tis ;  that  we  may  take  it 
thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge !  * 
what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of 
a  king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such 
officers  do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  He 


^  tohe  demanded  of  a  sponge]  Of^  for  ^,  was  the  commoa 
phraseology  of  the  day ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  use  of  tUs 
verb. 
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keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw;^ 
first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed:  When  he 
needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing 
you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again/^^ 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king« 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body.*    The  king  is  a  thing 

GuiL.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  ^^  bring  me  to  him.     Hide 
fox,  and  all  after/*'^ 


SCENE  III. 


Another  Room  in  the  same. 


Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the 
body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  ? 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 

*  The  body  i$  with  the  king^  but  the  king  it  not  toith  the  both/] 
This  may  mean,  <<  the  king  is  not  vet  cut  off  from  life  and  so- 
vereignty :  his  carkass  remains  to  the  king;  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body  or  carkass,  that  you  seek :  the  king  is  not  with 
Polonius.*' 

But  Hamlet,  whose  meaning  is,  not  merely  to. baffle  these 
persons  (not  intitled  to  approach  and  question  him  with  so  little 
respect),  but  also  to  make  allusions  to  matters,  of  which  he 
could  not,  with  prudence  or  safety  to  himself,  speak  openly,  re« 
turns  answers  necessarily  enigmatical. 
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He's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes; 
And,  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  isweigh'd. 
But  never*  the  offence/  To  bear  all  smooth  and  •  s©  *••«• 

even,  lejw.  st. 

This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  Diseases,  desperate  grown , 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved, 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

Or  not  at  alL — How  now?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestowed,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

Kino.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  jrour 
pleasure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstern !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildensterk. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

Kino.  At  supper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politick  worms  are  e'en 
at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet ; 
we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fat  our- 
selves for  maggots :  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but  to 
one  table }  that's  the  jend. 

•  Where — iht  offender* t  scourge  is  voeigh^d^ 
But  never  ike  offence\     When  an  offender  is  popular,  the 
people  neTer  consider  what  his  crime  was,  but  they  scrutinize 
his  punishment. 
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\KiNO.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham.  a  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of 
that  Worm.] 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ?. 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar/"^ 

King.  Where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heiaven ;  send  thither  to  see :  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'the  other 
place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go 
up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  Go  seek  him  there.  [To  some  Attendants. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  comie. 

lE.reunt  Attendants, 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial 

safety. 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve'  . 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done,  must, send  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness  :^  Therefore,  prepare  thyself  j 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help,^"^ 
The  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  JIamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  them.  But,  come ; 
for  England ! — ^Farewell,  dear  mother. 

•  dearly  grieve]     Deeply.    See  "  dcarett  foe,*'  1. 2.  Haml. 

^  Jiery  qukknesi]  Rapid  as  the  progress  of  flames.  See 
«  fiery  expedition,"  R.  lU.  K.  Rich.,  Iv.  3. 
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King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my 
mother.     Connie,  for  England.  \EaitK 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot;*  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard ; 
Delay  it  not,  FU  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affitir :  Pray  you,  make  haste. 

[Ejceunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense  *^ 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  tliy  free  awe^''^ 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process  ;*  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect,^**^ 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England; 
For  like  the  hectick  in  my  blood  he  rages,^**^ 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  'Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,**  my  joys  were  •  ne'er  begun,     •wiubepa, 

lExit. 


4tot. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forces^  marching. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish 
king ; 

*  FoUow  Um  atjbot]    Cloie  at  heels. 

^  thereof  may  ^ve  thee  iense']     May  make  thee  a  very  intelli- 
gible suggestion  to  that  effect. 

*  coldly  set  our  sovereign  process]    With  indifference  regard,  or 
Sit  by,  set  at  defiance. 

*  However  my  haps]    Turns  of  fortune  or  chances. 
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Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
'  Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march* 
Over  his  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye/'^^ 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

••jftiy,         FoR^  Go  •  safely *»  on. 

[  Exeunt  Fortinbras,  and  Farces^ 


[Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 

STERN,  8^. 

% 

Ham.        Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

•^p~'^'      Ham.  How  purposed,*  sir^ 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.         Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,""  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

-    Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition/ 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,*"  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

*  conveyance  of  a  promud  march]     The  way  or  means  ofi 
leave  of  passage  for. 

^  safely]    With  assurance  of  safe  conduct. 

^  the  main  qf  Poland]    See  II.  2.  Queen  to  King. 

^additum]    Exaggeration. 

*  A  ranker  rate]    More  exuberant,  larger.    See  K.  John.  V. 
4.  Salisb. 
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Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  *tis  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  arid  twenty  thou- 
sand ducats, 
Will  not  debate'  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  the  imposthume  ^  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you>  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi**you,  sir.  [^Esit  CaptaiiD.  •boy,o.c. 

Ros.  Wiirt  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  little 
before.  [Exeunt  Ros.  andGxjiL. 

How  all  occasions <"  do  in&rm  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !  What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market*^  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more.*    , 
Sure,   he,  that   made   us  with   such  large    d\%' 

»       course,^**^^ 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple^ 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event,^ 
(A  thought,  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part 

wisdom. 
And,  ever,  three  parts  coward)  I  da  not  know 


*  dAaW]     Suffice  to  debate. 

^  impofthume]     '*  The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  }ong 
peace."  I  H,  IV.  Falst.  IV.  2. 

*  accatiam]     Occurrences. 

*  markefy    Return  had  for  his  time.     Market  is  merges, 
Lat. 

*  a  beast,  no  more']     He  is  no  better  than  a  beast,  if  this  is  all. 
See  Hamlet's  SolD. 

'  craven  scruple]  Cowardly ;  as  asking  quarter  by  pronouncm^ 
this  word  of  fear  and  fealty.    Tarn,  of  Sh.  If .  i.  Katb. 

'  the  event]    Consequences. 
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Why  Vet  I  live,  to  say,  This  ihing's  to  do  ; 

Stth  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strengtb^  and 

means, 
To  do*t.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass,  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ;        ' 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puflP'd, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ;' 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Ev^n  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great) 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument  ;*" 
But  g^reatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour^s  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  then^ 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stained. 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood,"" 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  aeath  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame,** 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot,f**^ 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,^**^ 
To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  »om  this  time  ft)rtb. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth !] 

{Exit. 

*  Makes  motdks  at  the  inviable  eoent'\  ScoA  at  unknown  fate> 
at  the  unseen  iBsue. 

^  wihout  great  ar^imient^  but  greatly,  4^.]  Without  suffident 
reason,  but  mapammously,  &c.  Dr.  Johnaon  aiySi  Ihe  ienti- 
meat  is  partly  just,  and  partly  romantick. 

Rightly  to  he  great^ 

Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
is  exactly  philosophical. 

But  greatly  tojlnd  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  honour* s  at  the  stake, 
is  the  idea  of  a  modem  hero.    But  then,  says  he,  honour  is  an 
argument,  or  subject  ofdfkate,  suficientfy  great,  and  when  honour 
is  at  stake,  we  must^iic^  cause  of  quarrel  in  a  straw. 

^reason  and  blood]  Judgment  and  passions.  See  III.  2. 
Haml. 

0 

^  trick  of  fame']     Point  of  honour. 
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SCENE  V. 
ElsiiK>re.     A  Room  in  the  Castk. 

Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

QuSBN. 1  will  not  speak  vrith  her. 

Hob.  She  is  importunate  ;  indeed,  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied.^"^^ 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

HoM»  She  speaks  much  of  her  father ;  says,  she 

hears, 
There's  tricks  Vthe  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats 

her  heart ; 
S^rns  enviously*  at  straws;   speaks  things  in 

doubt,** 
That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speech  is  nothings 
Yrt  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  mko^e 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  ^^  they  aim  at  it. 
And  botch  the  wopds  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks^  aod  n^ds,  wad  gestures  yield 

them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be 

thought^ 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily /^^ 

Queen.  'Twere  good,  she  were  spoken  with ; 
for  she  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ffi-breeding  mindsr : 

^emriamU]    With  spleen  and  ptssiQii,^  ss  mad  dogs  snap  at 
whatever  they  meet 

^  jMoA:*  iiit^  in  Jatikt'^    Without  disCince  or  certain  aim ; 
wanaeringly  and  incoherently. 

Ifi 
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Let  her  come  in.  [^Eant  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 

Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss :' 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 

It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt.^ 


Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Den- 
mark? 

QuE^N.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  H(yw  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  stqffl^^^ 
And  his  sandal  shoon.""  [Singing. 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,   what  imports  this 
song  ? 

Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady^  [Siz^. 

He  is  dead  and  gone  > 
At  his  head  agrass-green  turf^ 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

O,  ho ! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 


*  Each  toy  seerm  prologue  to  some  great  amiss]  Toi/  is  trifle  r 
and  amisSf  in  common  use  at  that  time  for  offence  or  abuse, 
here  imports  '*  evil  impending  or  catastrophe.** 

^  It  spiUi  itself  in  fearing  to  be  sptlf}  Exposes  and  ruins  it- 
self by  Its  over  anxiety  to  stifle  suspicion. 

*  sandal  shoon]  **  Socculus,  a  manner  of  shone.**  Ortus 
Vocabulor,  1514. 
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WHte  his  shroud  as  the  mountain* snow ^ 

[Sings. 

.Enter  King. 

QjCTBEN.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Opu.        hdrded  all  with  sweet  floxvers ; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  not  go 
With  true-love  showers.^^^ 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God'ield  you.'  They  say,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter.^*^  Lord,  we  know  what  we 
are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be  at 
your  table ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father.** 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but 
when  they  ask  you,  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  dayi^ 

All  in  the  morning  betime^ 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window^ 

To  be  your  Valentine: 

Then  up  he  rose^  and  don*d  his  clothes^ 

And  dupp^d""  the  chamber  door; 
Let  in  the  maid^  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 


*  GotTield  t/ou]     Requite ;  yield  you  recompence.     See  As 
youy  &c.  III.  3.  Touchst. 

^  Conceit  upon  her  father]    Fancies  respecting.     See  III.  4. 
Ghost.     **  Conceit  in  weakest  minds.** 

'^  dofid  tmddvfpd]    Do  on  and  do  up. 
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Oph.  Indeed,  i^ithout  an  oatb^  TU  make  an 
end  on*t : 

By  Gis;^  and  by  Saint  Ckarity,^^ 

Alack,  and  f ye  for  shame! 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  to^t ; 

By  cockf^^^  they  are  to  blame. 

Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me^ 
You  promised  me  to  wed : 

[He  ailswers.] 

So  would  I  ha*  done,  by  yonder  sun^ 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be 
patient:  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think, 
tliey  should  lay  him  i'the  cold  ground  :  My  bro- 
ther i^all  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  ^ur 
m>od  counsel.  Come,  my  coach!  Good  night, 
ladies ;  good  night,  sweet  ladies :  good  night, 
good  night*  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  close  ;  give  her  good  watch, 
I  pray  you,  [Exit  Horatio. 

O  !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death :  And  now  behold, 
O,  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions !  First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 

whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,  ^^^ 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  :^'^  Poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  &ir  judgment; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  tbeae. 
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Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France : 

Feeds*  on  his  wonder,^^^  keeps  himself  in  clouds,^  •  Jt«*p»» 

And  wants  not  bu2zers  to  infect  his  ear  ^^^^'  ^^* 

With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 

Wherein*  necessity,  of  matter  beggared,''  •  where jn 

Will  nothing  stick  oiir  person  to  arraign  iSSsTm.**'' 

In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 

like  to  a  murdering  piece,^^  in  many  places 

Gives  me  superfluous  death !         [^  Noise  within. 

Queen.  Alack !  what  noise  is  this  ? 


Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  Attend. 
Where  arc  my  Switzers?^^^  Let  them  guard  the 

door : 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,*' 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impitious  haste,  ^' 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head,*^ 
Overbears  your  officers !  The  rabble  call  him,  lord ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratiners  and  props  of  every  word,* 

*  keeps  htmeelf  in  clouds]     At  lofty  diitance  and  seclusion. 

^  necesikyt  cfnuuter  begffar^dt  will  nothing  stick"]  The  necessities 
of  one  who  has  put  him^f  in  such  a  predicament  (i.  e.,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  the  obligation  of  an  accuser  to  support  his  charge) 
will,  in  want  of  grave  or  rational  proof,  have  no  reserve  or  scru- 
ple busily  every  where  to  accuse  ourselves. 

^  The  ocean^  overpeering  rf  his  list]  SwelUng  met  his  ut- 
most line  or  boundary.  See  <<  Ust  of  my  voyage.**  Tw.  N.  III. 
1.  Viola. 

^in  ^  tktOMs  head]  The  tide,  strongly  flowing,  is  said  to 
pour  in  with  a  great  head, 

*  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  knowif 

The  rattfiers  and  frof^  of  every  word]     Word  is  term, 
aod  oieans  appellation  or  title;  mhtd  dsed  before,  and  kikg 
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They  cry.  Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  king  ! 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  die  clouds, 
Laertes  shall  be  king^  Laertes  king! 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they 
cryl 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs.^*^ 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.         [Noise  within. 


Enter  Laertes,  armed;  Dimes/oUawing. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  Hing  ? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 
without. 

Dan.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will. 

[  They  retire  without  the  doon 

Laer.  I  thank  you : — ^keep  the  door. — O  thou 
vile  king, 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.   That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  pro- 
claims me  bastard : 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.* 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 

afterwards :  and  in  its  more  extended  sense,  must  import  *'  every 
iiuman  establishment." 

'  The  sense  of  the  passage  i8,^'<  As  far  as  antiquity  ratifies, 
and  custom  makes  every  term,  denpmination,  or  title  known, 
diey  run  coun^r  to  them,  by  talking,  when  they  mention  khigs, 
of  their  right  of  chusing  and  of  saying  who  shall  be  lung  or  so- 
vereign.** 

*  the  chaste  untmirched  hroiw  ofn^  true  mother]     Unsmirchedi% 
unstained.    See  I.  3.  Laert. 
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>Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person ; 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  wilL^^^— Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incensed; — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude ; — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead, 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead?  I'll  not  be  juggled 
with : 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil  1 
Conscience,  and  grace,*  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation  :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,** 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  Til  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay,  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 
And,  for  my  means.  Til  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't*  writ  in  your  re-»So4tw, 

venge,  ,  ^'^««'^«- 

That,  *  sweepstake,""  vou  will  draw  both  friend  and  «ioopfiike, 

foe,         "  <>c. 

Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. — 

^ grace]  A  religious  feelings  a  disposition  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  divine  laws. 

^  Both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence]  I  am  careless  of  my 
|>resent  and  future  prospects,  my  view's  in  this  life,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  come.  - ' 

*  sweeptiake']    By  wholesale,  undistinguishingly. 
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King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  111  ope 
my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend*ring  pelican,^ 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman.. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  setisible'  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce,'' 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes*  {^fVithinJ]  Let  her  come  iiu 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that  ? 


E7iter  Othelia^  Jantasticalfy  dressed  with  Straws 

and  Flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt, ' 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
^  By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight, 

Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.    O  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens  1  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  sends  sgme  precious  instance  of  itself. 
After  the  thing  it  loves.^*^ 

Oph.  They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier ; 
Hey  no  nonny,  nonny  hey  nonny :  ^^ 
iBtitDc.  And  on^  his  grave  rains*  many  a  tear;'^ 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

^  MBsiile  in  grief)  Poigaantly  afiected  with.  Adjecthres, 
baviBg  this  lenouDatioB,  are,  in  our  author,  frequently  used  ad- 
Terfoifuly.    The  quarto,  1604,  reads  smmMy. 

^fiaree]    Mdceitawajr.    The  quartos  iead|Mre. 
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Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  mtSp  and  didst  persuade 
revenge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Dawn  a-dcmn^^^^  an  you  call 
him  a-dawn-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  ^**^  It 
is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daugh- 
ter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter/ 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remem-^ 
brance ;  ^^^  pray  you,  love,  remember :  and  there 
is  pansies,^  that's  for  thoughts.^**^  •i*cwidet. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,*  and  colum- •  the  King, 
bines  :^*^^ — there's  rue  for  you;  and  here's  some 
for  me : — ^we  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'Sun- 
days:^*^— you  may  wear  your  riie  with  a^diflfer- 
ence/*'^ — There's  a  daisy ;  ^^^^^^I  would  give  you 
'  some  violets  ;  but  they  withered  all,  when  my  Ei- 
ther died : — They  say,  he  made  a  good  end,    ■  ■  ■ 

Far  barmy  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy  ^^^^^^ 

[Sings. 

Laer.  Thought^  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  it- 
self 
She  turns  to  favoilr,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph*  And  will  lie  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  mot  come  again  ? 

Noj  no^  he  is  dead^ 

Go  to  thy  death'bed^ 
He  never  wiU  come  again. 

*  Tkii  nothing^  mart  than  matter]  See  '<  O  maUer,"  &c. 
Lear,  IV.  6.  Edg. 

• 

"^  Thnutht']  ^*  Thought  or  hevjoiesse  of  herte.  Moleatia.  Moes- 
titia.'*  Promptuar.  parvulor.  4to.  1514*  Ant.  and  CI.  III.  3. 
CEuobarb.    ''  Think  and  die."    %e  Tw.  N.  II.  4.  Viola. 
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His  beard  was  as  white  as  sturw,^^ 

Alljlaxen  was  his  poll. 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 
And  we  cast  away  moan  ; 

God  'a  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

And  of  all  christian  souls !  I  pray  God.     God  be 
•  buy,  d  c.  wi'  *  you !  [Exit  Ophelia. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King.    Laertes,   I   must    common   with  your 
grief,^^;^ 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisesjt  mends  *  you  will, 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me: 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  lis, 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, — 
No    trophy,    sword,    nor    hatchment,    o'er    his 

bones,^*^ 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard, ^^^  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth. 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe^**^  fall. 
I  pray  you  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

*  of  whom  your  wiiesi  friends}    Of  whom^  or  which  of.    Any 
amoDgst. 
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SCENE  VI.     ^ 
Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant. 

HoR.  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me? 

Serv.  Sailors,  sir ; 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

HoR.  Let  them  come  in. 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 


Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 
HoR.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  him.  There's 
a  letter  for  you,  sir;  it  comes  from  the  ambassador 
that  was  bound  for  England ;  if  your  name  be  Ho* 
ratio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

HoR.  [Reads^  Horatio,  V)h€n  thou  shalt  have 
overlooked  this,  give  these  fellcfws  some  means*  to  the 
king;  they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two 
days  old  at  sta,^  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment'' 
gave  us  chace :  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail, 

*  means  to  the  king"}    Means  of  access,  introduction. 

^  Ere  we  were  two  days  oid  at  sea]  At  the  end  of  a  second  daj's 
voyage.    See  M.  for  M.  IV.  2.  Prov. 

I  appouiiment]    Eqaipment. 
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Stood  challeoger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 

For  her  perfections :' — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must 

not  think, 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  dan- 

ger,(^> 
And  think  it  pastime.  You  shortly  shall  hear  more: 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

♦  ■  r  • 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet: 

This  to  your  majesty;  this  to  the  queen. 

/   King.  From  Haimlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them 
not: 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  received  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them  :— 

Leave  us.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

[Reads.]  J72^A  ai2^  mighty ^  you  shall  know  9  I 
am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I 
beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes :  zvhen  I  shall,  Jirst 
asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  occasion 
of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return.       Hamlet 

What  should  this  mean!  Are  all  the  rest  come 

back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 

*  Whose  ujorthy  if  praises  may  go  back  agatHf 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections]  Whose  merits,  if  the  report  of  them 
may,  where  she  can  never  return,  be  here  re-echoed,  stood  (on 
the  highest  ground,  and  in  the  fullest  presence  of  the  age)  like 
a  champion  for  their  mistress,  to  give  a  general  challenge  in 
support  of  her  excellence. 
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Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.         Tis  Hamlet's  character.*    Naked, — 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  alone: 
Can  you  advice  me  ? 

Laer.  I  am  'lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him 
come; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth. 
Thus  diddest  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes,^ 

As  how  should  it  be  so?  how  otherwise? 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to.  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.    If  he  be  now  re- 
turned, 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,^^)  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it,  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  de\dce, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall  : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice,^ 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.  [My  lord,  I  will  be  ruVd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts* 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 

*  ^Tis  HamUfs  character]     Peculiar  mode  of  shaping  letters. 
See  ««  charactery,*'  M.  W.  of  W.  V.  5.  Mrs.  Quickly. 

^  uncharge  the  practice]  •  Acquit  the  expedient  pursued,  of 
blame. 

•  sum  of  parts)    Total.    See  M.  of  V.  Portia,  III.  2. 

K 
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As  did  that  one ;  sidd  tHatj  id  my  f egafd. 
Of  the  un  worthiest  siege.* 

Laer.  What  t>^rt  is  that,  my  ItMrd  ? 

^/iSTGf.  A  very  ribband  in  thiei  cap  of  jrdrith, 
yet  needful  too  j  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  settled  a^e  his  sables,  and  his  weedSf 
Importing  health  and  grayeness. — >>]     Some  two 
12nTh.  months  hence,* 

iioce,  4tos.  Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, 

I  have  seen  myself,  &nd  servM  against  the  French, 
And  they  ran  well^"  on  horseback:  but  this  gaUani 
Had  witchcraft  in't  ;^  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  siich  wOnd'fous  doings  brought  his  Uoi*se, 
As  he  had  bfeeli  ihcbrjis'd  iHd  demi-natiiFd 
With  the  brave  beast:  so  far  he  passed  niy  thought; 
That  I9  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  shoi-t*  of  what  he  oiAi 

»  siege]     Place  or  i-acnk.     S^b  bthbl.  I.  i.  Otli^h 

*•  Tmportihg  health  tirii  i^ax)eftess\  tirfyiiig  With  tfceii  tlidse 
idfelb^  deiioUfi^  iid  well  thdt^  froth  which  this  ^tage  of  \\te  U^- 
riyes  health  (viz.  warm  clothihg),v  as  th^t which  alsoou^ttt  to 
accompaoy  it,  gravity,  or  an  exterior  of  sobriety  and  decoriiol. 

®  Here  ijoas  a  gentleman  (^Normandy, 

I  Aave  Heeh  tii^self,  and  skro'd against  the  French; 
And  they  ran  welt,  4*c.}  WHh  this  punctiiiitioir,  tlikt 
of  the  quartos  also,  the  construction  mm  be>  *'  Here  was  a  g^t- 
tleman  [whom]  I've  seen  myself,  and  [I  have  also]  served 
afi^nst  the  FVench,  and  they,  &c.'*  or,  if  the  reading  of  die  folio 
of  1632  is  adopted^  viz. 

**  Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy^ ' 

we  must  read  and  punctuate  the  next  line  with  the  modem 
editors : 

*'  I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against,  the  French.'* 

They,  also,  with  the  quartos,  read  can  instead  of  ran. 

*HM  witchcraft  in*t]    In  this  exlercise,  iii  the  art  a^d  f^ati  of 
horsemandiip. 

•  pats' d  Ky  thought ; 

That  It  inJbrQsrji  ofskanes  and  tricks ^ 
Come  shorf]    Dutwent  all  that  my  imagination  could 
frame.    FoV  pasted  h),  the  quartos  react  iopp^d  tiHe. 
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Laeb.  a  Norman,  was't  ? 

Ki^G.  A  Norman. 

LaeA.  Upon  liiy  life,  Lamound. 

King.  The  very  same. 

L.iEit.  I  know  him  well:  he  is  the  brooch/  in- 
deed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

KiNGk  He  made  confession  oP  you  j 
Arid  gave  yoii  such  a  masterly  report, 
Foriirt  and  exercise  in  your  defence, '^ 
And  for  yout  rapier  most  especial. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  bne  could  tnatch  you :  [the  scrimets  ^  of  their 

nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  gUard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  oppos'd  them:]  Sir,  this  report  ^^^^  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  'envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
No*^5  out  of  this, 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  1  ord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  faee  without  a  heart  ?  ' 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  yout 
father ; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time  ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof, 

•  broocK\    Bosom  jewel. 

^  wmik  tmJMM  iif^   Aeknowledgi^« 

*  fit  your  drfcnce]     Used  for  **  id  your  art  fthd  Bcttence  of  de« 


*  tcrmeri\  From  escrimevr,  Fr.  2i  fencer.  "  Hence  tctrlhhlki 
•ays  Mr.  Pegge,  by  transposition  of  lettexv  made  skirmish,  be- 
came the  encaunier.*'    Anecd.  of  Engl.  Language,  dvo.  1803, 

K  2 
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Titne  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it/^^ 

[There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 

A  kind  of  wick,  or  snufi^,  that  will  abate  it ; 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 

For  goodness,  growing  to 'a  plurisy/^*^ 

Dies  in  his  own  too-mjjch  :  That  we  would  do, 

We  should  do  when  we  would;*  for  this  would 

changes,** 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.    ^    But,  to  the  quick  o'the 

ulcer:] 
Hamlet  comes  back ;  What  would  you  undertake. 
To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laeb.  To  cut  his  throat  i'the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sane- 
tuarize ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds/®^    But,  good 

Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this?  keep  close  within  your  chamber ! 
Hamlet,    return  *d,    shall    know   you    are   come 

home : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to- 
gether. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss,^ 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils  ;*  so  that,  with  ease,^. 


*  We  should  do  vokcn  ti«  would]    i.  e.  at  the  heat,  at  the  time 
of  the  resolution  taken. 

^for  this  would  charges]    Inclination  is  fluctuating  and  ua* 
certain.    Sbymour* 

*  he  Mng  remiss]    Inattentive,  as  unsu^icious. 
f  peruse /Atf/bib]    Cloeely  inspect.  . 
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Or  with  a  little  shuflBing,  you  may  choose 

A  sword  unbated/^^  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice,* 

Requite  him  for  yjour  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't : 

And,  for  the  purpose,  111  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratched  withal :  Til  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion  ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  further  think  on  this ; 

Weigh,   what    convenience,   both    of  time    and 

means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape :  •»  if  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perform- 
ance, 
'Twere  better  not  assay 'd ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should    blast   in  proof/     Soft;    let   me 

see: 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,*      •Soitot. 

Tit..  ^  -^  "  commiiuci^ 

-I  Ua  fc*  16«3,3». 

*  and  in  a  pass  of  practice]  A  favourite  pass ;  in  which  fx- 
/^crtence  assured  him  of  success  :  but  fraud  or  artifice,  a  sense  in 
which  it  occurs  throughout  our  author,  can  hardJy  be  supposed 
here  to  he  excluded :  for  such  was  the  use  of  an  unfair  weapon. 
Upon  the  origin  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  this  sense  we  are  in^ 
debted  to  Mr.  Todd  for  new  information.  '*  Prac^  Sax.  is  cun^ 
ning,  sliness :  and  Uience  Prai  in  Gaw.  Douglas,  is  a  trick  of 
fraud.  Latter  times,  forgetting  the  original  of  words,  applied  to 
practise  the  sense  of  pratJ**    Diet. 

^  fit  us  ^0  OUT  shape]      An  image  taken  from  the  tailor's 
board :  may  suit  us. 

*  Ifihii  skoM  blast  in  proof]  Burst  in  the  explosion  or  proof. 
Blast  is  a  term  in  mining. 
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^  When  in  your  motion  •  you  are  hot  and  dry, 

the^i623,  (As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that*^  end,) 
^'  And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd* 

4tof.  nim 

A  chalice  for  the  nonce  j^^  wherepn  but  sippi|)g| 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venoxn'd  stuck,** 
Our  purpose  may  hold  th^r^*      But  stay,  wh^ 

noise  ? 


Enter  Queen . 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's 
heel. 
So  fast  they  follow :  Your  sister^s  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd !  O,  where  ? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the 
brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
•TTiere-     There,  with*  fantastick  garlands,  did  she  come* 
•  make.      Of  crow-flowcrs,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  puf- 
4toi.  ples,^^^ 

That  liberal  shepherds  ^^^  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  tnem : 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedv  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread 

wide  J 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  i 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches'"  of  old  tunes ; 


I  in  your  motion}     Exercise,  rapid  evolutioiSi  as  just  befote : 

'^  Had  neither  mo^f on^^gu^rd^  nor  eye. 

^  tenom'd  stuck]     Thrust.    See  IV.  N.  lU,  4.  Sir  Job.  and 
M.W.ofW.II.i.ShaU. 

*  snatches']     Scraps.     See  **  snatches,  i.  e.  catches^  of  his 
voice.*;    Cymb.  IV.  2.  Belar.  and  M.  for  M.  IV.  2.  Clowm. 
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As  one  incapable  of  her  owq  distress,^^^ 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indii'd 

Unto  that  element :  ^®^  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

PttlPd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay*     •So4tos. 

To  muddy  death/  ^^:^^: 

Laer.  Alas,  then,  she  is  drown'd  ? 

QuEEK.  Di^own'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor 
Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
'^t  is  our  trick,**  paf  if  re  her  custoi^  holdjs, 

t  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  ari^  gQne, 

e  woman  will  be  out.*'    Adieu,  piy  lord ! 
Z  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  woulcji  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  doubts  it-^^^  lExit. 

King.  Let's  follo,w,  Gertrude  : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  giv.e  it  start  again  j 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  [Exeunt. 

^  tnuddif  deatK\  Muddfid  \f  a  terin>  w|;)ich,  ^li^n  spe^^ldng  pf 
this  species  of  aeath,  he  repeats  in  the  Tempest^  III.  3.  ATod. 
and  y.  1.  Alpn. 

^  our  trfck]  Our  course,  or  })£^i.t;  a  pro^j^JLy  |haf  (^ypp  to, 
or  makes  a  part  of,  us. 


token  t^ese  are  gvne, 


The  wma^  will  be  om/j    Whei^  these  teaf s  are 
shed,  this  womanish  passion  will  be  over. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
A  Church  Yard. 

Enter  Two  Clowns,  with  Spades,  ^c 

1  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  christian  burial, 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  therefore,  make  her 
grave  straight :  *  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and 

finds  it  christian  burial. 

« 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  qffendendo;^  it  cannot  be 
else.  For  here  lies  the  point :  If  1  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three 

^^^"^'^* branches  j*  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform:  ^*^ 
i6«3,3«.  '  Argal,  she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver.  . 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water  j 
good  :  here  stands  the  man  ;  good  :  If  the  man  go 
to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill 
he,  he  goes ; ""  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come 

*  make  her  grave  straight]  i.  e.  straightwaya,  forthwith  ;  the 
fact  next  stated  being  a  warrant  for  proceeding,  without  an/ 
further  question  made. 

^  //  must  be  te  qffendendo]  A  confusibn  of  things  as  well  as  of 
terms  :  used  for  se  de/endendo,  a  finding  of  the  jury  in  justifiable 
homicide. 

*  If  the  man  go  to  this  tvater, — it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes'] 
Still  floundering  and  confoundmg  himself.  He  means  to  repre- 
sent  it  as  a  wilful  act,  and  of  course  without  any  mixture  of  ni// 
or  nolens  in  it.  Had  he  gone,  as  stated,  whether  he  tootiitf  or 
not,  it  woiikl  not  have  been  of  his  own  accord,  or  his  act. 
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to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself: 
Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
shortens  not  his  own  life. 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't  s  crowner's-quest'  law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  If  this  had 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been 
buried  out  of  christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st :  **  And  the  more 
pity ;  that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than 
their  even  christian. ^^^  Come,  my  spade.  There 
is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers, 
and  grave-makers;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ?  ^^^ 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou 
understand.the  scripture?  The  scripture  says,  Adam 
digged ;  Could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  TU  put  an- 
other question  to  thee :  if  thou  answerest  me  not 
to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself *" 

2  Clo.  Go  to- 

1  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter? 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the 
gallows  does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 

*  cr&mner's  quest']     Coroner's  inquest. 

^  fVhtf,  there  thou  say'sf]  Say'st  something,  speak'st  to  the 
purpose. 

'  confess  thyself-^^^'}  Admit,  or  by  acknowledgment  pass 
sentence  upon,  thyself^  as  a  simpleton ;  pursuing  the  form  and 
phrase  of  the  common  saying,  '<  confess,  and  be  hanged.** 
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wpU  to  ^\m^  rt»*t  clp  iU :  BOW  t|w>»  4oM  111,  to  »y, 

tli#  gl^^lffW^  i$  built  stFOQg<er  jthan  tl|e  ejiurph  ^  ar||al| 
the  gallows  may  do  weU  tp  tij^^p  To't^  ftgaio; 
come. 

2  Clp*  Who  builds  strpngef  thaQ  a  m^q,  a 
shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo,  4y>  tell  me  that^  ^n4  wi^yokg.* 

3  Clo.  Marry,  no>F  I  qw  IteUt 

1  C&o.  To't. 

« 

2  C^o.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

finter  Hamlet  and  ]9oiiatio,  at  a  distance. 

1  CirO.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it; 
for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beat^ 
ing :  and,  9!^hen  yo^  9fe  adced  thi$  question  next, 
say,  a  OTave-maKer;  the  houses  that  he  makes, 
lasts  till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and 
fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor. ^  i^^^  S  Clown. 

1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 

In  youths  when  I  did  love^  did  love^ 

Methaughty  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract,  O,  the  timcy  for,  ah^  my  h^^c 

0,  methoughty  there  was  nothing  meetP 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  ? 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

If  OR.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property 
of /easiness. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daituier  sense.*" 

*  teU  me  that,  and  unyoke]  Unravel  this,  and  your  49j'^ 
work  is  done^  your  team  you  may  then  xmharpess. 

*  tlifi  hof^  oflitl^  Cfnphm^  ^^h  ihe  fUiinfier  nmfie}  i.  p.  iis 
«  palm  Iw  4uUj54  p^  8t§ip4."    i.  3.  P<iiw.   . 
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I  Clo.  But  agCf  with  his  sieMUng  steps, 

Hath  caught  •  me  in  his  clutch^  It^''*^' 

And  hath  shipped  me  intill^  the  land,        •  iiito.4iot. 
As  if  I  had  neoer  been  such.^^ 

[Throws  up  a  eouU, 

» 

Ham.  That  soull  had  a  tongue  io  it,  and  eould 
s(fi^  once :  How  the  knaye  jowls  it  to  the  groundf 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first 
murder  i  It  might  be  the  pate  oi  a  pditiciaQ, 
which  this  ass  o'er-offices ;  ^^^  one  that  could  eii r 
cum  vent  God,  might  it  pot  ? 

JHog,  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  say,  GpQd- 
f^orrowy  sweet  lord!  How  dost  thou,  good  lord? 
This  might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  n^y 
lord  such-a-one's  horse,  whep  he  me^nt  to  beg 
it  J  ^®^  might  it  not  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so :  and  now  Vky  l*dy  Worm's ; 
chapless,  and  kqo^ked  i^bput  the  mazzard  with 
a  sexton's  spade :  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we 
had  the  trick*  to  see't.  Did  these  boners  cost  no 
more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  wi^ 
them  ?  ^^^  mine  ache  to  think  on't. 

1  Cx4>.  A  pick'Oxe  and  a  spade^  a  spadCj    (^Sin^^s. 
For — and  a  shrouding  sheet :  ^*®^ 
O,  a  pitof  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

[Throws  up  a  scuH. 

» 

Ham.  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be 
the  scull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quid^dits^"' 
now,  his  quillets,^*^^  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his 
tricks  ?  why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to 
knock  him  about  the  sconce  ^"^  with  a  dirty  shovel, 
and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ? 

*  the  trick']    Knack,  faculty. 
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Humph!  This  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great 
buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  ^'*^  his  recog- 
nizances, his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  reco- 
veries :  ^*^^  Is  thi^  the  fine  of  his  fines,*  and  the  reco- 
very of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of 
fine  dirt?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more*" 
of  his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  The 
very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this 
box;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no 
more?  ha? 

HoR.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek 
out  assurance  ^'^  in  that.     I  will  speak  to  this  fel- 
•  sirra,      low  i^^'^ — Whosc  gravc's  this,  sir? * 

1  Clo.  Mine,  sir. — 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  Jar  to  be  made  [Sings. 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed;  for  thou  liest 
in't. 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is 
mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  say  it 
is  thine :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ; 
therefore  thou  liest. 

1  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

*  i$  this  thejine  of  hU  Jines\     The  end  o^^  or  utmost  attained 
by,  the  operation  of  all  this  legal  machinery. 

^  rouch  him  no  mor€\    Answer  for,  or  assure  him. 
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1  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none  neither, 

.  Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in*t  ? 

1  Clo.  One,  tt^t  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but»  rest 
her  soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is!*  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,^'^^  or  equivocation  will  undo  us. 
By  the  lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have 
taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,^'^^ 
that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel 
of  the  courtier,  he^  galls  his  kibe.— rHow  long  hast 
thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'the  year,  I  came  to't 
that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tinbras. 

Ham.  How  long's  that  since  ? 

I  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell 
that:  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born  :^^^  he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  Eng- 
land? 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad  c  he  shall  re- 
cover his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  gr^at 
matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there  j  there 
the  men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

*  Hcfw  absolute  the  knave  i#]  Peremptory,  strictly  and  tyxan- 
Dously  predte. 
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I 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  WTiy,  here  in  Denmark.   I  have  been 
•  So4tos.    sexton*  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

•ixeteeoe,  "^  ^      ; 

IC23.  Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'the  earth  ere 

1638.        he  rot  ?  ' 

t  Cto.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  befbte  he  die, 
^as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  flow-a-days,  that 
^{\\  sdkt^ce  hold  the  laying  i*i,^^0  he  will  test  ^ou 
sOhie  eight  y^^f,  of  iiiii6  y^ar  3  ^  ikHii^v  #ili  iMl 
ybU  nine  year. 

Ham^  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Cu6.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  id  do  tantied  with  bis 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  i/lrhtk ) 
and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body.  Here's  a  s^uU  now :  this  scull  has 
lain  in  the  earth      three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  Was  it  ? 

1  Clo.  a  whoreson  hiad  fellow's  it  W2is  %  Whose 
do  ydU  think  it  was  ? 

tiAM.  !Nay,  i  khoW  Hot. 

i  Clo.  a  pestilence  on  him  for  a  rtiad  rogue !^' 
he  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  mv  head  once. 
This  sitae  sciill,  liir,  was  Yorick'S  sciill,  th^  king's 
jdstei-. 

Ham.  This  ?  ^Takes  the  SculL 

1  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  I  knew  him^  Hoit« 
tio;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest^  of  most  excellent 
fancy :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times  ;  and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination 
it  is !  my  gor^e  rises  at  it.^**^  Here  hung  those  lips, 
that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.^  Whete  be 
your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your 
flashes  of  merrimenti  that  were  w<mt  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  ytrar  iown 
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jeering  ?*  quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my  •^a»ng» 
lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thiek^  tb  this  favour  *  sh6  must  come )  make  her 
laugh  at  that.     Pt'jrthee,   Horatio,   tell  me  one 
thing. 

HoR.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thoii  think,  Alexand^i*  lodked  oUls 
fashion  i'the  earth  ? 

Hoit.  E'en  sof. 

Ham.  Aiid  ^melt  $b  f  pah ! 

{I^kroivs  idtvn  the  Scull. 

Hon.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

H4M.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Hora- 
tio! Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung- 
hole? 

Hok.  Twere  to  condidet  tdd  curfously^'^  tb  cbn- 
sider  so. 

flAM.  ISlQy  faith,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  him 
ttuther  with  modesty  enough,  aiid  likelihoba  tb 
lead  it :  As  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was 
buUed,  Alexander  returneth  to  diist ;  the  dust  is 

fiarth  J  of  earth  we  make  lodm :  And  why  of  that 
6am,  whereto  he  was  converted, ,  might  they  hot 
6top  a  beer-barrel  ? 

♦ 

Imperial  Csesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
O,  th^t  the  earthy  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !^^^ 

But  sofl !  hut  soft !  aside ;  Here  comes  the  king, 

^/avovr^    Feature.    See  Rt.  N,  lir.  It.  l.  tieleiia. 

^  ^  ^Tnere  to, consider  too^  curiously]  Be  pressing  the  argument 
with  too  miich  critic^  bidety,  to  dwell  upon  mere  possibilities. 
See  Tam«  of  Shr.  IV.  4.  Pedant. 
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Enter  Priests,  8fc.  in  Procession;  the  Corpse  of 
Ophelia,  Laertes  and  Mourners  foUeooing; 
King,  Queen,  their  Trains^  &c. 

b»*^w***'  '^^®  queeni  the  courtiers :  Who  is  that*  they  fol- 

1638.  low?. 

And  with  such  maimed  rites !'  This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse,  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life.**    Twas  some  estate : "" 
Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  with  Horatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham^  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth  :  Mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  en- 
larg'd 
As  we  have  warranty :  Her  death  was  doubtful  j 
Ai^d,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  or- 
der,** 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged, 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  ^^^  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on 

her. 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites,^*^ 

*  maimed  ritei]     Curtailed^  imperfect. 

^  Fordo  its  own  Ufe]  Destroy.  «  Wold  to  God  it  might  be 
leful  for  me  tojbrdoo  myself,  or  to  make  an  end  of  me.'*  Aco- 
lastuB,  1549.    St££V£N8.    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  2,  Puck. 

*  'Twat  tame  estate]  High  personage^  of  rank  or  station. 
As,  **  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state,**  Tr,  and  Cr.  1. 3. 
PatrocL    The  quartos  read  ''  'Jwas  of  some  estate." 

'  command  o^ersmays  the  order]  The  course,  which  ecdeti- 
astical  rules  prescribe. 
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Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.* 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

I  Priest.  No  more  be  done : 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  sage  requiem^  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls/®^ 

Laer.  Lay  her  i*the  earth  ;-^ 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May    violets    spring  !^^^ — I    tell   thee,    churlish 

priest,^*^ 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be^ 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell ! 

\Scattering  Fhwcrs. 
I  hop'd,   thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

maid. 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O,  treble  woe  •  ?  a?  ^^^ 

Fall  ten  times  treble*"  *  on  that  cursed  head,  w^ilLi 

Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense  "^       ^«>cr. 
Deprived  thee  of !— Hold  off  the  earth  a  while,      l^^wj 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms :    ^^* 

^Leaps  into  the  graxe. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead  ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

^brin^glixmieofhdlmdlmrialX  ConveyiDg  to  her  last  home 
with  Uiese  accustomed  forms  of  the  church,  and  this  sepulture 
in  consecrated  ground* 

^FM  ten  Hmei  treble]  See  <<  treble  in  silence."  I.  2. 
Hiunl. 

*  ifigmaui  senni]    Life  and  sense. 

L 
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•  grief,  4tot.     Mam.  [Arhanctng.]  What  fe  hfe,  whfWe  grigfe* 

Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  ofsortb^ 

•  conjure,   Conjures*  the  ^and'ring  stars,  and  makes  them 

stand 
Like  Wonder-Wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  ['Leaps  into  the  Gritot. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thoii  |)ray*dt  not  well. 
I-pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 

•  For,  4toi,Sir,*  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 

Yet  have  I  in  ine  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear:  Hold  off  thy  hand. 

KfNG.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  \    Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 

All.  Gentlemen, 

'HoR.        ^  Good  my  lord,  be  qutet 

[The  Attendants  part  thetn^  find  they  come 
out  of  the  Grave.'] 

Ham.  Why,   I   will  fight  with  liilA  upon  this 
theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Qu^EN.Ot!ay^6ti\  what  theme? 

Ham.1\6v&  Ophelia;  forty  thousatid  brothers 
Coiild  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  iip  my  sum.....  What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

•  So  4tos.       Ham.  'Zounds,*  show  me  what  thou'lt  do : 

con.e.l63«.^^^,j^   WCCp  ?    WOUlt   fight?    WOult   fast  ?    WOuMt 

tear  thyself  ? 
Wou'lt  drink  Up  Esil  ?^^*^  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
V\\  do't. — Dost  thou  c6me  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  faer  grave  ?' 

*  outface  me  with  leaping  m  her  gra!V$2      Brave  me.    See 
As  you,  &c.  III.  RomL 
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Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground,* 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Male  Ossa  like  a  wart  1  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, . 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

KingJ^  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  th,e  feip^  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd,^^ 
His  silence  will  sit  drpopj^g. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  (that  you  use  .me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever.^^^    3ut  it  is  no  matter^ 
Let  Hercule3  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,**  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

KjNO.  I  pr2iy  thee^  good  ^oratio,  wait  up^^ 

him.^—  [E^rZ/HoBATiQ. 

Strengthen   your   pjitie.^e    ji^    our    last  flight'^ 

speech  }""  [  jTo  jLae^jtes. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  p^€;swt  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  sqpae  yratqh  ,9ver  your  son^-rr 
This  grave  shall  have  ^  livinc  wpnument  -/^ 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be. 

[^a:eunt. 

*  our  gr^wQ    The  CMtb  ^bout .  itf. 

^  The  catvtiU  mew,, ami. dog,  Sfe>^  ^  ThingB^aTe  their  appointed 
course  ^Ojpr.l^av^  \re.pQwer  to  divert  it^-'qi^  l^  the,8€^  he^ 
conveyed ;  though  (he  .provcr()  js  in  ^ep.eral  applied  to  tho^ 
who  for^  time  ml  stations  to  which  their  merits  give  themiio 
claim. 

*  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  nigkt*s  speech]  Let  the 
consideration  of  the  topics,  then  urged,  confirm  your  resolution 
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SCENE  11, 


A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 


Unter  Hamlet  and  Hokatio. 

V  ' 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see 
the  other ; 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 

HoR.  Remember  it,  my  lord  f 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fight- 
ing. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  ^^  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes/^'  Rashly, 
And  praise  be  rashness  for  it,' — Let  us  know,** 
Oar  itidiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
•d«ep»4to.  ^hen  our  dear*  plots  do  pall  :^^  and  that  should 

teach  us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.^*^ 

HoR.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop*d  1  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold, 
Afy  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exsLCt  command,"" 

*  Jnd  praise  ie  roiinets  for  W]    Praise  be  to  rashDcss !    So 
the  folios.    The  quartos  read  prais'd. 

^  Let  us  ibtoto]    Be  it  understood, 

*  an  egact  comnumd]    Distinct,  direct. 
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Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reason,* 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,^ 
That,  on  the  supervise,''  no  leisure  bated, ^^^ 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

HoR.  Is't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commission ;  read  il  at  more 
leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  l)eseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  vilUnies, 
Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains,"* 
They  had  begun  the  play :  I  sat  me  down ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,^*'^  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service/    Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  coniuration'from  the  king,—* 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 

*  Larded  voith  many  seoand  torts  of  rtaMan\  Garnished.  IV. 
J.  Optid.    For  reatoM  the  quartos  read  reasofu. 

^  iuck  buss  and  goblins  In  my  life]  Such  multiplied  cauiet  of 
alarm,  sucn  bugbears^  if  I  were  simered  to  live^ 

*  the  sypervise]    At  sight,  on  the  mere  inspection^ 

'  Or  I  could  make  a  wologue  to  my  brains^ 

They  had  begun  the  p»ay]  Ere  I  could  well  con« 
ceive  what  they  were  about,  what  could  be  their  object  in  ^is 
mission ;  before  I  had  time  to  give  my  first  thoughts  to  their 
process,  they  were  carrying  their  projects  into  aot. 

*  It  did  me  yeoman*s  seroice']  As  good  service  as  a  yeoman 
performed  for  his  feudal  lord ;  in  the  sense  in  which  we  yet  use 
knight's  service. 

'  eonjuraium'}    Requisition.    See  **  conjuring,"  IV.  8.  King. 
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As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  iaigbt  fleu« 

rish ; ' 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheateil  garland  #ear, 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities ;'' 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge,* 
•  knowiog,  That,  on  the  view  and  kdow*  of  these  contents, 
*^'         Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-time  illdwed.^**^ 

HoA.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinatit ; 
I  had  my  fatner's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Wnich  was  the  model  of  thai  Danish  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  othier ; 
Subscrib  d  it ;  gave't  the  impressioti ;  placM  it 

safely. 
The  changelihg  never  known:**  Now,  the  next 

day 
\^^   Was  our  sea-fight  $  and  what  to  this  was  sequent* 
1699. 39.   Thou  know'st  already. 

T 

>  like  the  palm  might  AouruK]  This  comparison  is  scriptural : 
**  The  r%bteous  sfaal  nourish  like  a  palm-tree.'' 

P^alm  xcii.  li.     STSEVSKt. 

^  tkmd  a  comma  ''tween  their  amities]  Continue  the  passage 
or  intercourse  of  amity  between  them,  and  prevent  the  inter- 
position of  a  period  to  it :  we  have  the  idea,  out  used  in  a  con- 
trary sense,  in  an  author  of  the  nei^  age.  '*  As  for  the  field, 
we  will  cast  lotsfbr  the  place,  &c.  but  I  feat*e  the  point  of  the 
sword  will  make  a  colnfHa  to  your  cunning.*'  Nich.  Bretdto's 
Packet  of  Letters,  4to.  1637$  P-  23. 

In  the  Scornful  Lady  we  have  something  like  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression: 

**  No  clenlkl — ^must  ste^i  betMen  jrour  pietKoh  and  dt^  Iniiri- 
liiete>    A.  IIL 

*  as's  of  great  cAor^e]     Items  of  high  import  and  weight. 

^  JPfc  cti^figeHng  niitkr  knihm]  A  AdngOinj^  h  a  dkildy^^^ 
the  fairies  are  supposed  to  leave  in  the  room  of  Hittt  Which  Ite^ 
gML.    JoVikSbv. 
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.  HoR.  Spi  Gujld^p^t^ri^  ^q4  ^9^^ovmiz  gp  Xq% 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  cpnsci^npe ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  p^n  insinuation  •  grow : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  hature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  oppositqs.** 

HoR.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this  ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now 
upon  ?  '^ 

He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mo- 
ther; 

Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ; 

Thfpy^n  out  [lis  angle  fof  pay  proppj:  life/^* 

And  with  such  cozenage ;  is^t  not  perxect  con- 
science, 

To  quit''  him  with  this  arm?  and  i»*t  not  to  be 

damn'd, 

To  let  this  cancer  pf  pur  n^pre  pppie 

In  further*  evil  ?• 

HoR.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from 
England, 
What  is  t\\^  issue  pf  the  bju^e^s  t^ere. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 


their  defeat 


Doet  by  their  ofwu  insinuation]  Their  overthrow  or 
ruin  (see  **  damn*d  defeat,"  II.  2.  Haml.)  was  the  consequence 
of  their  own  voluntary  intrusion.  Vof  defeat ^  the  reaaing 
of  the  quartos,  the  folios  give  </e5a/e. 

^  When  the  'baser  nature,  S^c^     For  inferiors  to  intermeddle 
in  the  strife  between  great  and  poweiful  ant^spnists.'  '  ^ 

Si^YMOUB. 

*  Mtqnd  me  upan]    ^ecome^a  mo^t  imperaUjire  duty  uppn^e. 

*y«^j    Requite.    S^^.^or  B^.  V,  ^piike. 

^come  in^tather  eoU]    Grqw  to  a  greater  head,  and  work 
Aiisbtfiiijury. 
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And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 

For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,'  I  see 

The  portraiture  of  his :  111  count  his  favours  i^ 

But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 

Into  a  towering  passion. 

,  ffoR.  Peace  ;  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Osric. 

.  OSR.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know  this 
water-fly?* 

HoR,.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  ^tis  a 
vice  to  know  him  :  He  hath  much  land  and  fer- 
tile :  let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib 
shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess :  Tis  a  chough ; 
but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt.^^ 

OsR.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  lei- 
sure, I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his 
majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it;,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 

*  image  of  iwy  cause]  Representation,  character,  coloar.  See 
'« image  of  a  murder/'  III.  %.  Haml. 

^  count  Mijammrs]  Note,  make  a  due  estimate  or  reckoning 
of.  The  modern  editors  substitute  court  ^  which  certidnly  gives 
aqaore  obvious  and  satisfactory  sense :  and  it  may  have  been  a 
misprint. 

*  Do9t  knam  this  water-fly]  A  vaUr-fy  skips  up  and  down 
upon  die  surface  of  the  water,  without  any  apparent  purpose 
at  oeaaoo,  and  is  thence  the  proper  emblem  of  a  busy  tnfler. 

JoHirsoK. 
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spirit :'  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  ^tis  for  the 
head. 

OsR.  I  thank  your  lordship,  *tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold  j  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

OsR.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and 
hot  for  my  complexion. 

OsR.  Exceedingly,  mv  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry,^**^ 
as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how.-— But  my  lord,  his 
majesty  bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a 
great  wager  on  your  head :  Sir,  this  is  the  mat- 
ter,— 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember-*— 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  Hat. 

OsR.  Nay,  in  good  faith  ;  for  mine  ease,  in  good 
faith.^*^^  [Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  La- 
erted :  believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of 
most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society, 
and  great  showing :  ^  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of 
him,'  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry ,^''^  for ' 
you  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a 
gentleman  would  see.'' 

*  aUdikgetiee  ofspirii'}  "  With  the  whole  bent  of  m]^  mind.** 
A  happy  pnraseology ;  in  ridicule,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  in 
confonnity  with  the  style  of  the  airy,  affected  insect  that  was 
playing  round  him. 

^  oil  absolute — a  great  tkomt^']  A  6nish6d  gentleman,  full  of 
various  accomplishments,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very  imposing 
appearance. 

*  to  tpeak  feelingly  of  Um]    With  insight  and  intelligence. 

*'  the  continent  afvihai  part  a  gentleman  mould  •ee'X  Literally 
the  contents  or  sum  of  whatever,  &c. :  but  a  quibble  is  also  in* 
tended,  <<  a  specimen  or  exhibition  of  such  part  of  ^^  continent 
or  whole  wond  of  man,  as  a  gentleman  need  see/'  And  in  the 
same  way  in  L.  L.  L.  IV.  l.  Boyet  calls  Rosaline,  '*  my  conti- 
nent of  beauty,*'  1.  e.  universe  of  beaitty,  the  whole,  that  it  con^ 
tains.  Johnson  in  his  Diet,  savs,  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
sense  (it  is  veiy  frequent  in  Shakespeare)  is  confined  to  our 
author. 
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Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suilfers  no  perdition  ip 
you ;  though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventoriattjr, 
would  dizzy  the  ^rithmetiek  of  memory  \  a^d  yet 
but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quicl:  sail/  But, 
in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  b^  a  soul 
of  great  article;*"  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth 
and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his 
semblable  is  his  mirrour;  and,  who  else  would 
trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more*"" 

OsR.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  inftdlibly**  of 
him. 

Ham.  The  concern^ncy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ?* 

OsR.  Sir? 


*  Sir^  hi$definement'^inrtspect  ofhii  quick  adt]  ^*  His  qualifi. 
cations  lose  nothing  in  your  46tail  of  tnem :  thoiigh  to  ina|ce  ai| 
exact  enumeration  would  distract  the  arithmetic  and  utmo^^ 
powers  of  memory ;  and  yet  these  most  elaborate  efforts  would 
appear  no  better  than  slugsish  inaptitude,  in  comparison  with 
Kis  quick  conceptions,  and  me  rapidity  of  his  mind."  But  it  hai 
been  rendered  very  naturally  apd  simply  hj  Dr.  Wg^uripn : 
<<  $ir^  he  suffers  nothing  in  your  account  of  him»  thpug)^  to 
enumerate  his  good  qualities  particularly  would  be  endless ;  yet 
when  we  had  done  our  best,  it  would  still  come  short  of  him." 

Raw  is  unready,  untrained  and  awkward.  **  Instruct  her 
what  she  had  to  do,  thai  she  niaynot  be  mnu  in  her  enl^rtaiQ- 
ment'*  Pericl.  IV.  3.  PiMidar.;  and  Touphf^.  ia  As  yo^,  &fi» 
teUs  the  Shepherd,  «  You  are  raw.*'  IN.  9. 

^  a  toul  of  great  article]  Of  great  account  or  value.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  of  large  comprehension,  of  many  contents;  the 
parCicidars  of  an  it^rentory  are  called  arUdes, 

*  and  his  infusion — umbrage,  nothing  more']  The  qualities,  with 
which  he  is  imbued,  or  tinctured,  are  of  a  description  so  scarce 
and  chodce,  that,  to  say  the  truth  of  him*  in  himaelG  in  hi$  own 
glass  lalone,  can  he  be  reflected,  and  an  attempt  by  wbofs^o- 
^ver  (Bhfi  to  delineate  him,  would  prove  but  th^e  rainOst  aba^pw. 

'  tTtfallibly]    With  the  most  oracular  linsjgl^  a|id  ^4eUty. 

* coneernaney,  or — mfif't  rawer in-tathl  Thetendencv'of all 
4his  'blaeon  of  diafacter  ?  Whjrdo  we  clothe  abk  gentJenan's 
perfections  in  our  humbly  and' «npef foot  >laBg|iagef  make  fakn 
the  subject  of  our  rude  diieusaion  r 
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Hon.  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue  ?  You  will  do*t,  sir,  really.* 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gen- 
tleman?'^ 

OsR.  Of  Laertes? 

HoR.  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Mam.  Of  him,  sir. 

OSR'  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant— 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  faith,  if 
you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me :  *^ — Well, 
sir.] 

OsR.  Sir,  you  are  not.  ignorant  of  what  excel- 
lence Laertes  is  at  his  weapon  ? 

Ham.  [I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence :  but,  to  know  a 
man  well,  were  to  know  himself.** 

^  lit  fiot  possible — you  wiU  dof]  Seeing  the  facflitj^  with 
iHikh  Humlet  caught  the  knack  and  gibberish  of  this  affected 
ptaMeolc^y,  Horatio  asks,  *^  Is  it  not  possible  to  understand 
even  in  another,  a  different  toogae  from  one's  own ;  in  a  laa* 
gua^  also,  as  well  as  a  dialect,  not  one's  own  ?  He  then  vtk- 
^Untly  adds,  answering  his  own  question :  since,  as  Mr.  Sey- 
mour says,  you  hfive  so  aptly  answered  the  jargon  of  this  fellow, 
I  really  think,  you  will  do*t,  you  will  efiect  it :  you  will  be,  or 
are^  possessed  of  this  talent  or  faculty.  I  cease  to  wonder  or 
wkt  quiestion  of  the  pos^Hhy.    I  see  you  really  have  done  \u 

"^  What  imports  the  nominatumf  ij^c,"]  What  is  the  ohject  otiht 
introduotion  of  this  gentleman*^  name  ? 

^ifycm  did,  it  wmld  not  much  approve  me]  Yet  if  you  knew  I 
was  not  ignorant,  yotir  judgmemi  would  not  much  advance  my 
repulalibn.  -  To  approve  is  to  re^nnmend  io  approbation. 

JOHNBONT. 

'  J  dare  not — lest  I  should  compare — toere  to  knomhimself^  iio 
one  can  have  a  perfect  conception  of  the  measure  of  another's 
excellence,  unless  he  shall  himself  come  up  to  that  standtt^d. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  know  him,  lest  I  should 
pi«ieBd  to  inequality:  ^o  ntti  can  «Mnpletely  Iniow  another^ 
but  by  knawiog  iiimad^  wbich  4i  the  MmMt  extent  of  ^Intmin 
wisdom. 
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OsR.  I  mean,  sir,  for  this  weapon ;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,*  in  his  meed  he's 
unfeUowed.] 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

OsR.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

OsR.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
Barbary  horses :  against  the  which  he  has  im- 
poned,^^  as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  po- 
niards, with  their  assies,  as  girdle,  hangers,^**' or 
80 :  Three  of  the  carnages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear 
to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  deli- 
cate carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit.'' 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

[HoR.  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,^^^  ere  you  had  done.] 

OSR.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german*"  to 
the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our 
sides;  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But 
on  six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords, 
their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages; 
that's  the  French  bet  against  the  Danish/*'^  Why 
is  this  imponed,  as  you  call  it  ? 

'^\niht  imputation  laid  on  him  by  tkem]  There  is  here  nothing 
to  refer  to,  no  antecedent,  to  **  them."  It  must  mean,  **  the 
Qualities  ascribed  or  assigned  to  him  by  the  public  voiceJ* 
Meed  seems  to  be  the  term,  that  imports  **  reward  or  re- 
compence/'  used  fantastically  for  that  which  challenges  it 
**  merit,'*  and  is,— *'  in  this  his  particular  faculty^  or  branch  of 
science,  he  is  excellent  and  matchless.*'  **  My  meed  hath  got 
me  fame.*'    Ill  H.  VI.  K.  Henr.  IV.  8.  and  ib.  11.  l.  Edw. 

^  very  dear  toJancy^-'Very  Hberal  concetf]  Of  exquisite  inven- 
tion, well  adapted  to  their  hilts,  and  in  their  conception  rich 
and  high  fashioned. 

*  more  german]  A^kin.  **  Those  that  are  german  to  him, 
though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  come  under  the  hangman*'* 
Wint.  T.    Stbbvbks. 
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OSB.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
parses  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits;  he  hath  one  twelve  for 
*mine;^^  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial, 
if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer.^ 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer,  no  ?*^ 

OsR.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall  \  If  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me  :^®^  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentle- 
man willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will 
win  for  him,  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing 
but  my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

OsR.  Shall  I  re-deliver  «>  you  e'en  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  Nourish 
your  nature  will. 

OsR.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

{Exit. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.— He  does  well,  to  com- 
mend it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's 
turn. 

HoR.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on 
his  head.^^ 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he 
sucked  it.^^  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
same  bevy,  that  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on,) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit 

^  he  haih  me  twelve  far  mine'}  The  readine  of  tbe  quartoty 
adopted  by  the  modern  editors  is,—''  he  hath  laid  on  twelve 
for  nine.*' 

^  voucha/e  the  answer]  Condescend  to  answer,  or  meet,  his 
wishes. 

•  Hinff  if  I  answer,  no]    Reply. 

*  re'Mivcr]  Report,  or  in  return  make  such  representation 
on  your  bc^f.    **  Brings  back  to  him,''  Lord,  infra. 
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of  encounter,  ;  a  kind  of  yesty  jcoUecdoo,  viiich 
carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond 

•  trennow.  aod  wliUKX^ved^  opuiions;  aoddo  but  blow  then 

^^,"    to  iheir  trial,  tlie  hubbies  ar<e  out/ 

4tu«. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  htm  to 
you  by  young  Osric/^  who  brings  back  to  lifm, 
that  you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know, 
if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes^  Qjr  that 
you  will  take  longer  tijme.  * 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposea»  they  fol- 
low the  king's  pleasure ;  it  his  fitn^s  ^eaj^^ 
mine  is  ready ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  X  be 
so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  .use  some 
gentle  entertainment^  to  Xaertes,  Ibefore  jqu  fall 
tofflay. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  [JS^V  X^rd. 

*  Thus  has  he-^he  bubbks  are  ouf]  Thus  has  be — only  got 
the  tune  df  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter  (i.  e.  the 
rtotn  of  -character, ;and  «xtefior  carriage  or^address),  a  hind  ef 
lyetty  coUection  (i.  ^.  a  ifreithy  nm^,  Gomp^iinde^  'Of ;  nip^^ffD 
4)hriBaeand  manner)  which  carried  them  (i.e.  enables  the;ip.  to 
pass  current)  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed 
opinions ;  (i.  e.  all  judgments,  not  the  simplest  only,  but  the 
mast  sifled  and  wisest)  .and  doib.ut.blow  tb^m^Ot^tb^r^rial, 
(j.  e.  prove  them  by  how^slight  soe^r^r  ikbrtatb  of  ¥H|j4ii;3^!ardi^- 
amination)  the  bubbles  are  out  (i.  e.  burst)  the  imposit^imy  de- 
tected. 

^  if  hiijitneu  spcakt]  If  it  suits  the  kin^,  and  he  calls  fsfrAi : 
or  it  may  be,  if  Laertes  announces  or  admits  his  aptness  or  suf- 
ficiency. 

*  u§e  Mime  -  gMlle  ^BtertAinneBt}  Condliatipg  -  addfess  or 
behaviour. 
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HoR.  You  vnW  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice  ;  1  shall 
win  at  the  odds.*  But  thou  wotild'st  not  tlrink, 
how  ill  all's  here  about  *tiiy  heart :  but  it  is  no 
matter. 

HoR.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolety-;  but  it  as 'such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,*"  as  <would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

HoR.  If  your  tnind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it: '^ 
I  will  forestall  their  rispair  hither,  and  ssky,  yon  ^re  . 
not  fit.  , 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there  is  a 
special  providetice  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tis  ndt  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  eoirfe,  it 
will  be  now  J  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come : 
the  readiness  is  all :  Since  no  man  has  aught  of 
what  he  leavesy'what  is't  to  leave  betimes?. [Let 
be.^^^] 

• 

£;ifer  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  OsmCy  \md 

Attendants  tvith  FoilsySfC. 

Kino.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[The  King  puts  the  Hand  o/IjkEKTES  into 
that  qjf  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:  I  have  done 
you  wrong; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 

*  J«ilcrtf  iBom  at  the  odds]    At  the  vantage  stated. 

•  ^foin'gmng]  MisgiTin^  :  mternal  sense  of  revolt;  a  giving 
against,  sajrs  I>r.  Johnson  m  his  dictionary :  and  adds^  that  the 
word  is  formed  upon  the  same  prmciple  as  **  gainsay;"  which  is 
to  say  against. 

•  Ifymarwmif  Jj^a]  If  you  have  any  prcaeMimeat  of  evil, 
yielcf  to  its  suggestion. 
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This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  need^  have 

heard, 
How  I  am  punished  with  a  sore  distraetioo. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception,^- 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was*t  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  Never^  Hamlet :  ^ 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away,  < 

And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it* 
Who  does  it  then  ?  His  madness :  If 't  be  so, . 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

IjAER.  -      I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour^*^ 
I  stand  aloof}  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace,*» 
1  6«s5m!^' To   keep    my   name   ungor'd:*    But   till   that 

time, 
I  do  xeceive  your  offered  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely : 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  ril  be  your  foil,  Laertes;  in  mine  igno* 
ranee 

*  exeqftion]    Resentment. 

*"  a  voice  and  precedcHiqf  peace]    A.  sentence  pronounced,  and 
adjudged  case  in  favor  of. 
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Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed.* 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give    them    the    foils,    young    O^ric. 
Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  VeiT  well,  my  lord ; 

You  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'the  weaker  side.**^ 

Kino.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both : 
But  since  he's  bettered,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  *  These  foils  have  all 
a  length  ?  [They  prepare  to  play. 

OsR.  Ay  J  my  good  lord.  ' 

King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine^  upon  that 
table : 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit*  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordinance  fire; 

*  like  a  star  Cihe  darkest  night,  stkkjier^  off']  Be  made  by 
the  strongest  relief  to  stand  orightly  prominent.  For  darkest 
the  fo.  of  1632  strangely  reads  brightest, 

^  Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'the  weaker  side. 

King.  But  since,  &c.]  The  wager  having  been  twelve  hits  of 
Laerte8*s  to  nine  of  Hamlet's,  we  are  here  prepared  rather  to 
read  **  taken,  than  laid,  the  odds  ;*'  and  at  first  to  suppose  with 
Johnson,  as  it  struck  Hanmer,  who  omits  **  the  odda,**  that  it 
was  a  slip  of  our  author's.  But,  as  the  king  replies^  '<  since  h^'s 
better*d,  toe  have  therefore  odds,"  we  may  well  conceive  the 
phrase  to  be  used  by  the  different  speakers  with  a  different  aim : 
and  that  Hamlet  refers  to  the  higher  value  of  the  articles 
pledged,  and  the  king  to  the  advantage  had  in  the  other  terms 
of  the  wager ;  those  that  respected  the  issue  of  this  trial  of 
skill,  viz.  the  number  of  hits  on  each  side. 

Bettered  is  stands  higher  in  estimation.    The  quartos  readi 
better. 

«  This  likes  me  toeU]     See  H.  2.  King. 

^  Stoups  o/mne'}    Bee  V.  I.  I  Clown. 

*  quit  in  anstDtrl    Make  the  wager  quit,  or  so  far  drawn. 
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ThiB  king  shall  drink  to  Hadlet's  better  breath ; 
•  OTiie,      ^^^  j^  ^^  ^yp  ^^  «  union  ^^^  shall  he  throw. 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn ;  Give  me  the 

cups; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 
Noxo  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  j 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  [,They  plajf. 

Ham.  One. 

Laeb.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

OSR.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well,-— again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl 
is  thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health.     Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  sound;  and  Cannon  shot  off  within. 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  a  while* 
Come.     Another  hit ;  What  say  you  ?  \Thej/  play. 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows  : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet.^^ 

Ham.  Good  madam, 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord ;  I  pray  you,  pardon 
me. 

King.  It  is  the  poison'd  cup ;  it  is  to6  late. 

{Aside. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 
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Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
IiAER.  My  lord,  111  hit  him  now. 

Kino.  I  do  not  think  it. 

IiAER.  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  coiH 
science.  \Aside. 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes ;  You  do  but 
dally; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.^^*^ 

Laer^  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  {ThGf  phy. 

OsR.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet;    then^  in  stuf- 
Jlingy  thof  change  BapierSj*  and  Hamlet 
wounds  Laertes. 

King*  Part  them,  they  are  incensed^ 

HAMi.  Nay,  come  again.         [The  Quetnfalh. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

HoR.  They  bleed  on  both  sides :— How  is  it, 
my  lord  ? 

Osr.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine*  springe,»»*»inaowiv 
Osric;  tSi"^'    ^ 

I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queeil  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 


*  With  respect  to  the  probability  of  this  part  of  the  plot,  Mr. 
Steevens  has  justly  observed^  that  he  does  not  easily  conceive 
that  rapiers  can  be  changed  in  a  scuffle  without  knowing  it  at  the 
time. 

^as  a  tooodcock  to  mine  springe]  I  have  run  into  a  springe 
like  a  woodcock,  and  into  such  a  noose  or  trap  as  a  fool  oiuy 
would  hare  fallen  into ;  one  of  my  own  setting. 

M  a 
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Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my 
dear  Hamlet  1 
The  drink,  the  drink;  I  am  poison*d !  [^Die$. 

Ham.  O  villainy !  Ho  !  let  the  door  be  lock'd : 
Treachery !  seek  it  out.  [JLaektes  falls. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet :  Hamlet^  thou  art 
slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good, 
^n  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
TJnbated,*  and  envenomed  :  the  foul  practice** 
Hath  turn*d  itself  on  me  ;  lo,  here  1  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again :  Thy  mother's  poison 'd  ; 
I  can  no  more ;  the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too!  Then,  venom, to  thy  work. 

\^Stabs  the  King. 

OsR.  <§•  Lords.  Treason !  treason ! 

KiKG.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous, murd'rous,  damned 
Dane, 
•  the  ooiie.  Drink  off  this  potion  :  Is  thy  union*  here? 
*to».         FoUow  my  mother.*"  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd ; 

It  is  a  poison  tempered**  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee; 
Nor  thine  on  me  !^^^^  [Dks. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow 
thee. 

»  unbaied]  See  IV.  7.  King. 

••  thejotd  practice']     See  «'  pass  of  practice,"  IV.  7.  King. 

*^  Is  thy  union  here  f  follow  my  mother']  A  bitter  sarcasoo. 
Take  this  as  thy  lot  or  portion !  the  richly  prepared  cup !  D\e 
find  here  a^i  union  ?  Go  with,  follow  the  queen  1 

*  temper' J]    Prepared,  having  the  ingredients  mixed. 
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I  am  dead,  Horatio :  Wretched  queen/ adieu ! 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance> 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act,* 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  ^^^  O,  I  could  tell  you,—- 
But  let  it  be :  Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv  st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisned. 

HoR.  Never  believe  it  j 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man,-^*- 

Give  me  the  cup ;  let  go;  by  heaven  Til  have  it. 
O  God !  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name,  \ 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind 

me?** 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story. — * 

[^March  afar  oJff\  and  Shot  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

OSR.  Young  Fortinbras,  with   conquest  come 
from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio  $ 

*  That  are  but  mutts  or  audience  to  tUs  act'\  That  are  either 
auditors  of  this  catastrophe^  or  at  most  only  mute  performers,  that 
iiU  the  stage  without  any  part  in  the  action.    Johnson. 

**  live  behind  me]     Survive  me. 

^  If  thou  didst  ever — to  tell  my  story]  There  is  hardly  a 
bosom  that  can  be  unmoved  by  the  interest  and  feeling  excited 
in  this  passage :  but  it  is  its  ease^  that  constitutes  its  felicity ;  it 
is  its  unliU>oured,  simple  beauties  that  give  the  character  of 
sublimity  to  this  solemn  and  dignified  farewel. 

Kent,  though  not  indeed  with  so  hi^h  an  interest  and  such 
exquisite  feeling,  utters  a  similar  sentiment,  when  Lear  ex* 
pires. 

'f  Would  not  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  toorld 

'*  Stretch  him  out  longer."    £nd  of  the  play* 
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The  poteot  poison  quite  o*er-crow8  my  spirit  j***^ 

I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England  :* 

But  I  do  prophecy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice; 

So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents/^^  more  or  less, 

Which  have  solicited,'' — ^The  rest  is  silence,  [Die$. 

HoR.    Now  cracks   a   noble  heart 'Z^— Good 
night,  sweet  prince^ 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither?  [March  within. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and 

Others. 

FoHT.  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

HoR.  'What  is  it,  you  would  see? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havockl^ — O  proud 
death! 
What  feast  is  towafd  in  thine  eternal  cell,^^ 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot. 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb,  The  sight  is  dismal; 

And  our  affairs  fpm  England"^  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless,  that  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfillM, 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  dead : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks? 

*  the  newt  from  England]  i.  e.  the  fate  of  Roaencrants  and 
Guildenstern. 

^  the  (Kcurrentty  more  or  less,  which  have  solicited]  V^liich  hate 
importunately  and  irresistibly  urged  on — he  would  have  said, 
**  this  sad  catastrophe." 

*  This  quarry  cries  on  havo€k\  This  heap  of  prey  (see  quarry, 
Macb.  ly*  3.  Rosse)  proclaims  that,  \f hich  is  the  signal  of  de- 
solation in  war^  havoc.  The  phrase,  cries  on,  is  much  in  the 
same  way  applied  to  murder  in  Othello ; 

*^  Whose  noise  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder  ?*' 

V.  i.Iago. 

*  our  afTairs^om  England]    Matters  of  our  embassage. 
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Hob.  Not  from  his  mouth. 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you ; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death.* 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question,* 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England^ 
Are  here  arrived ;  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view;^®^ 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  come  about:  So  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts  f  ^^^ 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters  ;* 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,""  and  forc'd*  cause  j  •  ^•^'^  «<>» 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  ^^^'' 

FalPn  on  the  inventors'  beads :  *  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune ; 
I  have  some  rights*  of  memory "^^  in  this  kingdom^  •  soitot. 
Which  are*  toxlaim,  my  vantage  doth  invite  me.   "^t*'^^^' 

HoR.  Of  that  I  shall  have  always  cause  to  speak,       '   ^' 


•  Not  from  his  mouthy 
HaditiheabUityoflife'^    ' 

He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death']  Had 
it  the  means,  that  life  affords,  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  king ; 
from  whom  they,  as  the  creatures  and  spies  of  his  villanies, 
"Would  have  received  protection,  and  whose  more  atrocious  aims, 
wbeii  diiclosed  to  them,  would  appear  to  have  been  directed 
agaiBit  the  Hfe  of  bis  nephew,  Hamlet.  Thb  obscure  intkna- 
tion,  this  mjstery  thrown  over  the  transaction,  would  heighten 
curiosity  and  the  interest  of  tlie  commuotcatioits,  preseoUy  ex- 
pected from  Horatio. 

^jump  upon  this  bloody  question]  Close  upon,  and  as  if  by 
a  spring  or  bound  reaching  it.  *^  Just  or  Jump  at  this  dead 
hour,"  are  the  different  readings  of  the  folios  and  quartos  in  1. 1. 
Marc. 

.    *  put  on  by  cunrnp^]    Produced. 

*  rights  of  memory,  &c.]  Borne  in  memory,  not  forgotten  ; 
and  thence  to  have  effect  given  them. 
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Arid  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on 

more:* 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  j)erform*d. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild,**  lest  more  rois- 

•chance. 
On  plots,  and  errors,  happen/ 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage  ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on,** 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally :  and,  for  his  passage,^ 
The  soldier^s  rausick,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him. 
Take  up  the  bodies :  Such  a  isight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [^  dead  March. 

[Exeunt^  bearing  off  the  dead  Bodies;  after 
whichj  a  Peal  of  Ordnance  is  shot  qff^J 


,   *  J  shalt  have  always  cause — whose  Totce  shali  draw  on  mare'} 
From  Hamlet's,  whose  dying  Toice  or  suffrage  will  produce  or 
'draw  in  its  train  many  more.    For  ahvoays^  the  quartos  read  ako. 
The  To.  of  1632  gives  the  line— 

**  Of  that  I  shall  alwayes  cause  to  ^eak.'' 

^  are  wild]     Unsettled. 

^  On  plots  and  errors  happen]  i.  e.  in  consequence^  the  efiect  of. 

^  put  onl    Put  to  the  proof,  tried. 

^for  his  passage]  As  to  order  taken  for  the  ceremony  of 
conveying  him. 

'  If  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  were  to  be  characterised,  each 
by  the  particular  excellence  which  distinguishesitfrom  the  rest, 
we  must  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praise  of  variety^ 
The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that  the  argument  of  the  play 
would  make  a  long  tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diver- 
sified with  merriment  and  solemnity :  with  merriment  that  in- 
cludes Judicious  and  instructive  observations ;  and  solemnity  not 
strained  by  poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments  of 
man.  New  characters  appear  from  lime  to  time  in  continual 
succession,  exhibiting  various  forms  of  life  and  particular  modes 
of  conversation.  The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart 
with  tenderness,  and  every  personage  produces  the  efiect  in- 
tended, from  the  apparition  that  in  the  nr^t  Act  chilb  the  blood 


/^ 
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"with  horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last,  that  exposes  affectation  to  just 
contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure  against  objections. 
Ihe  action  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  in  continual  progression^ 
but  there  are  some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it. 
Of  the  feiffned  madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate 
'cause,  for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with 
the  reputation  of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman  most,  when  he 
treats  Ophelia  with  so  much  rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  use- 
less and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  instrument  than 
an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted 
the  King,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death  it 
at  last  effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had  no  part  in  pro« 
ducing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the  exchange 
of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of 
art.  A  scheme  might  easily  be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the 
dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  haVine  shown  little  regard  to  poetical 
Justice,  and  may  be  charged  wim  equal  neglect  of  poetical  pro- 
lability.  The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained,  but 
by  the  death  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gra- 
tification, which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of  Ophelia, 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the  pious. 

JOHNSOK. 

**  To  conform  to  the  eround-work  of  his  plot,  Shakespeare 
makes  the  young  prince  feign  himself  mad.  I  cannot  but  think 
this  to  be  injudicious ;  for  so  far  from  securing  himself  from  any 
violence  which  he  feared  from  the  usurper,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  likely  way  of  getting  himself  confined,  and  consequently 
debarred  from  an  opportunity  of  revenging  his  father's  death, 
which  noiir  seemed  to  be  his  only  aim ;  and  accordingly  it  was 
the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  away  to  England ;  which  design, 
had  it  taken  effect  upon  his  life,  he  never  could  have  revenged 
his  father's  murder.  To  speak  truth,  our  poet  by  keeping  top 
close  to  the  ground-work  ot  his  plot,  has  fallen  into  an  absurdity; 
for  there  appears  no  reason  at  all  in  nature,  why  the  young 
prince  did  not  put  the  usurper  to  death  as  soon  as  possible,  espe- 
cially as  Hamlet  is  represented  as  a  youth  so  brave,  and  so  care- 
less of  his  own  life. 

**  The  case  indeed  is  this.  Had  Hamlet  gone  naturally  to 
work,  as  we  could  suppose  such  a  prince  to  do  in  parallel  circum- 
stances, there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our  play.  The  poet, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  delay  his  hero's  revenge:  but  then  he 
should  have  contrived  some  ffood  reason  for  it."    Malonk. 

Of  this  play,  a  modern  writer,  with  just  conception  of  the  in- 
terest it  raises,  has  said ;  <*  Such  an  infinite  and  subtle  discrimi- 
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niltion  of  chftracter^  such  feelings  is  displayed  in  it ;  it  if  rendered 
80  exquisitely  interesting,  yet  without  the  help  of  a  regohurptot, 
almost  without  a  plan ;  so  like  is  it  in  its  simplicity  to  the  pro- 
gress of  nature  itself,  that  it  appears  to  be  an  entire  eifiision  of 
pure  genius  alone.*' 

There  are  in  the  last  editions  some  representations  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet,  which,  though  in  oUr  judgment  unfounded, 
yet  being  to  such  an  extent  injurious  to  it  as  in  some  measure 
to  throw  reproach  upon  our  author,  we  have  thought  fit,  with- 
out going  more  at  large  into  his  character,  to  give  our  view  of 
the  subject,  as  applicable  to  these  points. 

Mr.  Steevens  charges,  1.  **  Hamlet,  at  the  command  of  his 
fkther^S  ghost,  undertakes  with  seeming  alacrity  to  revenge  the 
murder ;  and  declares  he  will  banish  all  other  thoughts  from  his 
mind.  He  makes,  however,  but  one  effort  to  keep  hi^  word, 
and  that  is,  when  he  mistakes  Polonius  for  the  King;  on  an- 
other occasion  he  defers  his  purpose,  till  he  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  his  uncle  when  he  is  least  prepared  for  death, 
that  he  may  ensure  damnation  to  his  soul.** 

We  answer,  that  a  compliance  with  the  injunction  from  his 
father  to  revenge  his  death,  is  deferred  atjirst  to  enable  him  to 
satufy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  ghost's  repriesentation,  and 
whether  (as  he  intimates  an  apprehension  at  the  close  of  A.  II.) 
^  he  might  not,  in  the  broken  state  of  his  spirits,  have  been  abused 
by  a  nend.  It  must  here  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
if  Hamlet's  vengeance  had  been  presently  executed,  the  curtain 
must  at  once  have  dropped ;  no  art  or  address  could,  after  such 
event,  have  much  longer  sustained  the  drama,  and  carried  it  on 
to  a  fifth  act.  Having  made  choice  of  such  a  subject,  our  sfu- 
thor  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  give  his  character  the  features  of 
irresolution,  and  afterwards  to  cover  this  blemish  with  such  a 
veil  and  train  of  circumstances  as  be  had  address  enough  to  iu" 
troduce  and  throw  over  them.  A  hesitating  and  indecisive  mind 
would,  by  these  considerations,  be  naturally  led  to  pause ;  and 
even  if  this  view  of  the  subject  should  not  be  thought  fully  sa- 
tisfactory in  a  strict  investigation  of  character  by  a  biographer, 
yet  9S  he  was  to  fall,  to  reconcile  the  audience  to  his  iate,  and 
do  poetical  jusfice,  some  part  of  his  charactev  e^ould  be  left  im- 
perfect, or,  at  least,  questionable.  To  the  remaining  charge,  it 
»  answered,  that  the  principle  under  which  he  qfUnoardg  waves 
a  &ir  opportunity  of  efiecting  his  puroose,  was  in  confoftei^ 
with  pfevailing  notions,  insisted  upon,  hovfever  revolting,  by  aft 
popular  authors,  and  the  best  dramatic  writers  of  that  and  the 
sucdeeding  age  (see  note  at  the  close  of  III.  3.)t  and  thence  to 
a  degree  imperative  upon  the  playwright ;  and  this  senttment  h 
again  found  and  insisted  upon  in  Othello. 

Then,  as  is  above  admitted,  the  first  opportunity^  that  early 
offered  was  eagerly  seized:  and  though  the  blow  M\  upon  a 
wrong  person,  the  act  done  was  in  some  sense  an.  answer  to  this 
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%  **  Hie  dellberatelY  procures  the  execution  of  his  sehooKfel- 
lows^  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  who  appear  not,  from  any 
trircuaiBtaDces  in  this  play,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
treacherous  purposes  of  the  mandate  they  were  employed  to 
carry.  To  embitter  their  fate,  and  hazard  their  punishment  be- 
yond the  grare,  he  denies  them  even  the  few  moments  necessary 
lor  a  brief  confession  of  their  sins.  Their  end  (as  he  declares 
in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  Horatio)  gives  him  no  con- 
cern; for  they  obtruded  themselves  into  the  service,  and  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  destroy  them.'* 

Though  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  in  any  part  of  this  drama 
that  Hamlet  knew  that  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  were 
privy  to  this  murderous  project,  yet  throughout  he  perfectly 
well  understood  their  insiaious  aims,  under  the  mask  of  an  old 
school  friendship,  and  that  they  were  creatures  of  the  Kmg, 
placed  and  brought  from  a  distance  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
spies  upon  him :  but  it  was  not  till  after  ho  discovered  that  hb 
own  murder  was  to  be  effbcted  by  means  in  which  they  were  at 
least  chosen  agents  and  instruments,  that  **  benetted  round,"*  as 
he  says  he  was,  **  with  villanies,"  in  the  moment  of  discovery  and 
resentment,  he  retorts  upon  them  as  principals,  and  takes  the 
course  of  retaliation  which  that  moment  naturally  suggested,  the 
death  to  which  he  was  himself  destined. 

Mr.  Malone  presumes,  that  Shakespeare,  who  **  has  followed 
the  novel  of  the  Hystorie  of  Hamblet  pretty  closely,  probably 
meant  to  describe  Uoiencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ministers  of  the  King  in  the  novel,  and  who 
were  apprised  of  the  contents  of  their  packet,  as  equally  crimi- 
nal with  those  ministers,  and  combining  with  the  King  to  de- 
prive Hamlet  of  life."  The  passage  runs  thus :  **  Now  to  beare 
nim  company  were  assigned  two  of  Fengon's  faithful  ministers^ 
bearing  letters  ingravcd  in  wood,  that  contained  Hamlet's  death. 
But  the  subtil  Danish  prince,  being  at  sea,  whilst  his  compa- 
nions slept,  having  read  the  letters,  and  knowing  his  uncle's  great 
treason  toilh  the  toicked  and  villainous  nundes  of  the  two  courtiers^ 
that  led  him  to  the  slaughter^  raced  out  the  letters  that  concerned 
his  death,  and  instead  thereof  graved  others^  with  commission 
to  the  king  of  England  to  hang  his  two  companions ;  and  not 
content  to  turn  the  death  they  had  devised  against  him  upon  their 
aam  neckes,  wrote  further  that  king  Fengon  willed  him  to  give 
Iiis  daughter  to  Hamblet  in  marriage/*     Signat.  G  %, 

3*  **  From  his  brutal  conduct  towards  Ophelia,  he  is  not  less 
accountable  for  her  destruction  and  death." 

Now  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  his  conduct  to  her 
was  the  occasion  of  either.  On  his  most  offensive  carriage  to- 
wards her  (III.  J .),  she  is  so  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  proceeded 
from  distraction,  that  immediately  upon  it,  she  twice  implores 
heaven  to  help  and  restore  him ;  and,  upon  his  leaving  her,  ez^ 
claims, 

**  O,  what  a  noble  mbd  is  here  o'erthrown/' 
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So  htf  then,  as  respects  Ophelia  and  her  personal  fedingf , 
these  declarations  prove  that  she  was  no  otherwise  a  suferer 
from  this  supposed  offensive  carriage,  than  as  by  sympathy  par- 
taking in  his  sufierings :  and  so  far  as  respected  himself  and  bis 
main  purpose,  this  carriage  towards  a  beloved  object,  and  such  a 
personage,  was  the  surest  method  to  impressabelief  of  his  mad« 
ness  upon  all,  and  particularly  upon  the  father  of  that  beloved 
object,  the  confidential  minister  of  the  King  $  whose  apprehen- 
sions mighty  such  device  be  laid  asleep,  tiU  Hamlet  should  find 
his  scheme  ripe  for  execution. 

And  this  cnarge  ia  still  further  unjus(,  as  the  distraction  of 
Ophelia,  under  which  she  met  her  death,  is  throughout  this 
drama  represented  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  her  fiither*s 
sudden  and  melancholy  end. 

4.  **  He  interrupts  the  funeral  designed  in  honour  of  this 
lady,  at  which  both  the  King  and  Queen  were  present;  and,  by 
such  an  outrage  to  decency,  renders  it  still  more  necessary  for 
the  usurper  to  lay  a  second  stratagem  for  his  life,  though  the 
first  had  proved  abortive.*' 

As  the  interruption  to  this  ceremony,  and  in  this  presence, 
was  first  given  by  Laertes,  who  Jirst  leapt  into  the  grave,  and 
who  immediately,  upon  Hamlet's  so  doing,  became  the  aggres- 
sor in  an  assault  there,  it  seems  little  less  than  wilfully  injurious 
both  to  overlook  this  assault,  and  otherwise  charge  the  interrup- 
tion upon  Hamlet ;  and  the  more  so,  as  his  conduct  in  this  as- 
sault was  also  temperate  and  meritorious. 

It  is  still  more  strange  to  say  that  Hamlet*s  ofience,  at  the 
worst  not  even  charged  as  amounting  to  more  than  a  violation  of 
decency,  could  become  an  argument  for  the  *'  necessity**  of  the 
King's  **  laying  a  second  stratagem  for  his  life,"  i.  e.  for  assassi- 
nating him.  Further,  even  if  this  strange  consequence  were 
admitted,  the  thing  is  without  foundation  in  point  of  fact ;  for 
that  second  stratagem  was  concerted  before  the  time  of  the  fu- 
neral. 

5.  **  He  insults  the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  boasts  of  an  af- 
fection for  his  sister,  which  before  he  had  denied  to  her  face ; 

**  and  yet  at  this  very  time  must  be  considered  as  desirous  of  sup- 
porting the  character  of  a  madman,  so  that  the  openness  of  his 
confession  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  virtue." 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  to  this  denial  of  his  love,  the 
party  interested  at  the  time  the  denial  was  made,  herself  attached 
no  credit  to  it.  This  open  avowal  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  at  the  grave,  were  natural  ebullitions  of  that  passion  in 
an  ardent  mind ;  and  had  nothing  of  resemblance  to  a  designed 
insult  upon  the  brother  of  the  dead.  They  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  highest  degree  conciliatory ;  and  as  far  as  he  dared, 
true  :  and  such  qualities,  wherever  found  and  disclosed,  are  of 
the  character  of  virtue. 

6.  *^  He  apologizes  to  Horatio  afterwards  for  the  absurdity  of 
this  behaviour,  ta  Thich,  he  says,  he  was  provoked  by  that 
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**  nob1enes9  of  fraternal  fgt'ief,**  which,  indeed,  be  ooghl  rather 
to  haTe  applauded  than  condemned.'* 

For  his  intemperance  and  want  of  self  command,  in  which 
Laertes  repeatealy  set  him  the  example,  he  does,  indeed,  re- 

S roach  himself;  but,  though  curses  were  imprecated  also  uponr 
is  head  1>y  Laertes,  he  does  no  more  than  insist  upon  the  title, 
which  the  character  of  a  lo?er  gave  him,  to  indulge  in  wilder 
transports  than  any  that  the  affisction  of  a  brother  could  raise ; 
and,  instead  of  condemning  that  expression  o^  passion,'  he  In 
terms  applauds  the  "  nobleness"  of  the  source  from  which  it 
sprang. 

7.  **  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed^  that  to  bring  about  a  ve* 
conciliation  with  Laertes,  he  has  availed  bimself  of  a  dishonest 
fallacy;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
spectator  or  reader,  that  he  kills  the  King  at  last  to  revenge 
himself,  and  not  his  father." 

The  *'  dishonest  fallacy"  imputed  was,  that  **  he  was  visited 
with  a  sore  distraction."  The  principle  of  self-preservation  had 
long  dictated  to  Hamlet  that  he  must  not  allow  that  his  conduct 
was  under  the  guidance  of  sober  reason ;  and  as  he  knew,  from 
the  expected  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Eneland,  that  his 
time  was  short,  now,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  it  became 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  ne  should  continue  to  wear  this 
mask :  and  as  this  character  had  been  long  before  assumed  by 
Hamlet,  the  charge  of  dishonesty  had  with  much  more  propriety 
have  been  preferred  against  the  adoption  of  it  at  all,  tnan  at  so 
late  an  hour  against  this  apology :  for  nothing,  no  new  device, 
dishonest  or  fallacious  towards  Laertes,  exists  in  any  part  of 
Hamlet's  conduct. 

Then  as  to  the  remaining  part  o^  the  charge,  as  no  reason  is 
offered,  the  reader  must  be  equally  at  a  loss  with  ourselves  to 
conceive  why  Hamlet,  how  much  soever  alive  to  his  own  per- 
sonal wrongs,  should  not  also  have  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
those  of  his  father.  But  that  a  sense  of  those  of  his  father  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment  of  taking  his  revenge, 
his  words 

**  Here,  thou  incestuous^  murderous^  damned  Dane" 

speak  unanswerably.  These  point  solely  to  his  father's  cause 
and  injuries ;  and  are  in  direct  corresponaence  with  what  he  had 
just  said  to  Horatio ;  when,  enumerating  the  various  considera- 
tions that  constitute  a  justification  of  this  act,  he  classes  these 
first: 

**  He,  that  hath  IMd  my  father,  whor'd  my  mother.** 

Much  the  same  view  is  taken  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, in  his  Essays  upon  Shakespeare's  dramatic  Characters,  8vo. 

1797.  p.  101. 

He  says,  '<  engaged  In  a  dangerous  enterprize,  agitated  by 
impetuous  emotions,  desirous  of  concealing  tnem,  and,  for  that 
reason,  feigning  his  understanding  disordered  \  to  confirm  and 
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puUiah  thii  report,  teemidgly  so  huitful  to  hi*  rtpslaftkm,  he 
would  act  Id  direct  opposition  to  his  former  condnctf  and  inooiu 
iittentl J  ^vrith  the  genuine  sentiments  and  afiections  of  his  souL 
He  would  seem  frivolous,  when  the  occasion  required  him  to  be 
sedate :  and>  celd>rated  for  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  his 
conduct^  he  would  assume  appearances  of  impropriety.  Full  of 
honour  and  afifection^  be  would  seem  inconsistent:  of  elegant 
and  agreeable  manners,  and  possessins  a  complaceDt  temper, 
he  would  put  on  the  semblance  of  rudeness.  To  Ophelia  he 
would  shew  dislike  and  indifierence ;  because  a  change  of  thia 
nature  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  remarkable,  and  because 
his  a£Pection  for  her  was  passionate  and  sincere.** 

He  adds,  **  let  Hamlet  be  represented  as  delivering  himself 
in  a  light,  airy,  unconcerned  and  thoughtless  manner,  and  the 
rudeness,  so  much  complained  of,  will  disappear.*' 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  ^Tis  now  struck  twelve — *Us  bUter  cold]  Although,  ai 
confounding  time  past  and  present,  this  use  of  His  for  *thas  is 
anomalous,  yet,  as  familiar  language,  it  is  common  and  allowed. 
We  also  say^  **  It  is  gone  twelve."  The  instance  in  the  text 
recurs  in  die  opening  of  Sc.  4.  '*  It  is  struck  twelve.*'  And  in 
M.  ado  Ac,  we  nave — **  Don  Pedro  is  approached.**  I.  !•  Mes* 
lenger.  As  to  **  bitter  cold,''  see  <<  bitter  business,'*  at  the  end 
of  Act  III.  Hamlet's  soliloquy. 

(2)  7%f  rivals  of  my  toatch]    Associates,  partners. 

Dm.  **  Thus  to  heave 

**  An  idol  up  with  praise !  make  him  his  mate ! 
**  His  rivalt in  the  empire ! "    Sejanus,  Act  1. 4to.  l605. 

Mr.  Steevens  instances  Heywood*s  Rape  of  Lucrece>  1636 : 
**  TuUia.  Aruns,  associate  him ! 
**  Aruns.  A  nW  with  my  brother. 

Our  author  uses  rivality  in  the  same  sense,  in  Anth.  and 
Cleop.  III.  5.  Eros;  corrvoal  in  I  H.  IV.  Hotsp.  1.3,  and  IV.  3, 
Archb. :  and  competitor  throughout  his  works« 

Mr.  Todd,  whose  useful  labours  increase  the  stock,  as  well 
as  facilitate  and  open  the  avenues  to  our  literature,  shews  the 

frimary  sense  of  tnis  word  from  rixmsy  in  Morin's  Diet.  Etym. 
V.  and  Gr.  **  Rivalis  designe  proprement  ceux  qui  ont  droit 
d'usage  dans  une  m^me  ruisseau ;  et  comme  cet  usage  est  sou- 
vent  pour  eux  un  sujet  de  contestations^  on  a  transports  cette  sig* 
nification  de  rivalis  I  ceux  qui  ont  les  m^mes  pretentions  h  une 
chose." 

(3)  liegemen  to  ike  Dane']  Ldge^  Fr.  bound,  owing  allegi- 
«ace«  Minshieu  says,  *<  iMge  or  Uefe  man,  is  he  that  oweth 
legeancie  (from  /i]gfa,  IlaL  a  band  or  obligatioo)  to  his  Uege  lord ; 
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and  that  liege  lord  signifies  he  who  acknowledges  no  superior," 
In  the  sense  of  ^*  sovereign/*  it  occurs  in  L.  L.  L. : 

**  Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malecontents."     III.  I,  Bir. 

Andy  equivocally  rather^  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Enel.  Poesiei 
4to.  15S9,  p.  182. 

<*  He  losty  besides  his  children  and  his  wife, 
**  His  realmcy  tenowne,  Uege,  libertie  and  life.'' 

(4)  Give  you  good  nighf]  May  it  be  given !  May  he,  who 
has.  the  power  of  giving,  so  dispense :  or,  i  give  you  good  night, 
in  a  sense  similar  to  the  Latm,  dare  salutem. 

**  Qua,  nisi  tu  dederis  caritura  est  ipsa,  salutem 
**  Mittit  Amazonio  Cressa  puella  viro." 

Ov.  Phaedra  Hippolyto,  1. 

In  the  M.  W.  of  W.  Mrs.  Quickly  says  to  Falstaff*,  "  Give  your 
worship  good  morrow."  In  the  Avare  of  Moliere,  Harpagon  is 
ridiculously  described,  as  having  so  much  dislike  to  the  word 
give^  as  never  to  say,  *  I  give  you  good  day,'  but  *  I  lend  you,' 
&c.    *  Je  vous  pr^te/  &c. 

(5)  along 

With  uSf  to  toatch  the  minutes']     Tedious,  slowly  counted 
passage.    Mr.  Steevens  cites 

"  1  promise  ere  the  minutes  of  the  night  J* 

Ford*s  Fancies  chaste  and  noble,  Act  V. 

The  modem  editors  place  the  comma  after  along  instead  of  us. 
It  is  in  conformity  with  the  quarto. 

(6)  Thou  art  a  scholar^  speak  to  it,  Horatio']  It  has  always 
b^ea  a  vulgar  noUon  that  spirits  and  supernatural  beings  can 
only  be  spoken  to  with  propriety  or  effect  by  persons  of  learning. 
Tooy,  in  the  Night-walker,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  says : 

**  —  It  grows  still  longer, 
**  *Tis  steeple-high  now ;  and  it  sails  away,  nurse. 
**  Let's  call  the  butler  up,  for  he  speaks  Latiu, 
'<  And  that  tmll  daunt  the  devil:' 

In  like  manner  the  Butler,  in  Addison's  Drummer,  recollt- 
mends  the  Steward  to  speak  Latin  to  the  Ghost.    Rssd. 

It  was  so  conceived,  says  Mr,  Douce,  because  exorcisms  wefs 
usually  performed  in  Latin.    Illustr.  8vo.  I8O7.  II.  22a 

After  this  speech,  in  the  quarto  of  16IL  (enlarged  to  almoit 
as  much  again  as  the  original  copy)  followed  that  of  Horatio: 
*'  Most  like,:  it  horrowes  me  with  feare  and  wonder." 

And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  and  better  reading.  It  ii 
natural,  that  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  speaker  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  his  former  Confidence  and  in* 
credulity :  and  the  art  and  address  of  our  poet  is  shewn  by 
making  Horatio's  answer  (a  reply  not  to  the  last  speech  ami 
request  made,  but  an  observation  upon  an  observation  of  a 


preceding  speaker)  expressive  of  that  alarm  in  which  he  war 
absorbed. 

But,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  presumed,  of  making  this  answer 
more  obviously  intelligible,  our  Player  Editors,  or  the  taste 
of  the  age  twelve  years  afterwards,  interposed  this  speech  of 
Bamardo's : 
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Looks  U  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio.** 


(7)  It  harr&toi  me  with  fear  and  wonder]  Confounds  and 
overwhelms,  as  by  the  most  alarming  apprehension  of  acts  of 
inroad  and  violence. 

This  line  is  almost  copied  by  Milton  in  Comus : 

**  Amaz'd  I  stood,  harr<yvod  with  grief  and  y^ar.    v.  565. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  Warton  neither  offers  any  interpreta- 
tion, nor  points  out  the  etymon :  and  the  lexicographers  are  either 
silent  or  not  at  all  agreed  upon  the  subject.  Johnson  inter- 
prets  it  here  **  disturb,  put  into  commotion;**  and" thinks  it 
should  be  written  harry ^  from  harer^  Fr.  Minshieu  suggests  aro, 
to  plough,  as  the  derivation  of  harrow ;  and  derives  harrie^ 
which  he  interprets  '*  to  turmoile  or  vexe,**  from  hnr^  Sax.  in- 
torsio,  tormentum ;  while  Johnson  derives  the  verb  in  the  sense 
of  beat  or  break  up,  and  the  noun  harrow^  from  charroue,  Fr.  and 
harckey  Germ,  a  rake.  It  should  seem  tliat  they  are  considered 
as  one  and  the  «ame  word  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  interprets  it 
elsewhere,  as  Mr.  Steevens  does  here,  <'  to  conquer  or  subdue/' 
He  says,  **  by  him  that  haruoed  belle,'*  is  harried.  Sax.  harrassed, 
subdued.  Ch.  Mill.  T.  v.  3512 ;  and  adds.  *<  Our  ancestors  were 
very  fond  of  a  story  of  Christ's  exploits  in  his  Descensus  ad 
inferos^  which  they  called  the  harrowing  of  belle.  They  took 
it,  with  several  others  of  the  same  stamp,  from  the  gospel  of 
Nicodemus.*'  Fabr.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  Ihere  is  a  poem  upon 
tfiis  subject  in  MS.  Bodl.  1687* 

*'  How  Jesu  Crist  herowed  belle  -, 
**  Of  harde  gestes  ich  wille  telle." 

Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  Vol.  II.  430. 4to.  ed..' 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  we  find  the  word'  harow  in  th« 
same  tale 

**  Let  be,  Nicholas, 
**  Or  I  wol  crie  out  harow  and  i^as    v.  3296^ 

referred,  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  a  different  origin :  he  <<  rathev 
believes  haro  to  be  derived  from  two  Islandic  words,  onc^ 
probably  common  to  all  the  Scandinavian  nations,  Aor,  altus,. 
and  op,  clamor ;  and  adds,  that  haroep  or  harop,  was  used  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  sense  of 
harou  by  the  Normans."  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  Warton  says,  "  this  was 
an  exclamation  of  alarm  and  terror,  and  an  outcry  upon  the 
Mune  of  Rou  or  RoUo,  for  help."  Todd*8  Spencer,  III.  413. 
But  as  the  three  words  harrawy  harrie,  and  haroWf  are,  under 
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▼arious  spellings,  coufounded  by  glossograpihers*  tliej  may  all 
not  unreasonably  be  referred  to  the  same  source. 

The  words  appear,  thus  variously  represented,  in  our  diftrent 
old  writers  i  **  Harrow  harrc/m^  lo,  eheu ;  a  Fr.  haro^  an  outcry  for 
help,  much  the  same  as  the  English  hue  and  cry :  vide  Menage^ 
Gloss,  to  Gaw.  Douglas's  Virg.  Fo.  17 10.  "  Htry^,haryy  nuth 
biUchw).  These  are  words  expressive  of  hurry  and  confusion. 
Hiry^  harVy  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  haro^  or  the  err 
d  Paide^  like  huetium  in  our  old  laws,  and  hue  in  English.  Hu(» 
bihchow  *  is  used  with  us  for  uproar.  Ancient  Scottish  Poems 
from  MS.  of  G.  Bannatyne,  1770.  p.  17% 

**  With  bludy  ene  rolling  ful  thrawynlie 

**  Oh  and  richt  schrewiUy  wold  scne  clepe  and  crye^ 

**  Out,  //arro,  matrouns,  quharesoever  ze  be.*' 

G.  Dougl.  Virg.  p.  22a 
"  torvumque  repente 
**  Clamat,  Jo,  matres,  audite^  ubi  quseque.'' 

Mn.  VII.  399. 
**  They  rent  thare  hare  with  harro  and  allake.'' 

lb.  p.  432. 
•*  -■  ■"  manu  crines  laniata^ — turba /wriV.** 

JEn.  XII.  605. 

'•  Wherfore  /  ciye  out  harowe  on  them  [the  evyl  shrewes] 
whiche  so  falsly  have  belyed  me."  Reynard,  the  Foxe,  i2mo. 
155a     Signat.  L.  1,  b. 

^*  Advocates  and  attorneys  in  open  audience  at  the  barre  looke 
as  tho  they  would  eat  one  another,  crving  Harrol  for  justice  on 
iheir  client's  side.''  R.  C*s  Hen.  Steph.  Apology  for  Herodotus, 
fo.  1608,  p.  342. 

An  instance  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Ascham*s  Toxophiius 
has  ^iven  occasion  to  a  strange  perversion  of  the  text :  one  of 
^e  mfinite  number  bf  instances  in  which  the  ignorance  and 
presumption  of  Editors  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  blotting 
from  the  page  of  history,  together  with  all  traces  of  the  diaracter 
of  their  author's  style,  the  evidence  of  our  ancient  usages.  *<  One 
of  the  players  shall  have  a  pi^e  of  false  dyse  and  cast  them  out 
upon  the  Doarde,  the  honest  man  shall  take  them  and  cast  them 
a|5  he  did  the  other,  the  thirde  shall  espye  them  to  be  false  dyse 
and  shall  cry  out,  haroe  with  all  the  othes  under  God,  Uiat  he 
hath  falsely  wonne  their  money,  and  then  there  is  nothing  but 
bould  th^  throte  firom  mv  dagger."    4to.  1571,  fo.  14,  b. 

Such  IS  the  original :  out  in  a  book  published  under  the  name 
of  **  James  Bennet,  Master  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Hoddes- 
don,  Herte,*'  by  Davies  and  Dodsley,  4to.  without  date,  intitled 
die  English  Works  and  Life  of  Roger  Ascham  (m  which  the 
dedication  and  life  at  least  are  the  work  of  Dr.  Johnson),  instead 
of "  crye  out,  haroe^^  the  editor  has  given  «* crye out  harde,^ 

•  J9u66tt6,  or,  as  they  pronoimoe  it,  ^#066006,  if  at  thb  day  ao  exclamatioo  •f  a 
similar  import  in  South  Walet. 
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akerinjg  as  well  the  punctuation  as  the  word  itself:  and  in  thift 
▼ery  ridiculous  depravation  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ierSy  a  Glamorganshire  cler^man,  in  an  8vo.  edition,  ^7SSf 
and  in  an  edition  of  all  his  English  Works,  8vo.  18 15,  White, 
Fleet-street. 

^  From  this  Norman  usage,  Mr.  Ritson  says  the  word  **  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ha  Rou^*  i.  e. 
RoUoy  Duice  of  Normandy  :  Pharroh,  however,  was  the  old  war 
cr^  of  the  Irish.  Camd.  Britann.  16^5,  p.  1047,  and  Spenser's 
View  of  Ireland.  The  word  too,  or  crie  de  guerre,  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  Hara  ha.  Howell's  Letters,  8vo.  I726,  p.  1 13."  Anc, 
Metrical  Romances,  III.  349,  8vo.  1802. 

But,  whatever  its  real  origin,  the  tradition  of  the  country,  and 
the  form  of  the  invocation  of  their  revered  chieflain  (^  I'aide, 
flton  prince),  demonstrates  what  must  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  mhabitants  of  Normandy  and  its  adjacent  isles  upon  this 
subject :  and  in  those  islands  this  form  of  invocation  is  continued 
to  the  present  day.    The  53d  chapter  of  the  Grand  Coustumier 
de  Normandie  treats  De  Haro,  rendered  in  the  Latin  text  or 
translation,  **  De  clamore,  qui  dicitur  Harou.^^    It  states,  **  that 
in  his  court  of  Haro  the  Duke  of  Normandy  makes  inquest, 
whether  this  ciy  is  raised  with  just  cause  or  otherwise,  heavy 
penolties  attending  a  false  clamour :  and  directs,  that  it  shall 
not  be  raised,  unless  in  criminal  cases  or  offences  against  the 
state,**    Rouen,  Fo.  1539,  fo.  10&  74.  But  the  practise  is,  and, 
as  far  as  appears,  ever  has  Been,  directly  opposite :  and  we  are 
well  informed,  that  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  it  is  the  constant 
usage,  interjetter  le  ciameur  de  haro,  in  civil  cases,  to  prevent 
trespass  or  entry  under  colour  of  right ;  and  if  any  such  inroad 
is  repeated  after  this  cry  has  been  raised,  heavy  penalties  ensue. 
That  it  ever  could  have  been  confined  to  criminal  cases  will 
hardly  be  allowed,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  story  recorded  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  Conqueror's  funeral.    He  iiad  violently  dis- 
possessed the  owner  of  the  ground,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
deposit  his  remains.    The  owner,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  new 
invasion  of  his  property,  and  possibly  that  the  death  of  the 
invader  operated  as  a  renewal  of  those  rights,  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce under,  threw  in  the  ciameur  de  haro.    FaUe,  from  Paulus 
CBniglius,  states  his  challenge  to  haye  been  made  m  these  words : 
**  Qui  regna  oppressit  armis,  me  quoque  metu  mortis  hactenus 
oppressit.     Ego,  injuriae  superstes,  pacem  mortuo  non  dabo. 
Is  quern  infertis  hunc  hominem  locum  mens  est.     In  alienum 
solum  inferendi  mortui  jus  nemini  esse  defendo.     Si,  extincto 
tandem  indignitatis  authore,  vicit  adhuc  vis,  RoUonem,  condito- 
rem  parentemque  gentis,  appeUo ;  qui  legibus  a  se  datis  quam 

*  Rmml  is  the  real  and  proper  n^me,  Rem  or  l2o  the  abbreviatioo,  ROU0  the 
Uduited  name,  and  now  univenall  v  adopted ;  in  the  same  way  as  we  sav  Thnanns 
finr  De  Thoa.  From  whatever  other  sources  derived,  thSs  word  may  We  heeo 
eografted  into  oar  language,  it  teems  clear,  that  it  has  been  tnmwiitrwi  tv  ns  by 
ov  Norman  ancestors. 
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cujusquam  injuria  plus  unus  potest  polletque."    Hist,  of  Jenej^ 

1734.   P.  la,  17. 

It  appears  tooy  that  this  exclamation  is,  down  to  the  present 
times,  used  still  more  extensively ;  and  that  it  is  resorted  to  by 
those  who  meditate  or  make  attack,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
assailed.  In  his  private  memoir  of  Louis  XVI.  Mr.  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  says,  speaking  of  himself,  "  There  was  a  general  shout 
of  Ifaro  sur  l^ntcndant,  accompanied  with  the  most  furious  im- 
precations:"  ^nd  it  is  added  in  a  note,  that  *^  this  cry  is  used 
Dy  the  populace  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  when  they  intend 
to  insult*  or  attack  any  body.*'  8vo.  Ijg?,  Vol.  I.  p.  54.  It 
occurred  at  Rennes. 

(8)  — '—  when,  in  an  angry  parle^ 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice]  When  in  an 
angry  conference  on  the  ice,  he  dealt  out  his  blows  upon  the 
Poles,  who  are  accustomed  to  travel  in  sleds^  i.  e.  sledges,  on 
the  ice. 

The  Poles  were  formerly  called  Polacks^  in  all  the  old  editions 
written  FoUax  :  the  spelling,  doubtless,  in  conformity  with  the 
pronunciation. 

*^  The  Polonian,  whom  the  Russe  calleth  Laches^  noting  the 
first  author  or  founder  of  the  nation,  who  was  called  Ladies  or 
Leches^  whereunto  is  added  Po^  which  signifieth  people,  and  so 
i&  made  Polaches;  that  is,  the  people  or  posteritie  oi  Laches: 
^hich  the  Latines,  after  their  manner  t>f  writing,  call  Polanos.*' 
Giles  Fletcher's  Russe  Commonwealth,  l2mo.  ISQX,  fo.  05* 
Mr.  Steevens  cites  Vittoria  Corumbona,  16x2. 

'*  I  scorn  him  like  a  shav*d  Polack,** 

(9)  j^^^  At  this  dead]  For  dead,  one  of  the  quartos  and  the 
folio  of  1632,  read  same.  Upon  the  reading  of  the  quartos, 
which,  instead  of  Just  ^  is  Jump^  Mr.  M  alone  observes,  that  in 
the  folio  we  sometimes  find^a  familiar  word  substituted  for  one 
more  ancient. 

The  two  words;  says  Mr.  Steevens,  were  synonymous.  B. 
Jonson  speaiks  of  verses  made  on  jump  names^  i.  e.  names  that 
suit  exactly.  Nash  says — *^  and  jumpe  imitating  a  verse  in  As 
in  prssenti.'*     So,  in  Chapman^s  May  Day^  161 1 : 

"  Your  appointment  vrsis  jumpe  at  three,  with  me/' 

And  in  Kyffin's  Terence's'^Andria,  1588 : 

**  Comes  he  this  day  so  jump  in  the  very  time  of  this 
marriage  ?  "     See  V.  1.  Horat. 

(10)  impress  of  shipivrights]  It  is  not  any  where  shewn 
by  the  commentators  that  the  prest-money  for  the  retainer  of 

*  3at  it  has  been  questiooed,  whctlier  the  latendaut  was  not  here  considered 
^as  a  w^roDgfol  int(ud«er  and  malfeaior,  against  whose  torUoos  entrj  the  cry  was 
raised. 


toMiem^  has  any  ibing  to  do  with  shipwrights.  The  word  se«ns 
to  be  here  used  in  its  ordinary  signification^  as  in  Tr.  &  Cre.  II.  1. 
**  No  man  is  beaten  voluntary,  Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and 
you  as  under  an  impress.'*    Achil. 

(11)  ratified  hy  law,  and  heraldry]  By  St.  13  R.  II.  c.  2f 
the  court  of  Chivalry  has  **  cognizance  of  contracts,  touching 
(deeds  of  arms  or  of  war,  out  of  the  realm."  Mr.  Upton  says^ 
that  Shakespeare  sometimes  expresses  one  thine  by  two  substan* 
tives,  and  tnat  law  and  heraldry  means,  by  the  herald  law.  Ant. 
A  CI.  IV.  2. 

*'  Where  rather  I  expect  victorious  life, 
**  Than  death  and  honour, 

i.  e.  honourable  death.  Steevens.  See  Sc.  IL  **  leave  and 
favour."    Laertes. 

Puttenham,  in  his  Art  ofPocsk^p,  148,  speaks  of  The  Figure 
of  Twynnes :  "  horses  and  barbs,  for  barbed  horses,  venim  and 
aartes,  for  venimous  dartes,**  &c.     Farmer. 

(12)  covenant 

And  carriage  of  the  article  designed]  Tenor,  force,  or 
import  of  the  article  drawn  up.  Design,  says  Mr.  Malone,  is  to 
mark  out  or  appoint  for  any  purpose.  Cowdrey  Alph.  Tab.  l604« 
To  shew  by  a  token.  Minsnieu,  l6i7-  Designed  is  yet  used  h^ 
this  sense  in  Scotland,  as  is  designated  with  us. 

Instead  o^  covenant,  the  quarto,  1604,  gives  co^mart,  i.  e.  com- 
pact, joint  treaty  ;  and  formed,  as  another  word  of  our  author's, 
that  does  not  often  occur,  co-mates.    As  you,  &c.  II.  1.  Duke  S. 

(13)  unimproved  mettle"]     Unimpeached,  \inauestioned. 

The  modern  editors  adopt  the  modern  sense  ot  this  word  **  un- 
trained or  undisciplined."  The  verb,  improve,  does  not  occur 
in  many  of  our  early  dictionary  ivriters,  as  Baret  and  Minshieu ; 
and  on  its  introduction  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  ''  reprove, 
impute,  or  disprove."  Mr.  Tooke  say^,  *'  it  was  taken  from  the 
French,  who  used  it,  and  still  continue  to  use  it,  in  the  same 
meaning :  and  that  it  wa9  perpetually  so  used  by  the  authors 
about  Shakespeare's  time,  and  especially  in  theological  contro- 
versy." **  For  ye  fondely  improve  a  conclusion  which  myghte 
stande  and  be  true.*' — Declar.  agt.  Joye  by  Gardiner,  Bish.  of 
Winchester.  **  Ther  did  they  worshyp  it  in  their  scarle^gownes 
with  cappes  in  hand,  and  here  they  improved  it  with  scomes 
and  with  mockes,  grennynge  upon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a 
pUye."-— Bale's  Actes  of  £ng.  Votaries.  Divers,  of  rurley,  4to. 
1798,  I.  165.  And  he  says  the  wora  here  means  **  unim« 
peached,"  from  the  verb  to  blame,  censure,  &c.  But  the  use 
of  the  word  was  certainly  not  appropriated  to  any  one  science. 
^  Whiche  tbynge  as  I  do  not  improve,  so  I  denye  it  to  be 
necessarye." — PaynePs  Hutten  **  Of  the  wood,  guiacum,  that 
heleth  the  French  Pockes.**  l2mo*  1533,  €•  7;  Anene^  coija^ 
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eidety  Ac.  none  of  thejphisitionfl,  that  have  any  judgement^ 
improveihef  but  they  amrme  these  to  be  good."— lb.  c.  IK 
**  Some  forbidde  washin^es  and  all  maner  bathes,  I  thynke  by- 
cause  they  mollifie  the  sinowes  and  lose  theni^  and  yet  they  do 
not  improve  sweatynges/'-— lb.  c.  26,  p.  7B«  b.  in  all  these 
instances  the  originiUy  rendered  improve^  is  improbo,  Ulcick. 
Huttenus  de  Guiaci  Medicina,  Mogunt.  4to.  1520.  Sir  Tho. 
More,  in  his  letter  to  ti.  VIIL  Mar.  1534,  says,  **  Not  presuming 
to  looke,  that  his  Highnes  should  any  thyng  take  that  point  for 
the  more  proved  or  improved^  for  my  poore  minde  in  so  mat  a 
mater."  Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  instancing  from  Whitgift, 
points  out  this  as  Ihe  French  use  of  the  word.  We  now  use  the 
word  reprove^  from  the  Lat.  reprobo^  (whence  we  also  take  the 
verb  ana  noun,  reprobate)  instekd  of  improve.  Of  the  compound 
in  the  text,  unimproved  no  instance  has  occurred  in  the  above 
sense':  and  Dr.  Johnson  (as  the  word  has  been  in  use  for  the 
last  century  at  least,  and  with  a  satisfactory  sense)  has  inter* 
preted  it  and  it  may  be  rightly^  **  not  regulated  or  guided  by 
Knowledge  or  experience." 

In  Jonson's  Every  Man  in,  &c.  III.  2.  where  Bobadil  says, 
**  Sir,  believe  me  on  my  relation ;  for  what  I  tell  you  the  world 
shidl  not  rfprovCf** — it  is  said,  in  a  late  edition  of  his  works,  that 
the  quarto  edition  of  i603  in  this  place  reads  improve.  Hence, 
as  well  as  from  this  use  of  it  by  Sir  Tho.  More,  it  may  reason* 
ably  be  inferred,  that  it  was  known  in  this  sense  to  our  author. 

(14)  Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resoiuies 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 

That  hath  a  stomach  int"]  Snapped  up  with  the  eager 
voracity  of  a  shark,  caught  up  from  any  or  all  quarters  &r  a 
bellyful,  sturdv  begears,  sharpset,  and  of  courage  equal  to  any 
enterprise.  The  redundancy  of  **  food  and  diet''  may  have 
been  emploved  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mind  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  metaphor  in  the  use  of  the  word  stotnach,  here 
put  in  an  equivocal  sense,  importing  both  courage  and  appetite. 
We  have  a  similar  play  upon  the  word  in  Two  G.  of  V.  where, 
on  Julia's  asking  her  waiting  woman,  with  whom  she  had  been 
peevish,  whether  it  was  near  dinner  time,  she  replies : 

**  I  would  it  were, 
'<  That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat^ 
^  And  not  upon  your  maid."     I.  2. 

(15)  romage]  Romefynge^  prevy  mustrynge.  Ruminatio.  Mi- 
litatio.  Musitatio.  Promptuar.  parvulor.  clericor.  4to.  1514. 
This  rendering  of  the  wora  apj^ies  closely  to  the  military  use  or 
bearing  of  it  m  the  text:  but  to  rummage  trunks  or  papers  is 
in  every  day's  use,  for  making  a  thorough  ransack  or  search. 
Philips  says,  *<  It  is  originally  a  sea  term,  and  properly  signifies 
Co  remove  goods  out  of  a  ship's  hold,  when  there  must  be  search- 
log  and  tumbling  about"    Todd^s  Diet. 
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(16)  qweMon  of  these  wars]  Ground  or  point  that  draws  on 
debate,  *'  word  of  war/'  as  in  Ant.  &  CI.  II.  2,  Cses.  where  this 
term  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense ;  but  perhaps  more  directly 
so  lb.  III.  2.  Enob. 

**  At  such  a  point, 
**  When  half  to  half  the  world  opposM,  he  being 
"  The  merest  question.'* 

(17)  moth]  Moth  is  throughout  our  author,  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  l . 
Dem.  K.  John  IV.  l.  Arth.  &  H.  V.  K.  Hen.  IV.  1,  the  read- 
ing for  mote  or  atom.  Mr,  Malone  instances  the  preface  to 
Lodgers  Incarnate  Devils :  **  They  are  in  the  aire  like  atom$  in 
Sole,  mother  in  the  sonne.*'  4to.  1656$  and  Florio's  Ital.  Diet. 
1^96,  *'  Festuceo,  ^  moth,  a  little  beam."  <*  Motoghe,  tinea"  in 
Prompt,  parvulor.  is  in  Ortus  Vocabulor.  spelt  moughf. 

(18)  ^s  stars  mth  trains  of  fire  and  detos  of  bloody 
Disasters  tn  the  sun'\    Shakespeare  having  told  us^  that, 

as  precursors  of  a  great  event,  certain  prodigies  were  seen,  pro- 
ceeds, without  any  thing  to  connect  nis  sentence,  to  instance 
other  prodigies.  In  usual  course  we  should  say,  *'  Ghosts  ap- 
peared— and  there  were  also  other  fearful  and  preternatural 
appearances:**  and  yet,  as  it  stands,  there  is  no  di£Bculty  in 
conceiving  the  meaning.  This  being  so,  may  we  not,  with 
Shakespeare*s  license  and  title  to  exemption  from  grammatical 
shackles,  read  or  understand  it  thus :  **  The  graves  opened^  the 
dead  were  seen  abroad  [spectacles  such]  as,  &c."  This  we  must 
do,  or  with  more  unwarrantable  license  and  much  less  proba- 
bility, though  with  sense  and  consistency,  read  with  Mr.  Rowe : 

**  Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  o^  blood  Jell, 

'^  Disasters  veitd  the  sun.** 

Upon  the  passage  in  Par.  Lost,  I.  597$  where  'tis  said, 

**  the  moon 
^*  In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds,'' 
Warburton  observes,  that  disaster  is  here  used  in  its  original 
sijnufication  of  evil  conjunction  of  stars  -,  and  Sylvester,  speaking 
of  the  planet  Saturn  in  his  Du  Bartas,  says, 

**  His  froward  beams  disastrous  Jrofvons J*  p.  80. 

(19)  and  the  moist  star']  The  moon  or  wateiy  star.  "  Quo 
ululatibus  meis  via  patefieret  ad  coelum  usque^  et  inde  possem 
deducere  pollidam  iUam  humidorum  reginam  ad  toiscendas  me- 
cum  lachrymas."    Jac,  Howel,  Anglia  flens.  ]8mo.  l646,  p.  2. 

Mr.  Malone  cites  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  1590 : 
^  Not  that  night-wand'ring,  p(de  and  r^aVry  star.*' 

(20)  like  precurse  of  fierce  events]  Fierce  is  here  bloody  and 
terrible,  as  elsewhere  we  find  it  **  extreme,  excessive.*' 

**  O  the  fierce  wretchedness^  that  glory  brings." 

Tim.  IV.  2.  Flav. 
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We  have  *^  fierce  extremes,"  K.  John,  last  sc.  and  *'  fierce 
vaaitieSy"  H.  VJII.  Buck.  1. 1.  la  Jonson's  SejaBUS,  ArruBtkui 
says, 

«*  O  most  tame  slavery,  and  fi^ce  flattery  i "    A,  V. 

i^l)  omen  coming  on\  Portentous  event  at  hand.  That  this 
noun  was  used  in  the  sense  of /a/^»  Dr.  Farmer  has  shewn  from 
the  life  of  Merlin  by  Hey  wood. 

<<  Merlin,  well  vers'd  in  many  a  hidden  spell, 
<<  His  countries  omen  did  long  since  foretell.'* 

And  Mr.  Steevens  has  in  the  .Vowbreaker  shewn  the  use  of  the 

tidjective  for Jaial, 

**  And  much  I  fear  the  weakness  of  her  braine 
**  Should  draw  her  to  some  ominous  exigent." 

(22)  The  passages  included  in  brackets  are  throughout  this 
work  taken  from  Mr.  Steevens's  edition  of  the  quarto.  In  that 
edition  the  title  page  of  this  play  in  l6ll  (there  had  been  two 
preceding,  one  in  l604,  and  another  in  l605}  states,  that  it  had 
oeen  enlarged  to  almost  double  its  original  size.  It  also  appears, 
that  in  their  folio  of  l623,  the  player  editors  made  many  retrench* 
ments.  Splendid  passages,  not  contributing  to  the  action  of  the 
drama,  and  not  admitted  latterly  in  representation,  they  may 
have  not  adequately  appreciated;  and  the  coherence  of  the 
dialogue  and  fable  may  in  consequence  be  sometimes  found  to 
have  suffered.  Johnson  says,  their  omissions  sometimes  leave  it 
better^  and  sometimes  worse,  and  seem  only  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abbreviation, 

(23)  Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded^  &c.]  *'  If  any  of  them  had 
bound  the  spirit  of  gold  by  any  charmes  in  caves,  or  in  iron 
fetters  under  the  ground,  tney  should  yor  their  oum  soules  quiet 
(yohich  guestionlesse  else  would  whine  up  and  down)  if  not  for  the 
ffood  of  their  children^  release  it /*^- Decker's  Knight's  Con- 
juring, &c.    Steevens.  ' 

It  18  also  observed  by  Johnson,  that  the  whole  of  this  address 
is  very  elegant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to  the  common  tradi- 
tions of  the  causes  of  apparitions. 


(24)  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable] 

*^  As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

"  With  thy  keen  sword  impress."     Macb.  last  sc. 

**  Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven.'' 

K.  John^  II.  2.    Malonb. 

(25 )  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom']  Mr.  Steevens 
l^ys,  tnat  the  cock,  the  trmnpet  to  the  mom,  the  reading  of  the 
4to.  l604,  is  so  called  in  lines  ascribed  to  Drayton. 

*^  And  now  the  cocke,  the  momitig's  trumpeter^ 
*^  Played  huntsup  for  the  day  star  to  appear." 
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Ajid  be  certainly^  in  the  same  marked  phrase  as  our  author^  tells 

u»f  that  he  calls  up  the  sun. 

''  The  cocke,  the  country  horologe  that  rings 
*'  The  cheerefull  toarning  to  the  sunne's  axoake, 
**  Missing  the  dawning  scantles  in  his  wings.*' 

Moses  his  Bush.  Part  II.  4to.  1630,  p«  157. 

(26)  Whether  in  sea^  &c.]  According  to  the  pneumatology 
of  that  tiine^  every  element  was  inhabited  by  its  peculiar  order 
of  spirits,  who  had  dispositions  difierent,  according  to  their  va» 
rious  places  of  abqde. 

A  Chorus  in  Andreini's  drama,  called  Adamo^  written  in  lOlS, 
consists  of  spirits  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  hell,  or  subterraneous, 
being  the  exiled  angels.  *'  Choro  di  Spiriti  ignei,  aerei,  acqua- 
tici^  ed  infernali,"  &c.  These  are  the  demons  to  which  Shake* 
spc^re  alludes.  These  spirits  were  supposed  to  controul  the 
elements  in  which  they  respectively  resided  5  and  when  formally 
invoked  or  commanded  by  a  magician,  to  produce  tempests,  con- 
flagrations, floods,  and  earthquakes.  For  thus  says  The  Spanish 
Mandeville  of  Miracles,  &c,  160O:  ^*  Those  which  are  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  ayre,  and  those  that  are  under  them  nearer 
the  earth,  are  those,  which  sometimes  out  of  the  ordinary  ope* 
ration  of  nature  doe  moove  the  windes  with  greater  fury  than 
they  are  accustomed;  and  do,  out  of  season,  congcele  the 
doudes,  causing  it  to  thunder,  lighten,  hayle,  and  to  destroy 

the  grasse,  come,  &c.  &c. Witches  and  necromancers  worke 

many  such  like  things  by  the  help  of  those  spirits,*'  &c.  Of  this 
school  therefore  was  Shakespeare's  Prospero  in  The  Tempest, 
T.  Wartok. 

Bourne  of  Newcastle^  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  common  People^ 
informs  us,  ''  It  is  a  received  tradition  ainong  the  vulgar,  that 
at  the  time  of  cock-crowing,  the  midnight  spirits  forsake  these 
lower  regions,  and  go  to  their  proper  places. — Hence  it  is,  (says 
'he)  that  in  country  places,  where  the  way  of  life  requires  more 
early  labour,  they  always  go  chearfully  to  work  at  that  time; 
whereas  if  they  are  called  abroad  sooner,  they  imagine  every 
thing  they  see  a  wandering  ghost."  And  he  quotes-  on  tliis.pc* 
casion,  as  all  his  predecessors  had  done,  the  well-known  lines 
from  the  first  hymn  of  Prudentius.  I  know  not  whose  transla- 
tion he  gives  us,  but  there  is  an  old  one  by  Heywood.  The 
pious  chansons^  the  hymns  and  carrots^  which  Shakespeare  men« 
lions  presently,  were  usually  copied  from  the  eider  Christian 
poets.    Farmer. 

(27)  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine'}    From  St.  Ambrose's  hymn  in  the  Salii- 
bttjry  service. 

**  Praco  diet  jam  sonat : 
"  Hoc  excitatus  Luci/er — 
^  H4c  omnis  Errorum  chorus 
*^  Viam  ftocendi  deseritf 
"  GaUo  canente.** 
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Mr.  Douce  not  only  suppoaea  -that  Shmkeapeore  had  teen 
thew  lines,  but  is  diapoied  to  infer  from  some  parts  of  them,  thU 
he  was  a  Latin  sdiolar :  and  it  muEt  be  allowed,  that  extravagant, 
erring,  and  coti/ine,  are  terau  not  vernacular:  derivatives  from 
B  learned  language,  they  have  here,  though  used  in  close  suc- 
cession, a  dignified  propriety  and  nothing  tumid  or  peilantic,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  delivered  with  alt  the  ease  and  perspicuity, 
with  which  an  accomplished  scholar  might  be  supposed  to  ad^t 
and  transfuse  the  spirit  of  one  language,  that  be  nad  a  mastery 
in,  to  the  occasion  and  into  the  character  in  which  be  chose  to 
a>e  it  in  another. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  these  short  Latin  hymiw 
(such  as  Flaminius's, 

"  Jam  noctis  umbras  Lucifer 
"  Alnue  diei  nuntius,''  &c. 
printed  in  I*rece8  privatte  regia  authoHtate,  i2mo.  1S98,)  were 
■0  popular,  that  their  language  even  might  have  been  femiliar. 
81  well  as  the  images  open,  to  our  author  through  translation. 
There  are  so  many  channels  through  which  the  wording  of  reli- 
gious formularies,  and  the  records  of  popular  superstitions,  in 
whatever  language  they  are  found,  become  accessible,  that  the 
adoption  of  either  their  words,  er  images,  or  both,  will  afford  a 
Tery  slender  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Douce's  conclusion, 

Mr.  Steevens  points  out  two  instances  in  Chaproan's  Odyssey, 
in  which  this  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  iiiantfering  or  erratic.. 
Telemachus  calls  Ulysses  "  My  crrii^  &ther."    Oc^s.  IV.  p.  55. 

"  Erring  Grecians  we  from  Troy  were  turning  homewards." 
T/iomd»  aTWXaySgvTsf.  Odys.  IX,  v,  asg. 

We  find  the  verb  also  in  the  sense  of  rove  or  roa^,  in  his 
Batrachom.  p.  4. 

*'  The  cat  and  night-hawke,  who  much  scathe  confer 

"  On  all  the  outraies  (foramen,  rpwyXii)  where  for  food  I  erre." 

Mr.  Steevens  baa  produced  an  instance  of  the  word  extrava- 
gant in  the  sense  in  which  vagrant  ia  used  in  our  criminal  law  : 
**  They  took  <ne  up  for  a  'tlravcgant."  Nobody  and  Somebody. 
ISgS-  And  in  Othelto  we  have  Uie  same  ideas  coupled  in  nearly 
the  nine  expressions : 

"  In  an  extravagant  and  wheding  atranger."  1. 1.  Roder. 

(as)  It  Jaded  on  the  criming  of  ike  cockl  Its  shadowy  appear- 
ance lost  all  of  its  distinctness:  it  melted  into  thin  air:  passed 
away,  vanished,  flitted.  Vado  ia  to  flow  t>r  go,  "  as  a  river  doth," 
says  Littleton  in  his  Dictionai^,  "  Hinc  Angl.  to  vade  or  fade'* 

"  Thy  form's  divine,  no  Jading,  vading  flower." — Brathwaite'a 
Strappado  for  the  Divell,  12mo.  ii\&.  p.  33. 

"  O  darknesse.yaife  thy  way  from  hence." — Barnabe  Googe's 

Pfllengcnius's  ZoiiJako  lif  Life,  llmo.     Mr.  Sleevena  refers  to 

V:>    Aqoii   IV.  i(j,     riiilostratus  giving  an  account  of  the  ap- 

■  "F  ^^Iijiich'  shade  to  Apolloniua  Tyaneus,  says  that  it 

1  a  little  glimmer  as  aoon  aa  the  coek  avteed. 
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{7Q)  No  faixy  take^]  TalctB^  the  reading  of  the  quartos, 
18  catchesy  possesses,  blasts.  See  M.  W.  of  W..IV..4.  Mrs. 
Page. 

^30)  gracious']  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  epithet  with 
which  it  is  associated,  with  "blessedness:"  participating  of  a 
heavenly  quality,  of  grace  in  its  scriptural  sense— quasi  quodam 
divino  afflatus  spiritu :  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  K.  John, 
HI.  4.  Const. 

"  There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom.'* 
And  frequently  in  our  author's  works :  where  it  does  not  mean, 
as  has  been  interpreted,  graceful,  elegant,  winning,  pleasing 
simply,  but  of  the  character  and  nature  above  stated ;  touched 
with  something  holy,  instinct  with  goodness.  O  scelestum  ho- 
mmem !  *<  Oh  what  an  tmgraiioui  felowej  '*  Nic.  Udall's  FJoures 
from  Terence,  l2mo.  1550.  fo.  83.  &  98,  b.  See  Two  6.  of  V. 
Launce.  III.  1. 

(31)  But,  look,  the  fnom^  &c.]  Doubtless  the  almost  momen- 
tary appearance  of  the  Ghost,  and  the  short  conversations  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  to  it,  could  not  have  filled  up  the  long 
interval  of  a  winter's  night  in  Denmark,  from  twelve  till  morning. 
But,  indifferent  as  was  Shakespeare  to  all  dramatic  rules  and 
laws,  there  was  no  other  license  so  larpe  as  that  which  he  took 
with  Time.     In  whatever  direction  and  wherever  he  sped, 

'*  Still  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain." 
With  the  interesting  topic  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  at 
the  close,  and  dazzled  also  as  an  audience  would  be  by  the 
splendor  of  his  poetry,  this  irregularity  would  not  in  representa- 
tion be  generally  detected  at  any  time;  and  at  this  time  it 
would  neither  be  thought  of  or  regarded  :  and  when  the  age  and 
the  audience  so  little  attended  to  it,  as  Mr.  Steevens  represents 
to  be  the  case,  the  playwright  was  not  likely  to  be  very  anxious 
about  it.  He  tells  us,  in  his  notes  upon  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
players,  that  **  dumb  shews  sometimes  supplied  deficiences,  and 
at  others  filled  up  the  space  of  time  which  was  necessary  to 
pass,  while  business  was  supposed  to  be  transacted  in  foreign 
parts.  With  this  method  01  preserving  one  of  the  unities,  our 
ancestors  appear  to  have  been  satisfied." 

(32)  -»^  Moith  a  defeated  joy. 

With  one  auspicious^  and  one  dropping  eye]  ^  With  joy 
baffled,  and  with  one  well-omen'd  and  smiling,  and  one  clouded 
and  weeping  eve. 

A  similar  idea  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  Wint.  T. : 
**  She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  another 
cdevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled." 

^33)  bands  of  law]  Under  every  species  of  bond  or  solemn 
obligation.  **  A  sealed  compact,  well  ratified  bylaw  and  he- 
raldiy."    Sc  1.  Hor.    **  Limit  this  presumed  liberty  within  the 


>    « 
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bands  of  discretion  and  government.'*-^  ITey wood's  Apol.  for 
Actors,  1612. 

(34)  gfliV]  Progress.  From  the  A.  S.  verb  gae,  A  gate  for 
a  path,  passage,  or  street,  is  still,  says  Dr.  Percy,  current  in  the 
North.    See  M.  N.  Dr.  V.  1.  Thes. 

(35)  Out  of  his  suhfect'\     Out  of  those  subject  to  him. 

<«  So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land."    Sc.  1.  MarceD. 

<<  The  general  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king 
**  Quit  their  own  part." 

M.  for  M.  II.  4.  Ang.  &  III.  2.  Lucio. 

(36)  — —  The  scope 

» Of  these  dilated  articles  allmio]    The  tenor  of  these  articles^ 
set  out  at  large,  authorizes. 

The  use  of  the  plural  verb  with  a  nominative  singular,  so  far 
from  being  offensive  even  to  modem  ears,  seems  under  the  pre-- 
sent  circumstances,  viz.  those  of  a  plural  genitive  intervening, 
to  improve  the  harmony  of  the  versification,,  and  to  constitute 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

At  any  rate  our  author  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  loose 
practise  of  his  age,  which,  even  in  prose,  and  where  no  member 
of  a  sentence  was  iuterposed  between  the  nominative  case  and 
the  verb>  allowed  plural  verbs  and  nouns  singular,  and  vice 
versa,  to  be  united. 

A  similar  example  occurs*  in  III.  2,  Flatter  King,  where, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  license  was  used  for  the  con* 
venience  of  the  rhyme :  but  nothing  is  more  fully  understood, 
than  that  it  wa^  the  practise  of  the  learned  of  these  times,  of  our 
translators  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  our  highest  person* 
ages,  as  well  as  our  greatest  scholars  and  most  polished  writers, 
to  join  noun  and  verb  without  any  regard  to  the  singular  or 
plural  of  either.  In  her  translation  of  a  classic  it  was  done  by 
the  sovereign  of  that  day:  '*  The  cleare  daiesjbl/woes  the  darck 
clowdes :  the  roughest  seas  insues  the  greatest  calmes : "  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Seneca,  given  to  Sir  J.  Harrington,  1597.  Nt^ 
Antiq.  12mo.  1779>  II*  308 :  and,  when  laying  down  rules  for 
composition,  we  find  in  the  works  of  her  learned  successor, 

'<  And  birds  with  all  their  heavenlie  voces  cleare 
**  Dois  mak  a  sweit  and  heavinly  harmony, 
*'  And  fragrant^t/r^  doisBpring  up  lustely!" 

King  James* sreylis  and  cautelis  of  Scottis  Poesie^  1584. 

And,  whether  it  was  understood  or  not,  that,  from  the  rude  state 
of  our  language,  the  ear  was  then  untuned  and  inattentive  to. 
niceties  and  the  modulation  of  its  periods,  certainly  this  was  not 

•  *«  The  tnofence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
**  Their  own  enactnres  will  themselves  detfnf'" 
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mn  ace^  m  which  it  is  posBible  to  refer  tuch  a  practife  to  the  want^ 
of  a  Kaewledge  of  the  common  rules  of  grammar. 

Such  then,  from  whatever  cause  arising^  being  the  actual  in* 
difference  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  even  where  the  Terb 
immediately  follows  the  nominative  case,  and  Shakespeare,  as 
his  ear  guided,  giving  occasionally  into  a  practise  iuto  which  he 
had  been  led,  and  has  been  followed,  by  scholars  and  princes^ 
this  departure  from  rule,  or,  more  properly,  such  exceptions  to  it 
as  the  present^  whatever  may  be  pretended  by  modem  refine^ 
ment,  were  then  at  least  warranted ;  and  in  familiar  dialogue 
roar  yet  be  admitted  as  judicious. 

In  this  case,  where,  after  a  genitive  plural  preceded' by  a 
noninative  singular,  a  plural  verb,  immediately  following  the 
eefnitive  plural,  forms  the  sentence,  the  ear  does  not  only  not 
feel  this  use  of  tlie  verb  as  any  way  offensive,  but,  on  the  con« 
trary^  seems  to  call  for  it :  the  sound  of  the  plural  s  misleads 
and  occasions  the  ear  to  refer  itself  to  the  plural  genitive,  as  if 
it  were  the  legitimate  nominative  case :  at  the  same  time  it  is 
urged  to  this  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  offensive 
accumulation  and  clashing  of  ss ;  as  the  plural  genitive  and  verb 
singular,  thus  brought  so  near  together  mvariably  produce  this 
consequence. 

To  the  ear,  therefore,  it  belongs  altogether  to  decide ;  there 
can  be  no  question  of  grammar :  or,  if  such  were  raised,  it 
ought  to  be  m  the  plain  and  common  case ;  as  in  the  quotation 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  second  instance  from  King 
James,  where  the  verbs  immediately  follow  the  nominative  cases ; 
or  where,  as  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  found  in  the  Bible 
and  our  best  writers  of  that  day,  only  other  members  of  sen- 
tences, not  plural  nouns,  are  interposed. 

But  Mr.  Malone  tells  us  here  (and  elsewhere,  L.  L.  L. 

<*  The  voice  of  all  the  Gods 
**  Make  Heav'n  drowsy  with  the  harmony.'* 

IV.  3,  Biron.) 

that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  that  it  is  Shakespeare  diat  is  in 
tnw;  although  he  has  there  pointed  out  an  instance  (**  The 
number  of  the  names  together  ijoere  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty •"  Acts  1. 15^),  where  there  is  no  clashing  of  consoaants* 
And  this  is  also  the  use  of  Shakespeare,  where  another  branch 
of  a  sentence  is  interposed  between  the  plural  genitive  and 
yerbs. 

**  The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
"  Ha!oe  lost  their  quality."     H.  V.  Isab.  V.  2. 

And,  wh^e  other  branches  of  sentences  are  also  interposed^ 
cfaiiwg  with  plural  nouns  in  contact  with  the  verb,  (as  in 
*<  How  oil  the  sight  of  meansy  to  do  iU  deedsy 
'<  Make  Ul  deeds  done."    K.  John,  IV.  2,  K.  John), 
there  seems  additional  reason  to  insist  upon  this  exception. 

Under  these  combinations  then,  this  course  must  nave  been 
Ibought  consistent  with  goad  tasteand  good  writing ;  and,  as  is 
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conceived,  is  called  for  more  particularly  in  poetry,  where  tfie 
tnusic  of  numbers  ought  to  make  a  part  of  toe  consideiatioh : 
at  that  day  the  want  of  agreement  between  noun  and  Terb, 
even  where  nothing  was  interposed,  was  not  thought  by  scholars 
an  indispensable  rule  of  grammar,  or  barbarous  or  offensive  eren 
to  the  ear  of  courtiers  \  and  this  violation  of  it  would  frequently 
escape  even  their  ear,  though  their  eye  might  detect  it. 

The  courtly  Puttenham  and  the  poet  Daniel,  each  of  them 
giving  lessons  on  the  subject  of  their  art,  afford  8uch  examines : 

**  Three  causes  moves  us  to  this  figure."  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
1589,  p-  ^^*  ^^^  **  ^^^  distribution  of  ^iftes  are  universall,  and 
all  seasons  hath  them  in  some  sort.'*  Daniel's  Apologie  for  Ryme, 
1(903,  in  answer  to  Campion's  Observations  in  the  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,  l602;  and  <*  Superfluous  humours  destroyeth  naturall 
hete/'  Vulgaria  Hormanni  4to.  1530.  Signat.  I.  1. 

Closing  these  instances  with  a  reading  of  our  author,  which 
afler  the  severest  scrutiny  has  been  approved  as  the  true  one  by 
every  critic,  except  Steevens,  from  Warburton  to  Rjitson, 

^'  Ma5^^«  of  passion  sfways  it  to  the  mood,"  &c. 

M.ofV.  IV.  1.  Shylock, 

we  shall  add,  that  this  usage  of  a  plural  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect,  is  carried  much  further  m  Macbeth,  where  it  is  taken 
up  from  the  general  impression  of  the  dialogue.  The  Doctor, 
speaking  of  Lady  Macbeth,  says,  **  You  see  her  eyes  are  open  ?" 
'Gent.  **  Ay,  but  their  sense  are  shut."  V,  1.  Their  sense,  i.  e.  the 
sense  of  her  eyes^  here  carried  along  with  that  word  (which  is  no 
more  than  a  pronoun  possessive,  and  wanting  that  termination 
of  plural  nouns  that  usually  affects  the  ear)  a  plural  imagie ;  and 
the  loose  grammar  of  the  age  allowed  the  annexation  of  a  plural 
verb. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  the  close  of  the  first  scene  of  the  Tempest, 
where  Ariel  enters  invisible,  Reed's  edition,  IV.  78,  says,  **  The 
plural  noun,  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  page  of  the  first  folio."  Such  has  been 
shewn  to  be  the  case  in  the  pages  of  his  contemporaries.  A  play- 
wright, bound  to  copy  the  manners,  has  full  warrant,  without 
laymg  any  particular  ground  for  it,  to  use  the  familiar  language 
of  his  time  :  and  the  poet,  who  must  not  neglect  the  flow  and 
harmony  of  his  numbers,  is,  for  that  reason,  whercTer  it  shall 
answer  his  purpose,  called  upon  to  employ  it. 

(37)  A  Utile  more  t^an  kin,  and  less  than  kind]  More  than  a 
common  relation,  having  a  confusedly  accumulated  title  of  rela- 
tionship, you  have  less  than  benevolent,  or  less  than  even  natural 
feeling :  by  a  play  upon  this  last  word,  kind^  in  its  double  use 
and  double  sense ;  its  use  as  an  adjective  and  importing  benevolentt 
and  its  sense  as  a  substantive  and  signifying  nature :  the  sense  in 
which  he  presently  afterwards  uses  it  adjectively ; 

**  Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kmdkss,  villain !  *' 
II.  2,  Haml.  where  kindless  means  unnatural.    And  in  this  fast 
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sense  of  nature  it  is  tited,  associated  with  iin^  in  the  tragedy  of 
Gorboduc>  I56l. 

*'  Traitor  to  kin  and  kind^  to  sire  and  me/'    IV.  i, 

A  similar  idea  more  than  once  occurs  again.  Donalbain  says^ 
'*  The  near  in  blood,  the  nearer  bloody.'*  Macb.  II.  3.  and 
**  Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts  and  not  in  blood." 

Rich.  III.  Glost.  II.  u 

Mr.  Steevens  has  supplied  several  apt  instances  of  the  joint 
■se  of  these  ideas  and  words :  **  The  nearer  we  are  in  bloodf  the 
further  we  must  be  from  lovej  the  greater  the  kindred  is,  the 
less  the  kindness  must  be/'-^-Mother  Bombie,  isg^,  and  in  Gror- 
boduc, 

'*  In  kinde  a  father^  but  not  kindelynesse.^* 

**  Traitor  to  kinne  and  kindeJ** — Battle  of  Alcasar,  1594. 

We  have  also,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 

**  O  had  thy  mother  borne  as  bad  a  minde, 
**  Shee  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind,** 

4to.  1594. 

And  Puttenham^  in  his  Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  l5Q9f  has 

**  Whose  kifme  were  never  kinde^  nor  never  good.'*  p.  1 89* 

See  M.  ado^  &c.  IV.  1.  Claud. 

(38)  /  am  too  much  t*  the  sunJ]  By  a  quibble,  as  Dr»  Farmer 
inffeniouslv  has  suggested,  between  sun  and  son,  it  must  meao^ 
it  18  conceived,  **  I  have  too  much  about  me  of  the  character  of 
expectancy,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  prematurely  torn  from 
my  sorrows,  and  thrown  into  the  broad  glare  of  the  sun  and  day; 
have  too  much  of  the  son  and  successor  and  public  stagings 
without  possession  of  my  rights,  and  without  a  due  interval  to 
assuage  my  grief." 

(39)  aU  that  lives]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos  and 
folio.  That  of  1632  gives  Hve.  All  may  be  used  for  everi^  thing : 
but  see  **  the  scope,  &c.  aUofWy*  supra,  p.  14. 

(40)  Nor  vamdy  suspiration  ofjorc*d  breathy] 

**  Thy  eyes  are  dim'd  with  tears,  thy  cheeks  are  wan, 
**  Thy  forehead  troubled,  and  thy  muttering  lips 
'^  Murmur  sad  words,  abruptly  broken  off, 
**  By  force  qf  windy  sighs  thy  spirit  breathes, 
**  And  all  this  sorrow  riseth  for  thy  son." 

Spanish  Tragedy,  A.  IV. 

This  play  is  not  always  ridiculed :  neither  does  it  so  deserve. 

(41 )  But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show  ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  qfwoe,^ 

c 
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".  * )  ■    my  grief  lies  all  within  y 
^*  And  Uiese  external  manners  of  lament 
**  Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
^  That  swelu  with  silence  ii^  the  tortur'd  soul/^   R.  IL 

Malove. 

(42)  ..— -  mth  no  less  nobiHty  qfhve^ 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  hears  his  son. 

Do  I  impart  toward  y<w.]     With  a  degree  no  less  high. 

Not  to  be  better  explained  than  by  reference,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
observes,  to  the  character  of  the  Ghost's  passion  for  the  queen. 
*•  Tome,  whose  love  toils  of  that  dignity." 

Impart  is  dispense,  hold  out. 

"  Impart^  I  say ;  give  him  twenty  pieces.'' 

Shak.  Marmyon's^  Fine  Companioo. 

(43)  No  jocund  Healthy  thai  Denmark  drinks  tonia^}  *^  A  lively 
French  traveller  being  asked  what  he  had  seen  m  Denmark, 
replied;  '  Rien  de  sin^ulier,  sinon  qu'on  y  chante  tons  les 
jours,  le  roi  boit  i*  alludmg  to  the  French  mode  of  celebraUng 
Twelfth-day.^'  See  De  Brieux,  Origines  de  quelques  cou- 
ttimes,  p.  56.  Heywood,  in  his  Philocothonista,  or  The  Drunkard 
opened,  dissected,  and  anatomized,  l635,  4to.  speaking  of  what 
he  calls  the  vinosity  of  nations,  says  of  the  Danes,  that  '**  they 
have  made  a  profession  thereof  from  antiquity,  and  are  the  first 
upon  record  that  brought  their  wassell-bowles  and  elbowe-deep 
healthes  into  this  land."->^Douce*s  Illustrat.  8vo.  1807.  ]!.  2ig> 

**  The  priest,  in  like  manner,  is  to  be  excused,  who,  having 
taken  his  preparatives  over  evening,  when  all  men  cry  (as  the 
manner  is)  The  king  drinketh,  chantme  his  masse  the  next  morn- 
ing, fell  asleepe  in  his  memento  3  and  when  he  awoke,  added, 
with  a  loude  voice.  The  king  drinketh.** — R.  C.'s  H.  Stephens's 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  fo.  l608.  p.  I89. 

(44)  And  the  kin^s  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again']  Emit 
is  spread  abroad.    See  bruited,  Macb.  V.  6.  MacS. 

Bailey  in  his  dictionary  derives  the  Fr.  carouser,  from  carausK, 
Teut.  i.  e.  **  fill  it  all  out :"  and  Minshieu,  carouse,  from  gar, 
altogether,  and  ausx,  out.  Germ. :  ut  sit  quasi  exinanitio  sive 
evaporatto  poculi :  the  sense  also  in  which  it  seems  to  be  used 
by  Greene.  **  Now  time  prbfiers  the  full  cup ;  and  the  deviU 
take  me,  if  I  carouse  it  not."  Orpharion,  4to.  1599,  p.  25. 
Mr.  Douce  says,  **  Though  the  origmal  word  is  lost,  it  remains 
in  the  German  rausch*  The  Greeks,  too,  had  their  xofta^t, 
nimia  ebrietas.*'  Illustr.  II.  205.  From  the  following  passage 
in  Dekker's  Gul's  Hornbook,  16Q9,  Mr.  Steevens  conceives 
the  word  rouse  may  be  of  Danish  extraction :  **  Teach  me,  thou 
sovereigne  skinker^  how  to  take  the  German's  upsy  freeze,  the 
Danish  rouM,  the  Switzer's  stoop  of  rhenish." 
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(45)  — -  too  solid  JUik  xoould  tndt. 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itsdf]  «  To  thaw  or  re^olfoe  that,  which 
U  frozen,  regelo."  Baret's  Alv.  It  has  nearly  the  sense  of  rf«- 
solve  :  that  which  resolver  nnd  resolution ,  or  analysis  in  science, 
yet  retain.    Our  aathor  has  the  same  senthnent  in  II.  H.  IV. 

'^  And  the  Continent, 
^'  Weary  of  solid  finnnes«,  meit  itself 
"  Into  the  sea."    III.  i.  K.  Hen. 

This  use  of  the  word  was  very  common.  Mr.  Todd  instances 
Bale's  Br.  Chron.  of  Lord  Cobham.  **  He  commended  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  God;  and  so  departed  hence  most  cristealye ; 
his  body  resolved  into  ashes." 


(46)  His  cannon  *gainst  self-slaughter^  Cannon  is  the  reading 
of  all  the  old  copies :  and  cannon  and  canon  {xavuty)  norma,  re-> 
^ola^  appear  to  oe  the  same  word.  Certainly  no  different  origin 
Has  distinctly  been  assigned  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  modem 
French  the  word  in  each  of  its  senses  is  written  canon.  Min-< 
shieu  spells  both  cannon ;  and,  speaking  of  the  piece  of  ord' 
nance,  says,  **  Canna  muralis  is  a  warlike  engine  to  batter  walls, 
and  so  called  because  cast  long  after  the  manner  of  great  reeds'; 
and  the  terms,  applied  to  it  as  a  rule  or  line,  are  so  much  in  com<' 
men  to  both,  as  in  some  degree  to  identify  them.  On  Milton's 
candlelight  visiting  us, 

**  With  its  long  leveWd  rule  of  streaming  light," 

Com.  V.  34a 
Dr.  Hurd  observes,  that  in  Euripides  a  ray  of  the  sun  is  called 
^tXus  xavoiy ;  to  which  Mr.  Warton  adds,  that  in  P.  Lost,  543, 
the  sun  is  said  to  ''  level  his  evening  rays.'* 

(47)  Hyperion  to  a  satyr"]  In  this,  as  in  ahnost  every  other 
character,  represented  as  a  model  of  beauty. 

Dr.  Farmer  says  that  Spenser  uses  this  word  with  the  same 
error  in  ouantity.  The  fact  is,  not  only  did  our  old  poets  totally 
disregard  it,  but  the  modems  also  have  in  this  instance  made  it 
altogether  subservient  to  their  convenience.  Shakespeare  ac- 
cents the  same  word,  Posthumus,  differently  in  the  same  play^ 
Cymbeline :  and  Mr.  Mitford  says,  **  that  Spenser  has  Idle,  Py- 
lides,  Caph&reus,  Rcet6an :  Gascoygne,  in  bis  Ultimum  Vale : 

^'ICind  Erato  and  wanton  Thalia." 

Turberville^  in  the  Ventrous  Lover,  St.  1 . 

*^  If  so  Leander  durst  from  Abj^on  to  Sest." 

Lord  Sterline  in  his  Third  Hour,  St.  13,  p.  50. 

««  Then  Pleiades,  Arcturus,  Orion,  all/'  and,  p.  87, 
"  Which  carrying  Orion  safely  on  the  shore." 

And  b  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella  instances 
*'  In  csdence  to  the  tunes,  which  Ainphj^on*8  lyre  did  yield.*' 

Gray's  Works,  4to.  18l6. 1.  36. 

C3 


Gray  has  accented  Hyperion,  as  our  author,  and  most  of  our 
ppets  modern  and  antient,  in  his  Hymn  to  Ignorance  (lb.  !•  l63.) 
and  in  his  Progress  of  Poetry. 

**  HyperXon*8  march  and  glittering  shafls  of  War." 
Though  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Wand.  Muses,  (Mitford, 
lb.)  and  an  old  playwright  in  Fuimus  Troes.  1633.  (Dodsley's 
Plays,  Vn.  500) ;  and,  in  modern  times.  West  in  his  Pindar, 
01.  VIII.  22,  p.  63.  and  Dr.  Akeniide  in  his  Hymn  to  the 
Naiads,  have  done  otherwise. 

(46)  not  btteem\    Deign  to  allow. 

All  the  quartos,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  give  heteewie.  According 
to  the  mode  of  spelling  in  which  the  largest  porMon  of  the  words 
of  that  day  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  (and  of  which  the 
pages  of  our  author  afford  abundant  evidence)  beteene  and  6e- 
Ueme  may  be  taken  as  one  and  the  same  word. 

As  it  is  found  in  a  contemporary  translation,  Arthur  Golding's 
Ovid's  Metam.  the  correspondent  term  in  the  original,  as  Mr. 
Steevens  has  observed,  clearly  leads  us  to  the  sense. 

*<  Yet  could  he  not  beteeme 
*^  Tlie  shape  of  anie  other  bird  then  egle  foi:  to  seeme." 
4to.  1 587,  signat.  R.  I,  b.  In  edit.  ]  567^  it  is  signat.  11.  IIII.  2,  b. 
b.    In  1 593,  R.  III. 

**  Null4  tamen  alite  verti 
**  Dignatur,  nisi  quae  possit  sua  fulmina  ferre."    X«  157- 

And  Milton,  in  his  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's 
defence  against  Smectymnuus,  seems  to  use  it  in  the  same  sense. 
*'  The  gardener — though  he  could  have  well  beteemed  to  have 
thanked  him."  Prose  Works,  1, 16O.  fo.  Amsterdam.  l6giQ.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  Fairy  Q.  II.  VIII.  19,  and  in  M.  N.  Dr.  1. 1. 
Hermia. 

Some  of  the  editors  have  at  once  relieved  themselves  from 
all  trouble  and  difficulties ;  and,  without  scruple  new  modelling 
the  line  uid  displacing  this  word  from  the  text,  have  substituted 
penmttedt 

**  That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven.*' 

While  Theobald,  with  very  slight  variation  and  with  nice  adapta- 
tion of  the  letters,  reads,  *<  Tnat  he  might  not  let  e^en  the  winds 
of  heav'n." 

But,  when  an  author's  genuine  text  is  ascertained  ex  fide 
omnium  codicum,  and  no  higher  objection  can  be  raised  than 
that  a  word  presents  itself  m  an  unaccustomed  or  unknown 
sense,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  editor  to  retain  it ;  that, 
thus  continuing  to  invite  further  research,  it  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  other  instances  of  its  use,  and  by  their  aid  give 
facilities  to  critical  science  in  deducing  its  etymology :  which  is 
as  well  a  matter  of  general  philological  interest,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  his  author.  An  editor  incurs  no  reproach  by  not 
being  acquainted  with  every  phrase  or  term  that  is  become 
obsolete,  and  <<time  has  thrown  away;''  but  be  should  be  care« 
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M  how  be  r^mores  landmarks ;  and  just  enough  not  to  falsify 
his  trust. 

(49)  *  appetite  had  grown 

By  ijohat  it  Jed  on]  So  Enobarb.  of  Cleopatra.  Ant.  & 
CI.  II.  2. ;  and  Pericles^  speaking  of  the  charms  of  his  daughter's 
conversation.     V.  1. 

(50)  good  even]  To  a  substitution  of  morning  for  even^  made 
by  Hanmer  and  Warburton,  Dr.  Johnson  answered,  that  ^'  be- 
tween the  first  and  eighth  scene  here  a  natural  da^.must  pass, 
and  though  much  of  it  is  already  over,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
determine.  The  king  had  held  a  council.'*  And  Mr.  T^rwhitt 
adds,  that  **  good  even  or  den  was  the  usual  salutation  from 
noon^  the  moment  that  good  morrow  became  improper.  Rom. 
&  Jul.  II.  4,  Nurse  &  IV^rcut. ;  and  that  from  the  course  of  the 
incidents,  precedent  and  subsequent,  the  day  may  here  be  well 
supposed  to  be  turned  of  noon.'* 

(51)  the  funeral  hak^d  meats']  It  was  anciently  the  general 
custom  to  give  an  entertainment  to  mourners  at  a  funeral.  In 
distant  counties  this  practice  is  continued  among  the  yeomanry. 
See  The  Tragique  Historie  of  the  Faire  Valeria  qjf  London,  15QS  : 
*'  His  corpes  was  with  funerall  pompe  conveyed  to  the  churchi 
and  there  sollemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitie 
or  custom  could  claime ;  a  sermon,  a  banquet ^  and  like  observa- 
tions."    Again,  in  the  old  romance  of  Syr  Degore,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

•*  A  greatfeaate  would  he  holde 

**  Upon  his  quenes  momynge  day, 

««  That  was  buryed  in  an  abbay.**    Collins. 

See  Hayward's  Life  of  H.  IV.  4to.  1599,  p.  135:  "  Then 
hee  [King  Richard  II.]  was  conveyed  to  Langley  Abby  in 
Buckingham6hire,^^d  there  obscurely  interred, — without  the 
charge  of  a  dinner  for  celebrating  the  funeral.'*     M  alone. 

*^  This  usage,  certainly  derived  from  the  Roman  ccena  feralis, 
alluded  to  in  Juv.  V.  85.  and  in  the  XII.  Tables,  is  not  yet  quite 
disused  in  our  northern  counties ;  and  is  called  an  arval  or  arvil 
supper ;  and  the  loaves,  sometimes  distributed  amongst  the  poor, 
arval  bread."    Douce  Ulustr.  II.  202,  8.    See  «<  Death'sf  feast." 

V.  2. 

<<  When  the  seconde  husband  was  dede, 
*<  The  thyrde  husbande  dyde  she  wedde 
**  In  full  goodly  araye— - 
*^  But  as  the  devyll  wolde, 
•*  Or  the  pyes  xvere  colde,**  &c. 

The  boke  of  mayd  Emly n  that  had  v  husbandes  &  all  kockoMes : 
she  wold  make  theyr  berdes*  whether  they  wold  or  no,  and 

*  '*  Mani  for  desire  of  promodon  make  their  lordes  herd,  Molti  ambitiofiis 
•tudb  prmcipi  suofucumfachmt,**  HormaDDt  Volgaria,  4fto.  1 530,  Signat  J.  1/ 
b.  &  Tyrwhitt'8  Cbauc.  note  on  ▼.  4094. 
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ffvue  them  to  were  a  praty  hoode  fdl  of  belles.  4to.  Signal.  B« 
IL  without  date.  Imprynted  by  John  Skot  in  saynt  Pulkers 
parysshe. 

(52)  my  dearest  Joe]  Throughout  Shakespeare  and  all  the 
poets  of  his  and  a  much  later  day,  we  find  this  epithet  applied 
to  that  person  or  thing,  which,  for  or  against  us,  excites  the 
liveliest  and  strongest  interest.  It  is  used  variously,  indefinitely 
and  metaphorically  to  express  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  soul ; 
its  nearest^  most  intimate,  home  and  heartfelt  emotions:  and 
here  no  doubt,  though,  as  every  where  else,  more  directly  inter- 
preted signifying  ^*  veriest,  extremest,"  must  by  consequence 
and  figuratively  import  **  bitterest,  deadliest,  most  mortaL**  As 
extremes  are  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  approximate,  and  are  in 
many  respects  alike  or  the  same,  so  this  word  is  made  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  carry  with  it  an  union  of  the  fiercest  opposites :  it 
is  made  to  signify  the  extremes  of  love  and  hatred. 

But  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Tooke,  (Divers,  of  Purl.  II.  409.) 
that  in  all  cases  it  must  at  that  time  have  meant  "  injurious,'*  as 
being  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  dere,  to  hurt,  is  perfectly 
absurd.     Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  the  word,  as  used  in  this 

Slace,  from  the  Latin  dirw,  is  doubtless  ridiculous  enough :  but 
Ir.  Tooke  has  not  produced  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of' it, 
i.  e.  of  the  adjective,  in  the  sense  upon  which  he  insists ;  except, 
as  he  pretends,  from  our  author.  In  the  instance  cited  in  this 
place  oy  Mr.  Steevens,  in  support  of  the  extraordinary  inter- 
pretation (<*  most  consequential,  important,")  he  has  here  and 
elsewhere  put  upon  the  word,  '*  A  ring,  that  I  must  use  in  deere 
employment.*'  (Rom.  &  Jul.  sc.  last),  although  the  word  is  spelt 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Saxon  verb>  it  is  impossible  to  interpret 
it  **  injurious;"  its  meaning  being  most  clearly,  **  anxious, 
deeply  interesting."  **  Deere  to  me  as  are  the  riiddy  drop  that 
visit  my  sad  heart.^*  Jul.  Caes.  II.  2.  Bru.  cannot  admit  of  inter* 
pretation  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  Gray's  Bard 
understood  it. 

**  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops,  that  warm  my  heart." 

In  Tr.  &  Cr.  V.  3,  Andromache  says, 

*<  Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  deere  petition." 

•And  in  Hector's  answer  the  word  occurs  Uirice  so  spelt: 
**  Life  every  man  holds  deere ;  but  the  deere  man  * 
**  Holds  honour  feLt  more  precious,  deeire^  than  life." 

And  it  is  no  less  than  impossible,  in  either  of  these  instances, 
to  put  the  sense  of  *<  injurious*'  upon  this  word,  \yith  his  mind 
possessed  by  the  Saxon  verb,  to  hurt^  Mr.  Tooke  seems  alto- 
gether to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  epithet,  which 
answers  to  the  Latin  word  chants.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  used 
by  Puttenham :  **  The  lacke  of  life  is  the  dearest  detriment  of 
any  other.*'  Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  1589,  p.  182.  See 
"  dearh,**  IV.  3.  King ;  As  you,  &c.  L  3,  Celia ;  and  L.  L.  L. 
II.  1,  Boyet ;  and  ^*  dear  guiltiness,'*  lb.  V.  2,  Princess.    We 
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will  add  from  Dmylon^s  Moses  his  birth,  4to.  l^SO,  B.  I.  that 
Sarah,  about  to  expose  her  child,  says,  she  has 

•«  -— ^-«  her  minde  of  misery  compacted, 

**  That  must  consent  unto  so  deere  a  murther.*' 

i.  e.  distressing  or  heart-rending. 

(53)  In  my  mind's  eye] 

**  ■  himself  behind 

**  Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  t^mmd^*  Rape  of  Lucr. 

**  But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde, 

<<  With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde." 

Chaiic. 
And  in  Davies's  Microcosmos,  4to.  }605i 

"  And  through  their  closed  eies  their  mind^s  eye  peeps." 
Telemachus  lamenting  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  is  represented 
in  like  manner : 

**  *O0VOfMyof  vatsf*  Mk^v  hi  fgtt'iY**    Odyss.  L  115. 

STaavsNa. 
^'  Since  I  left  you,  piine  eye  is  in  my  mind,*\     Sonn.  113. 

Malonb. 
And, ''  with  my  mind's  eye,'*  we  have  in  the  preface  to  Mel- 
ton's Figure  Caster,  **  The  purblind  ignorant,  that  only  see  with 
chair  corporal,  and  nolinteueciuai  eye.*'  4to.  l620. 

(54)  dead  waste]  A  quibble  between  toou/,  the  middle  of 
jthe  body,  and  vMxste,  vast  or  desolate;  as  one  of  the  quartos 
reads.  We  have  the  very  same  thing  in  II.  2.  **  Then  you  live 
about  her  waist,  or  in  the  middle  of  her  favours."    Hamlet. 

Mr.  Malone  aptly  instances  Marston*s  Malecontent,  1604. 

**  'Tis  now  about  the  immodest  toaist  of  night.'* 

And  the  Puritan,  1607:  ** — ere  the  day  be  spent  to  the 
girdkr 

(55)  Jrm*d  at  aU  ffoints] 

" Behold  then — Feare, 

**  AmCd  at  all  peeces,  standeth  there."     Garvis  Mark- 
ham's  Sat.  &  Eleg.  of  Ariosto^  £1.  a.  4to.  l6ll^  p.  TO. 

{56)  iestilPd 

Almost  toJeOy  with  the  act  offeor^    Dissolved  by  the 
dc/tOM  or  effect  of  Jear. 

Distilled,  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
modem  editors :  but  the  prefixing  of  the  augmentative  be  to  the 
radical  word  still,  is  a  legitimate  formation  of  an  English  verb ; 
and  bestilkd  is  the  reading  of  the  folios. 

(37)  Did  you  not  sneak  to  it]  The  drift  of  Handet's  question 
must  be  taken  from  his  soliloquy ;  in  which  it  appears,  that  he 
was  full  of  distrust  and  evil  prognostic. 
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(58)  the  morning  cock  crtnoo  hud]  '*  The  moment  of  the 
evanescence  of  spirits  was  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  crowing 
of  the  cock.  This  belief  is  mentioned  so  early  as  by  PrudentioSy 
Cathem,  Hymn.  I.  v.  40.  But  some  of  his  commentators  prove  it 
to  be  of  much  higher  antiquity. 

*^  It  is  a  most  inimitable  circumstance  in  Shakespeare,  so  to 
have  managed  this  popular  idea,  as  to  make  the  Ghost,  which  has 
been  so  long  obstinately  silent,  and  of  course  must  be  dismissed 
by  the  morning,  begin  or  rather  prepare  to  speak,  and  to  be  in- 
terrupted, at  the  very  critical  time  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

*^  Another  poet,  according  to  custom,  would  have  suffered  his 
Ghost  tamely  to  vanish,  without  contriving  this  start,  which  is 
like  a  start  of  guilt.  To  say  nothing  of  the  aggravation  of  the 
future  suspense,  occasioned  by  this  preparation  to  speak,  and  to 
impart  some  mysterious  secret.  Less  would  have  been  expected, 
had  nothing  been  promised."     T.  Warton, 

(59)  wore  hi$  beaver  up]  '^  In  armour  it  signifies  that  part 
of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted  up,  to  take  breath  the  more 
freely."  Bullokar's  Engl.  Expositor,  8vo.  l6i6.  See  I.  H.IV. 
Yern.  IV.  1.  Malone, 

(60)  A  sable  silvered] 

**  And  sable  curls^  all  silvered  o'er  with  white/'    Sonn.  12* 
See  Comus^  v.  222.  Malone^ 

(61)  Let  it  be  treble  in  ^our  silence  still]  Impose  a  threefold 
obligation  ot  silence. 

In  making  a  high  estimate  of  an^  thing,  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  &vourite  scale  or  measure  with  Shakespeare. 

**  This  to  do,"  savs  Antonio  in  the  Tempest,  II.  1,  **  trebles 
^ou  o'er:"  i.  e.  makes  thrice  the  man  of  you.  This  passage  is 
illustrated  by  vlVIr.  Steevens  from  Fletcher's  Two  Noble  Kins? 
men  "  Thirds  his  own  worth."  Dr.  Farmer,  in  Reed's  edit. 
XVIII.  p.  425,  says,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  Shakespeare's 
hand  is  to  be  seen  in  this  play.  In  the  M.  of  V.  III.  2,  Bassanio 
(tells  Portia 

**  So  thrice  fair  lady  stand  I  in  a  doubt^"  and  she  in  reply* 
"  I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself.'* 

And  in  Pericles  IV.  1.  Maripa,  we  have,  *'  The  Master  calls^  and 
ftrebles  the  confusion;"  and  in  this  play,  V.  1.  Laert. 

"  O  treble  woe 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head ! " 

And  this  tenfold  triple  computation  we  find  in  verses  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare  by  Allot  in  his  England's  Parnassus.  ]  9mo.  16O6, 
p.  369. 

**  That  time  of  yeere  when  the  inamour'd  sunne, 
**  Clad  in  the  richest  roabes  of  living  fires* 
••  CouiXed  the  Virgin  sifne,  great  Nature's  Nunne, 
**  Which  barraines  earth  of  idl  that  earth  desires  : 
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"  Eten  in  the  month  that  from  Augustus  woone 
**  Hts  sacred  name,  which  unto  heav'n  aspires ; 
*'  And  on  the  last  of  his  ten-trebled  dayes.'* 

And  in  Venus  and  Adonis, 

"  For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
**  When  it  is  bard  the  aydance  of  the  tongue." 

(62)  '  as  this  temple  'waxes. 

The  inxjoard  service  of  the  mind  and  sotd 
Grovos  Moide  tvithalJ]  As  the  body  increases  in  bulk,  the 
duties  calling  forth  the  offices  and  energies  of  the  mind  increase 
equally.  The  term  temple,  which  signified  a  place  appropriated 
to  acts  of  religion,  is  never  but  on  grave  occasions  applied  to 
the  body :  nor  generally,  but  where  it  is  described  ^  the  sacred 
receptacle  or  depository  of  the  soul ;  as  in  the  Rape  of  Lucreco: 

*'  His  soul*s  fair  temple  is  defaced."    And, 

''  The  outward  shape, 
**  The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind."    Com.  460* 

(63)  And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  xjoill:'}  '  And  now  no  spot,  nor  mental 
reservation,  tarnishes  the  sincerity  and  clear  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions.    Mr.  Malone  quotes  Minshieu. 

**  Cautel^  a  crafty  way  to  deceive." 

<<  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 

*'  Applied  to  cautels^  all  strange  forms  receives." 

Lover's  Complaint 

And  Steevens :  **  And  their  -subtill  cautels  to  amend  the 
statute."  Greene's  Art  of  Coneycatching,  Part  II.  1592. 
Amend  was  the  cant  term  for  evade.  See  CorioL  IV.  1.  Cor.; 
and  Jul.  Cses.  II.  1.  Bru. 

Besmirch  is  besmear  or  sully.  See  IV.  5.  Laert. ;  &  H.  V. 
K.  Hen.  IV.  3.  For  vaiU  the  folios  give  ^are;  but  tvf//,  the 
reading  of  the  quartos,  appears  plainly  from  its  recurrence  in  the 
next  line,  to  be  the  true  one :  and  fear  must  have  been  the  error 
of  the  compositor,  whose  eye  caught  it  from  the  end  of  the  same 
)ine. 

(64)  The  chariest  maid]  She  who  acts  with  due  wariness, 
with  the  truest  discretion,  is  dearest  to  herself,  is  &C. 

**  Be  charie  of  thy  chastitie,  which  sutors  seeke  so  shamefully." 

Peter  Colse's  Penelope's  Complaint,  4to.  ISgO.  Signat.  G.  ^*  Sens 
by  your  meanes  my  life  is  become  more  deere  unto  me,  I  am 
aiuche  more  charie  that  it  maye  not  be  lost."  Nic.  Udall'a 
Erasm.  Apopthegm.  i2mo.  1592,  fo.  221|  b.  **  When  a  man 
hath  a  glasse  of  a  brittle  substance,  and  for  the  worth  of  grcpl 
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price  and  value,  he  is  very  chary  and  heedful!  thereof/'    Nich. 
Breton's  Poste,  &c.  4to.  1637.  p.  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  Greene's  Never  too  late,  l6i6.  *<  Love 
requires  not  chastity,  but  that  her  soldiers  be  chary V  And, 
^  She  liveth  chastly  enough^  that  liveth  charily.*'  We  have 
charinesst  M.  W.  of  Winds.  II.  l,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  unchary^  Tw. 
N.  III.  4.  Olivia,  and  **  Diana  too  chary  in  her  thoughts*  Venus 
more  charie  of  her  fisice  then  her  maidenhead.''  Greene's  Or- 
pharion,  4to.  1599^  p.  38. 

(65)  infants  of  the  spring]    Herrick,  in  The  Primrose,  writes, 
**  Aske  me  why  I  send  you  here 
"  This  sweet  Infanta  of  the  yeere?"  8vo.  1648,  p.  243. 

The  last  line  of  this  elegant  little  song,  claimed  also  by  Caiew 
in  his  poems^  8vo.  I67O,  p.  155,  is  given  thus : 

**  This  firstling  of  the  infant  year." 

In  Pericles  we  have, 

"  And  leave  her, 
**  The  infant  of  your  care.*'     Ill  3.  PericL  and  in 
L.  L.  L.  I.  1.  Bir. 

*'  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
**  That  bites  the  first-born  in/ants  of  the  ^rifig.** 


(66)  Jnd  these  Jew  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.]     Imprint. 

"  -»—  thy  tables  are  within  my  brain 

^  Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory,'*     Sonn.  122. 

**  Thou  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
**  Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd." 

See  Two  G.  of  V.  Julia^  II.  7. 

(6y)  hoops  of  steel]  Hooks  having  been  unwarrantably  here 
substituted,  and  it  havine  been  said  also  by  Malone,  that  ho(^ 
were  never  made  of  steel,  Mr.  Pve  observes,  **  I  believe  hoops 
are  at  least  as  often  made  of  steel  as  hearts  are ;  or  as  foreheads 
are  of  brass."    Comm.  on  Commentators,  8vo.  I8O7,  p.  311. 

(68)  dull  thy  palm]  By  too  general  intercourse  lose  the 
nice  and  quick  sense  of  feelinffy  which  frequent  handling  ex- 
tinguishes or  deadens.  **  The  band  of  h'ttle  employment  hath 
Che  daintier  sense.**   Y.  l.  Haml. 

(69)  '^re  most  select  and^enerous,  chief  in  thai.]  Choice  and 
Uberah  Generous  is  high-minded.  **  The  generous  and  graves! 
dtisens.'*  M.  for  M.  IV.  6.  Friar  Pet.;  and  <'  The  generous 
idanden.*'    OtheL  III.  2.  Desd. 
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In  this  unquestionably  corruptpassage  we  have  adopted  the 
reading  of  the  modern  editors.    The  quartos  give  this  une : 

«<  Or  ^^^  ™®*^  select  and  generous,  cheefe  in  that** 

(70)  To  thine  awnselfbe  true^ 

And  it  must /Maw,  as  the  night  the  day^"]  *TiA  part  of 
Burnet's  character  of  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
**  that  he  was  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himself." 
Hist  of  his  own  Times,  fo.  I.  100.    Shakespeare  says, 

"  That  followed  it,  as  gentle  day 

"  Doth  follow  night"     Sonn.  145. 

(71)  FarevoeU;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee"]  i.  e.  give  a 
relish  to,  quicken,  it. 

These  eolden  precepts,  suited  indeed  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
rank  of  tne  person  that  delivers  them,  very  ill  accord  with  the 
character  he  supports,  and  the  measure  of  intellect  allotted  to 
him  in  almost  every  other  part  of  this  play ;  in  which  he  appears 
to  be,  as  Hamlet  H.  2,  IH.  2,  and  III.  4,  describes  him,  a 
**  tedious  old  fool,**  '^  a  wretched  rash  fool/*  **  a  foolish  prating 
knave."  At  the  same  time,  that  in  this  view  we  insist  upon  his 
tiresome  expostulation  with  the  king  and  queen  in  H.  2,  we  must 
also  observe  that  our  author  puts  into  his  mouth,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Reynaldo,  II.  1,  the  very  words  of  Shallow  to  Bardolph, 
^  Well  said,  and  it  is  well  said,  &c."  1 1.  H.  IV.  III.  2.  See  also 
the  note  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  of  the  play  in  11.  2.  Haml. 

(72)  The  time  invites  you'] 

*'  I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  me.'* 

Macb.  II.  1.  Macb. 

*'  The  time  inviting  thee/'     Cymb.  III.  4.  Imog. 

(73)  Tender  yourself  more  dearly]  Tender  was  anciently 
used  as  much  in  the  sense  of  regard  or  respect^  as  it  was  in  that 
of  offer.  **  And  because  eche  like  thing  tendreth  his  h*ke."  Pref. 
to  Drant's  Horace,  4to,  1566. 

Mr.  Malone  instances  Lyly's  Maydes  Metamorphosis,  160I« 

^*  — —  if  you  account  us  for  the  same 

**  That  tentler  thee,  and  love  Apollo's  name." 

lliis  word  is  presently  used  in  another  sense,  that  of  make  or 
render:  **  You'll  tender  me  a  fool:'^  i.e.  ''hold  or  esteem." 
Johnson. 

(74)  Roaming  it  thus]  Ranging  so  far,  becoming  so  wildly 
excursive,  and  running  into  so  many  senses  of  the  word,  tender. 

Of  roam  our  dictionary  makers  can  give  no  account.  Dr. 
Johnson  pilgrimages  to  Rome  for  the  etymology  of  it  It  may, 
however,  be  of  the  same  root  with  room  ;  which  Mr.  Tooke  says. 
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in  his  Divers,  of  Purl.  II.  260,  is  derived  from,  and  is  the  past 
participle  of,  a  Saxon  verb,  signifying  dilatare^  amplifkare,  ex- 
tendere;  and  imports  space  or  extent,  as  dilatum,  extended. 
To  roam^  then,  may  be  to  extend,  spread  about,  expatiate.  Pa^- 
tenham,  in  his  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  4to.  1589,  P-  171>  ""^  ^^ 
third  person  writes  it  <*  romef,*'  and,  p.  229,  Tomer,  See  Chaucer. 
The  quartos  read  *<  'wrong  it  tlius.*' 

{J5)  D(f  not  believe  his  vows,  Jbr  they  are  brokers]  Banodt 
or  pimps.    Gloss,  to  Gawin  Douglass's  Virgil. 

"  This  batod,  this  broker^*'  &c.    K.  John. 
**  Know,  vows  are  ever  brokers  to  defiling.**  Lover's  Com, 

Malohm. 
Procurers.    See  All's  Well^  &c.  III.  5.  Widow. 

(76)  Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds']  Like  the  pro- 
testations of  solemn  contracts  entered  into  with  all  the  formalities 
and  ceremonies  of  religion.    Adam  tells  Orlando,  in  As  you,  &c. 

^*  Thy  virtues,  gentle  master, 
*'  Are  sanctijied  and  holy  traitors  to  you.*'  XL  3.    Adanu 

ill)  an  eager  air"]     Sharp,  aigre^  Fr. 

**  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings,  into  milk.''     Sc.  5. 

Malonb. 

(78)  held  his  wont  to  walk]  *^  Obsoletus,  unwonte.**  Ortus 
vocabulor,  4to.  1514.  The  noun  as  w6ll  as  the  participle  has 
been  transmitted  to  us;  and  it  appears  that  in  early  times  the 
verb  was  in  more  popular  use  also. 

^'  No  wonder  though  she  be  astoned, 
**  She  never  was  to  non  swiche  gestes  tvoned.** 

Chauc.  6vo.  Tyrwh.  II.  15. 

(79)  The  king  doth  vmke  to-night ^  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassels,  and  the  swaggering  up*spring  reels;. 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  0/ Rhenish  downf 
The  kettle'drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge]  Upspring,  associated  with 
•*  awaggering/'  may  have  the  familiar  sense  of  **  upstart,"  as- 
rigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Johnson :  but  Mr.  Steevens  having  shewn, 
from  Chapman's  Alphonsus,  that  upspring  was  b  German  dance 
(at  least  a  figure  in  their  dances) 

<^  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances ; 
<r  An  almain  and  an  upspring,  that  is  all," 

the  term  seems,  like  upsy  freeze^  to  be  connected  with  the 
musical  accompaniments  and  riotous  gesticulations  of  a  northern 
or  German  debauch. 
The  language  of  Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie,  4to.  1596,  p.  20, 
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teems  to  countenance  this  idea':  'VDonce,  leap>  iing,  drtnk,  up^ 
•rfrize** 

"  For  Vpse/reese  he  drunke  from  four  to  nine, 

*'  So  as  each  sense  was  steeped  well  in  wine : 

"  Yet  still  he  kept  his  rouse,  till  h6  in  fine 

**  Grew  extreame  sicke  with  hugging  Bacchus'  shrine.*' 

4L  new  Spring  shadowed  in  sundrie  pithie  Poems  by  Musophilus> 
4 to.  I6l9>  signat.  1.  b.  where  Upsefreese  is  the  name  given  to 
the  Frier. 

Of  rouse,  noticed  before/ 1.  2,  King,  and  Rhenish  wine,  each 
of  which  are  also  mentioned  here,  we  may  further  instance ; 

**  Sparring  out  his  legges,  yea  and  distending  all  his  entrails, 
like  a  bladder,  for  the  grand  carowse.^*  Tho,  Thompson's  Diet 
for  a  Drunkard.    Sermon,  4to.  l6l2,  p.  63. 

**  They  found  that  Helicon  still  had 

^'  That  virtue  it  did  anciently  retaine, 

*<  When  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  th*  Ascrean  swaine, 

'*  Tooke  lusty  rowses^  which  hath  made  their  rimes 

**  To  last,"  &c.    Drayton's  Muses  Elysium.  Nympliall 

III.  4to.  1630,  p.  25. 

What  was  the  royal  practise  in  Denmark  near  the  time  at 
which  this  play  was  written,  may  be  seen  in  Howell's  Letters : 

**  I  made  a  Latin  speech  to  the  King  of  Denmark"  (Christian 

IV.  who  acceded  in  1588,  and  died  1649,  uncle  of  Anne,  Queen 
of  King  James),  **  on  the  embassy  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who 
attended  him  at  Rheynsburg,  in  Holsteinland.  The  King  feasted 
ray  Lord  once,  and  it  lasted  from  eleven  of  the  clock  till  towards 
the  evening ;  during  which  time  the  King  began  tlurty-fioe  healths ; 
the  first  to  the  Emperor,  the  second  to  his  Nephew  of  England ; 
and  so  went  over  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Christendom,  but 
he  never  remembered  the  Prince  Palsgrave's  health,  or  his 
Niece's,  all  the  while.  The  King  was  taken  avoay  at  last  in  his 
ehair,  but  my  Lord  of  Leicester  bore  up  stoutly  all  the  while ; 
to  that  when  there  came  two  of  the  kind's  guard  to  take  him  by 
the  arms,  as  he  was  goine  down  the  stairs,  my  lord  shook  them 
off,  and  went  alone.  The  next  morning  1  went  to  court  for 
some  dispatches ;  but  the  king  was  gone  a  hunting  at  break  of 
day ;  but  going  to  some  other  of  his  officers,  their  servants  told 
me,  without  any  appearance  of  shame,  that  their  masters  were 
drunk  over-night ;  and  so  it  would  be  late  before  they  would 
rise."  Hamburgh,  October,  i632,  8vo.  1726.  Sect.  VI.  2, 
p.  236. 

Again,  in  Dr.  Mufiett*s  Health's  Improvement,  republishedj^ 
as  he  says,  when  almost  forgotten,  by  Dr.  Bennet,  4to.  l655. 

<*  Switrigalus,  Duke  of  Lituania,  never  sat  fewer  than  six 
boors  at  dinner,  and  as  many  at  supper ;  from  whom  I  think  the 
Cttstome  of  long  sitting  was  derived  to  Denmark :  for  there,  I 
remember,  I  sat  with  Frederick  King  of  Denmark,  and  that 
most  honourable  Peregrine,  Lord  Willoughby  of  £resby  (when 
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lie  carried  the  order  of  the  garter)  seven  or  eight  hours  together 
at  one  meal."  p.  294. 

"  Thou  dost  out  drink  the  youth  of  Norway  at 

"  Their  marriage  feasts— out  quarrel! 

'^  One  that  rides  post  and  is  stopped  by  a  cart/' 

'  Cotgrave*s  Treasury^  l2mo.  1655^  p.  181. 

In  a  collection  of  characters,  entitled  **  Looke  to  it,  for  lie 
stab  ye,"  without  date,  we  have 

<<  You  that  will  drink  Aeynaldo  unto  deth, 

<*  The  Dane  that  would  carofwse  out  of  his  boote/* 

Whether  from  a  quotation  in  Roger  Ascham's  Letters,  with 
which  Mr.  Reed  furnishes  us,  we  may  conjecture  what  the  liquor 
was  that  was  used  so  profusely  on  these  occasions,  we  know  not ; 
biit  he  tells  us,  that  **  The  Emperor  of  (Germany,  who  had  his 
head  in  the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  never  drank 
less  than  a  good  quart  at  once  ofEheimh  wine"  Mr.  Ritson  also 
instancesj 

**  He  tooke  his  rouse  with  stoopes  of  Rhennish  wine.^ 

Marlowe's  Tragical  Historic  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

And  to  the  visit  in  this  country  of  the  same  monarch,  of  whom 
Howell  spoke  in  his  letters,  Mr.  Reed  also  refers  the  introduc- 
tion of  drunkenness  (he  might  say  that  at  least)  into  the  court 
of  James  I.  **  From  the  day  the  Danish  king  came,  untill  this 
hour»  I  have  been  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  carousal  and 
sports  of  all  kinds.  The  sports  began  each  day  in  such  manner 
and  ;Such  sorte,  as  well  nigh  persiuded  me  of  Mahomet's  para- 
dise. We  had  women,  and  indeed  wine  too,  of  such  plenty  as 
wou4  have  astonish*d  each  sober  beholder.  I  think  tlie  Dane 
hath  strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles;  for  those, 
whom  I  never  coud  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the 
fashion  and  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon 
their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  I  do 
often  say  (but  not  aloud)  that  the  Danes  have  again  conquered 
the  Britains ;  for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman  either,  that  can  nOw 
command  himself  or  herself."  Sir  John  Harington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Barlow,  1606.  Nugae  Antiq.  12mo.  1779.  II.  26. 

Wassail  b  a  jovial  feast.  See  L.  L.  L.  V.  2.  Bir.  &  Macb.  1. 7. 
Lady  M.  Drains,  is  draws  off  in  gullies.  The  use  of  kettle- 
drums  at  their  wassails  is  noticed  in  Cleveland's  Fuscara. 

**  Tuning  his  draughts  with  drowsy  hums, 

^*  As  Jbanes  carouse  by  kettU^drumsJ^    8vo.  l682»  p.  3. 

Bravt  b  harshly  sound  out.  See  '<  hraying  trumpets.'*  K. 
John,  III.  1.  Blanch.  "  The  triumph  of  his  pledge,*'  may  be 
the  victory  consequent  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge  to 
thb  **  heavy-headed  revel,*'  or  may  be  only  its  pageant  and 
scenic  display. 
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(so)  -*^ The  dram  of  ill 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 

To  his  oton  scandal.']  In  this,  the  conclusion  of  the 
passage  in  brackets^  taken  from  the  quartosi  there  is  doubtless 
much  corruption:  in  those  the  two  readings  are  ease  and  eaU:  the 
modem  editors,  interpreting  eale,  ill  or  evil^  substitute  the  word 
bau.  Of  a,  they  consider  as  a  misprint  for  often ;  and  dotdft^  as 
nothing  more  than  another  way  of  spelling  dtntiy  or  extinguish,  as 
ire  find  it  in  H.  V.  Dauph.  IV.  2;  and  IV.  7.  Laert.  And,  as 
appears,  they  have  shewn  great  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
.  ness.  **  To  his  own  scandS,''  is  to  its  own ;  i.  e.  working  its  own 
reproach ;  and  such  personifications,  or  changing  either  of  these 
pronouns  ad  libitum,  were  frequent  in  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries. We  have  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  for  the 
neutral,  in  III.  1.  Haml.  **  Honesty  translate  beauty  into  his 
likeness :  *'  where  Mr.  Steevens  produces  a  marked  instance  of 
it  from  the  Fairy  Queen. 

*'  Then  forth  it  break ;  and  with  his  furious  blast 
**  Confounds  both  land  and  seas,  and  skies  doth  overcast*' 

B.  III.  c.  9. 

The  sentiment  above  is  also  employed,  as  Mr.  Malone  ob- 
serves, to  point  out  the  leading  defect  in  Hotspur's  character : 

*^  ■        oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
*'  Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
**  Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain : 
**  The  least  qftohich^  haufiting  a  nobleman, 
<*  Losetli  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 

Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides. 

Beguiling  them  of  commendation.**  I.  H.  IV.  Wor.  III.  1. 


(81)  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,  &c.] 

<*  Art  thou  a  god,  a  man,  or  else  a  ^host  i 

**  Com'st  thou  from  heaven,  where  bliss  and  solace  dwell  ? 

<*  Or  from  the  airie  cold-engendering  coast  ? 

**  Or  from  the  darksome  dungeon-hold  of  hell  ?'' 

Acolastus,  1600. 

The  first  known  edition  of  this  play  is  in  l604. 
See  also  William  and  the  Werwolf,  MS.  King's  College  Libr. 
Cambridge : 

**  Whether  thou  be  a  gode  gost  in  goddis  name  that 

speakest, 
**  Or  any  foul  fiend  fourmed  in  this  wise, 
**  And  if  we  schul  of  the  hent  harme  or  gode.'*  p.  36.  and 

<<  What  soever  thou  art  y^  thus  dpst  com, 

**  Ghoost,  hagge,  or  fende  of  hell, 
**  I  the  comauode  by  him  that  lyves 

<<  Thy  name  and  case  to  tell.*'    B.  Googe,  Egl.  IV. 

Steevbns. 


{B2)  QiTtfroM  A«avni,}  Gentle  gain  with  AmAA  or  healiii^ 
m  their  wings. 

*'  Then  her  ambrosiaa  mantle  she  Bnum'd, 
"  With  rich  and  odoriferous  oyrM  perfum'd.'' 

Chapman's  Homer's  Hymn  to  Veniu,  fo.  p>  Cfi. 
**  He  breatheth  in  her  foce— «he  Teedelh  on  the  steame, 
"  And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  aire  of  grace." 

Ven.  &  Adonis,  4to.  1394. 

(83)  inch  a  questionable  *}u^'\  So  doubtful,  that  I  vill  at 
least  make  inquiry  to  obtain  a  solution,  is  a  plain  and  obvious' 
sense:  but  our  author,  even  in  his  gravest  passive,  and  in  tlie 
rerycriiis  of  his  heroes'  fate,  is  accustomed  to  make  them  play 
upon  words ;  and  as  he  has  (As  you,  &c.  111.  1.  Ros.)  used^the 
adjective  "  un questionable"  in  the  sense  of  "  averse  to  parley," 
the  commentators  are  agreed,  that  it  roust  here,  where  it  ii 
connected  with  "  speak,"  mean  "  provoking  parley ; "  following 
Theobald's  application  of  the  verb. 

"  Live  you,  or  are  you  ought 

"  That  roan  may  qatsiion"     Mad).  IH.  1,  Macb. 
And  he  had  said  before,  Sc.  i. 

"  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  perMm, 

"  I'll  tftak  toil." 


suspense,  ihat  struggle  and  convulsion  of  mind,  which  impelled 
him  fearfully  to  break  silence;  as  the  equally  perturbed  spirit 
broke  its  confine  or  cerements. 

(83)  /k  comp/ele  tlteQ  From  Olaus  Wormius,  c.  4,  Mr. 
Steevens  shews,  it  vras  Itie  custom  to  bury  the  Danish  kings,  as 
it  was  their  heroes  in  ancient  times,  with  their  armour  and  other 
warlike  accoutrements.  This  accentuation  of  the  word  cirnplete 
occurs  fVequently  in  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  See 
*  M.  for  M.  1.  4.  Duke. 

(BG)  Mating — we  faolt  of  nature]  Similar  licenses  in  using 
the  nominative  for  the  accusative,  and  vice  versa,  as  him  for  ht, 
and  flic  for  ter,  and  ye  for  i/ou,  occur  throughout  our  author. 
OAbnding  the  rule  of  grammar,  the  present  instance,  it  must  be 
admitted,  without  adverting  to  the  niceness  and  curiosity  (tf 
modern  times,  offends  also  the  ear.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
allowed,  that  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  orthography 
of  that  day,  a  loose  practise,  of  which  there  are  to  be  found 
examples  in  the  most  elegant  and  learned  writers,  cannot  justly 
be  charged  upon  Shakespeare  as  vulgar  and  ignorant,  h)  the 
comic  and  burlesque  style.  Dr.  Lowth  says,  this  licenae  tttay 
perhaps  be  allowed.  Gramra.  i/BS. p.  32, 3 :  yet  in  some  of  the 
Instances  to  which  he  excepts,  so  mr  from  bemg  ofienaiTe,  it  '^ 
roeoiomands  itaelf  to  the  ear,  and  even  appears  neceuary  to 
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efiect :  and  those  itistances  would  be  considered  as  much  less 
exceptionable  than  the  use  o£  himself  aa  a  nominative  case,  were 
not  the  ear  by  custom  familiarized  to  it. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  writing  upon  the  pages  of  Shakespeare : 
and  in  speeches  of  any  length,  Shakespeare,  careless  of  rule  and 
rapid  in  conception,  pours  along  in  his  flow  of  tliought  with 
perfect  indifference  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  his  sen- 
tences, so  that  his  ideas  cohere ;  often  changes  the  perison ;  and 
possessed  altogether  with  his  subject,  and  with  the  image  he  hais 
conceived  kept  as  full  before  the  readei^'s  mind  as  his  own,  while 

g laced  by  his  feelings  in  the  middle  of  one  sentence,  he  is  found 
y  his  reader  in  the  beginning  of  another. 

(87)  I  do  not  set  mtf  lifh  at  a  pin's  fee]  At  the  worth  of 
investiture  into  lands  holden  of  a  superior  lord,  to  no  greater  an 
amount.  In  his  Com.  on  the  Commentators  Mr.  Pye  says,  *'  Gold 
and  >^e  are  the  ok!  terms  for  money  and  land.  See  the  f^epys 
Collections,  or  Percy's  Reliques,  passim"  8vo.  1807 9  p.  3id. 
In  Newton's  Lemnie's  Touchst.  of  Complexions,  we  have 

**  Nor  house,  nor  land,  ftor  gold^  nor  fee." 

12mo  158r.  p.  2.  b. 
And  the  same  idea  n^e  Bnd  iir  M.  for  M. 

**  Life  Pd  throw  down  as  frankly  as  apn.'^  III.  1 .  Isab. 

(68)  beetles  o^er  his  Base]  Projects  darkly.  Mr.  Steevena 
cites  Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  I.  *'  Hills  lifted  up  their  Beetle 
brows^  as  if  they  would  overlooke  pleasantnesse  of  their  under 
prospect.*' 

(89)  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason)  **  Dispossess,  dis- 
place, dethrone  the  sovereignty  o£ your  reason;  the  princely 
power  of  reason,  seated  in  your  mind."  So  that  he  throws  his 
image  forcibly  before  his  reader,  Shakespeare  leaves  it  to  him 
to  arrange  more  than  his  pronouns  and  articles,  and  grammati- 
cally thread  his  meaning.  '*  Nobility  of  love,'^  HamT.  1. 2.  King, 
is  a  similar  phraseology. 

(90)  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation f 
Without  more  motive^  into  every  brain^ 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 

And  hears  it  roar  beneath,']  Of  itself  nnaided,  and  with* 
out  other  or  further  suggestion,  raises  horrible  and  desperate 
conceits  in  the  mind.  The  whole  of  this  passage  from  the 
quartos,  as  well  as  the  preceding  lines, 

<*  Tempt  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliffy 
*'  That  beetles  o*er  his  base  into  the  sea," 

•hew  the  strong  impression  which  this  scenery  had  made  upon 
our  author's  mind.  It  is  Dover  Cliff  again ;  or  the  same  images 
recalKog  that  picture  to  our  minds. 


^  (9i)  As  hardy  as  She  Ntmean  lion's  nerve]  Pindar's  Nemeao 
Odes  are  still  called  NcfAca^  not  NffMia.  Pye*f  Comtn.  on 
ComipeDt.  I8O7.  p.  313. 

(92)  confined  to  fast  in  ^fires']  Mr.  Smith  cites  Unry's  Chauc. 
Parson's  Tale,  p.  I93.  *'  And  moreover  the  misese  of  hell,  shall 
i)e  in  defaute  of  mete  and  drinke.*'  And  Mr.  Steevens  Nashua 
Pierce  Penniless  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1595,  *^  Whether 
it  be  a  place  of  horror,  stench  and  darkness,  where  men  see 
meaty  but  erni  get  none^  and  are  ever  thirsty.**  And  The  Wyll 
of  the  Devyll,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  Thou  shah  lye  in  frost  and^re 
**  With  sicknesse  and  hunger  f**  &c. 

» 
($3)  Are  bumf  and  purged  tftooy]  Gawfn  Douglas  really 
changes  the  Platonic  hell  into  the  **  punytion  of  saulis  in  pur- 
catory:'*  and  it  is  observable,  that  when  the  Ghost  informs 
Hamlet  of  his  doom  there,  the  expression  is  very  similar  to  the 
Bishop*8,  I  will  give  you  his  version  as  concisely  as  1  can :  **  It 
k  a  nedefttl  thyng  to  suffer  panis  and  torment; — Sum  in  the 
wyndif,  sum  under  the  watter,  and  in  the  fire  uthir  sum :  thus 
tlie  mony  vices— 

*'  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  d<mt  away 
^  And purgit.**^^-^Si%te  Booke  of  Lneados,  fol.  p.  igi. 

Farmbr. 

These  last,  *'  contracted,  purged  and  done  away,*'  are  the 
very  words  of  our  Liturgy,  in  the  commendatory  prayer  for  a  sick 
person  at  the  point  of  departure,  in  the  office  for  the  visitation 
•of  the  sick.    Wha£Let. 

(94)  Make  thy  two  eyes,  Uke  stars j  start  from  their  spheres] 

*•  How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  htenjitted^ 
**  Id  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever!"    Sonn.  108^ 

M  ALONE. 

(QS)  — —  this  eternal  hiazon  must  not  he 

To  ears  affiesh  and  blood]  Such  promulgation  of  the 
mysteries  of  eternity  must  not  be  made  to  beings  of  a  day.  The 
term  eternal  is  used  with  much  license  by  our  author.  See 
•*  etetnal  cell,*'  V.  2.  Fortinbr. 

(96)  As  meditation^  or  the  thoughts  of  low]  As  the  course 
and  process  of  thought  generally,  or  the  ardent  emotions  and 
rapid  flights  of  love.  We  have  ^<  I'll  make  him  fly  swifter  than 
meditation,**  in  the  prologue  to  Wily  Beguiled.  It  was  not  im* 
probably,  therefore,  a  common  saying. 

♦  , 

(97)  Thai  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf]  ''In  indolence 
and  sluggishness,  by  its  torpid  habits  contributes  to  that  morbid 
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fiiate  of  its  juices,  which  may  figuratively  be  derfoniiflatecl  toU 
tenness/*     We  have  the  phrase  again  in  Ant.  &  CI. 

"  lacking  the  varying  tide, 
«'  To  roi  itself  with  motion."  "  I.  4.  Caesar. 

The  quartos  read,  roo^ei. 

(98)  that  adulterate  beait"}  The  use  of  this  word  here  instead 
of  adulterous^  \s  made  with  his  accustomed  license^  as  it  is  in 
Rich,  III.  Marg.  IV.  2.     "  Th'  adulterate  Hastings." 

{99)  '^^^  itself  in  <>  celestial  bed,  and  prey  on  garbage]  WiUf 
after  appetite  fully  satisfied  in  the  best  way,  and  with  every 
reouisite  of  true  enjoyment,  prey  on  garbage. 

Mr.  Todd  aptly  instances  a  fragment  of  Euripides^  Antiope^ 
v.  86,  edit.  Barnes : 

**  Kop9f  9a  itarrujVj  xai  ya,p  Ix  ^taXXiovtov 
**  Aiwrpoif  Ik  a^xpois  bUov  IxirsirXTjyjDtsvaf* 

For  sate  the  quartos  read  sort* 

(100)  juice  of  cursed  hebenon]  From  Marlowe*s  Jew  of 
Malta,  16339  Mr.  Steevens  quotes 

**  the  blood  of  Hydra^  Lerna'9  bane, 
**  The  juice  of  hebon,  and  Cocy  tus'  breath.*' 

Hebenon  is  doubtless  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of 
keban,  as  most  probably  hebon  is  a  liquid  poetical  moUification 
of  henbane.  Dr.  Grey  tells  us,  the  most  common  kind  (Ayo- 
9Cffamus  niger)  is  certainly  narcoticki  and  perhaps,  if  taken  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  mieht  prove  poisonous.  Galen  calls  it 
cold  in  the  third  degree :  by  which  in  this,  as  well  as  opium,  he 
aeems  not  to  mean  an  actual  coldness,  but  the  power  it  has  of 
beniMbing  the  faculties.  Dioscorides  ascribes  to  it  the  property 
of  producing  madness  {voanvaiMf  fiaviuf^rif).  These  qualities 
have  been  confirmed  by  several  cases  related  in  modem  observa- 
tions. In  Wepfer  we  have  a  good  account  of  the  various  effects 
of  this  root  upon  most  of  the  members  of  a  convent  in  Germany, 
who  eat  of  it  for  supper  by  mistake,  mixed  with  succory  | — heat 
id  the  throat,  giddiness,  dimness  of  sightj  and  delirium.  Cicut« 
AqMatic.  c.  xviii. 

But,  that  it  should,  when  administered  as  Shakespnare  de* 
scribes,  produce  the  consequences  which  he  states,  must,  it  is 
presumed,  be  taken  altogether  as  a  poetical  license.  See  **  the 
insane  root.**  Macb.  J.  d.  Banquo. 

( 10 1 )  Unkousefd,  disappointed,  unanefd]  Without  the  sacra^ 
ment  administered ;  and  unprejpared,  unfitted ;  and  without  ex- 
treaie  unction  received.   **  To  neuself  to  minister  theconunanion 

f  D  2 
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U  one  that  li«th  on  his  deathbed.''  Bullokar  and  Cockerani» 
Todd*8  Diet.  **  ^oto«c/y»,  Coraraunico.'*  Promptuar.  parvu- 
lor."  '^  Comrounico,  to  make  comune  or  hotosellJ*'  Ortus  Vo- 
cabulor.  4to.  1514.  **  In  hotvsell  and  receiving  the  sacrament, 
Synaxi.*'*  Sir  Tho.  Chaloner's  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folic.  4to. 
1 549*  p.  73f  b.  **  The  consecracyon  that  was  whan  he  djd 
consecrate  and  make  (of  breed  and  wyne)  his  own  holy  body  and 
sacred  l)lode,  and  therwith  dydcommuneandAouTte// his  apostles.** 
Rich.  Whitforde's  werke  for  housholders.  4to.  1530.  Signal.  G.If. 
*^  He  is  departed  without  shryfle  and  houtyll.  Sine  sacrorum 
prsesidio  aut  viatico."  Vulgaria  Hormanni.  4to.  1530.  Signat. 
Z*  Vy  b.  '*  Shrive  thee  only  for  the  doute  of  Jesu  Crist  and  the 
hele  of  thy  seule— and  certes  ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  law^ 
ful  to  be  houtelcd;  for  sethely  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  the 
erthe  r^novelen.''  Persone*s  Tale,  Tyrwh.  Chauc.  8vo.  ^775. 
III.  268. 

In  the  sense  of  not  equipped  or  fitted  out^  as  applied  to  any 
expedition  or  enterprise,  disappoinied  in  early  times  was  in  use, 
ail,  in  the  opposite  sense,  appoint  now  is:  and  here  Mr.  Steevens 
instances 

'*  Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed." 

M.  forM.  III.  l.Isah. 
We  have  it  much  in  the  sense  of  the  text  in  Arth.  Golding's 
lul.  Solinus*s  Polyhist.  **  Whatsoever  is  hurtful  is  disappointed 
by  the  touching  heereof  (ebonye).  Quicquid  maleficum  fuerit, 
tactu  ejus  averti,"  4to.  1587.  Signat.  E.  e,  11,  b.  *M  am  dyt* 
pnynted  of  an  hors.  Defraudor  equo.**  Vulgaria  Hormanni. 
Signat.  C.  11. 

In  the  advertisement  to  his  notes  Mr,  St.  Weston  quotes 
Sonhocles:  ^*  A/4o<^y,  aKlspi^hv,  a>or<ov.**  Antig«  v.  lO/V:  and 
adds,  *'  ap^up^Vf  disappointed  or  unprovided,  unportioned,  unpre- 
pared with  sacrifices  for  the  infernal  gods :  Ayoo-iov,  unhouseiedf 
without  the  sacrament  or  holy  rites :  OKlspia-hy,  unaneled^  without 
the  holy  oil  or  the  honours  of  burial.'* 

As  to  the  last  term,  unanded^  we  find  in  Giles  Fletcher's  Rufse 
Commonwealth,  l2ino.  1591 .  fo.  98.  *'  They  (the  Kusse  church) 
hold  three  sacramentes  of  baptisme,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
last  annoUing  or  unction."  Mr.  Brand  says,  '*  The  Anglo-Saxon 
noun-substantives  husei  (the  Eucharist)  and  de  (oil)  are  plainly 
the  root  of  these  compound  adjectives :  for  the  meaning  of  the 
affix  an  to  the  last»  I  quote  Spelman's  gloss  in  loco :  Quin  et 
dictiooibus  an  adjungitur,  siquldem  vel  majoris  notationis  gratia, 
vel  ad  singulare  aliquid  vel  unicum  demonstrandum:'*  and  he 
cites  Fabian's  Chronicle  (Pynson,  15 16),  **  This  interdiccioD 
was  not  so  stray ght :  for  there  were  dy verse  placys  in  Englond, 
which  were  occupyed  with  dyvyne  servyce  by  lycense  pur- 
chased, also  chyldren  were  chrystened  through  all  the  lande, 
and  men  houseU^d  and  anelyd*^     And  Mr.  Steevens,  from  the 

*  Synudf ,  wvayw,  a  gathering  together^  the  holy  C9wmu»wi  or  sacramcut. . . 
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Textus  Roflfensis,  ingtances,  **  All  priestly  functions  othousding 
mad  ofoe^Un^,**  The  letter  v,  he  says,  is  a  misprint.  And  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  cites  Morte  d' Arthur,  p.  III.  c.  ).75.  "  So  when  he 
was  houseled  and  aneled,  apd  bftd  all  that  a  Christian  man  ought 
to  have/* 

\ 

(102)  pde  his  unefectual Jire]  Make  dim:  shew  less  di* 
stinctly  a  flame  that  never  shot  a  beam  to  any  efficient  purpose. 

(^03)  Jrom  the  table  ofmt/  memory']  Tables  were  bpoks, 
irhich  it  was  fashionable  to  carry  for  the  purpose  of  painuting 
Uny  thing  that  occurred.  Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  Ipduction 
to  the  Malecontent,  l604.  '*  I  tell  you  I  am  one  that  hatli  seen 
this  play  often,  and  give  them  intelligence  for  their  action :  I 
have  most  of  the  jests  of  it  here  in  my  table-book,'*  In  Antonip's 
Revenge,  Balurdo  draws  put  his  writing  tables  and  writes, 

*<  Retort  and  obtuse,  good  words,  very  good  words." 

And  Dr.  'Farmer,  **  He  will  ever  sit  where  he  may  be  scene 
best,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulles  out  his  tables  in  haste, 
as  if  he  feared  to  loose  that  note."  Hall's  Character  of  the 
Hypocrite. 

And  see  II.  H.  IV.  Archb.  IV.  i . 

• 

(XOfl-)  Now  to  my  word]  A  soldier  upon  duty  must  bear  ip 
Biemory  the  word;  and  with  this  idea  the  play  opcpas.  Mr. 
Steevens  instances,  in  the  Devil's  Charter,  l607, 

**  Now  to  my  toatch'toord;**  adding,  that  at  this  time  it 
was,  **  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me ! '' 

(105)  »«&!,  ho,  ho.  6oy]  From  the  Fr.  «  Ty  a  hiUaui.** 
Venerie  de  Jacques  Feilleux,  l633>  p.  i?.    Steevens. 

See  **  Holla,**  As  you,  &c.  III.  2.  Celia. 

(106)  come,  bird,  come]  This  is  the  call  which  falconers  use 
to  their  hawk  in  the  air,  when  they  would  have  him  come  down 
to^em.     Hammer. 

'*  Yet  ere  I  iournie,  lie  go  see  the  kyte: 

**  Come^  come  bird,  come.'  pox  on  you,  can  you  mute  i " 

Tyro*8  Roaring  Megge,  1596.     Stbevbms. 

(107)  Yes.  by  St.  Patrick]  That  the  whole  northern  world 
in  Qftrly  times  drew  their  learning,  as  is  said,  from  Ireland,  may 
account,  indeed,  ^r  St.  Patrick  being  known  in  Denmark :  bujt 
this  ^111  not  very  satisfactorily  account  for  his  name  having  be- 
come a  familiar  oath  wit|i  a  prince  of  Denmark.  As  Shake* 
speare  ga^e  tlie  living  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  thinking, 
of  his  own  country,  to  those  of  all  ages  and  countries  that  he 
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intrpdadBd  unon  the  fitag^,  he  would  little  hesitate  to  make  an^r 
stranger  invoke  the  naiQe  of  a  saint  familiar  and  popular  in  hi^ 
own. 

(109)  true-penny]     Tliis  word,  as  well  as  some  of  H&mlet*9 

former  exclamations,  we  find  in  The  Malcontent,  lj504 : 

# 

"  lUo,  ho,  ho,  ho ;  art  thou  there  old  True-penny  f** 

Steevbns. 

This  conduct  of  Hamlet  at  such  a  moment  has  been  thoudit 
by  some  to  have  been  unwarrantable,  far  too  trifling  and  VSdXz 
prous,  and  ill  corresponding  with  nature  or  the  decorum  of 
dramatic  character.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  natural  process,  that  a  mind,  labouring  under  the  impression 
of  the  importance  of  an  awful  secret  in  so  awful  a  manner  dis* 
closed,  of  the  "  bloody  instructions"  accompanying  it,  and  the 
necessity  of  preventing  any  part  of  the  transaction  from  tran^ 
spiring,  should,  upon  the  first  opportunity  given  him  to  reflect, 
use  a  forced  gaiety,  and  assume  an  air  of  levity  and  carriage 
most  opposite  and  foreign  to  his  real  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a  belief  in  others,  that  pothing  of  deep  interest  or  much 
more  than  ordinary  concern  had  occurred. 

Secresy  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  his 
purposes :  appl  there  is  scarce  any  thing  more  remarkable  in 
the  conduct  of  this  play  than  the  eagerness  and  repetition 
with  which  the  Ghost  enforces  this  necessity,  and  the  obligiition 
of  such  an  oatb.  An  assumed  air  of  gaiety  and  hilarity  was,  by 
its  tendency  to  quipt  suspicion^  the  l^est  course  to  attain  this  . 
end,  ,  . 

(IQ9)  Svoear  hy  my  toiord]  Mr.  Ganrick  produced  me  a  pas- 
•age,  I  think,  in  Brantome,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it  was 
common  to  swear  upon  the  sword,  that  is,  upon  the  cross,  whioli 
the  old  swords  always  had  upon  the  hilt,    ^ohnsqm. 

*^  In  the  Passus  Primus  of  Pierce  Plowman, 

*  David  in  his  dales  dubbed  knightejs, 

*  And  did  them  nvere  on  her  stpoifd  to  serye  truth  ever.' 

^*  And  in  Hieronymo,  the  common  butt  of  our  author,  an4 
the  wits  of  the  time,  says  Jjorenio  to  Pedringano  t 

'  Swear  on  this  cross^  that  what  thou  say'st  is  true; 

*  But  if  I  prove  thee  perjured  and  unjust, 

*  This  very  swordy  whereon  thou  took'st  thine  oath, 
'  Shall  be  a  worker  of  thy  tragedy.' "    Farmer. 

*•  Warwick  kissed  the  cross  of  King  Edward's  sword,  as  it 
were  a  vow  to  his  promise.'*     Holinsh.  p.  664. 

Again,  p.  1038,  "  Warwick  drew  out  his  sword,  which  other 
of  the  honourable  and  worshipful  that  were  then  present  likewise 
did,  when  he  commanded  that  each  one  should  kiss  other's 
sword,  according  to  an  ancient  custom  amongst  men  of  war  in 
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time  of  great  danger  ^  and  herewith  they  made  a  solemn  vovir/^ 
ace. 

Again,  in  Decker's  comedy  of  Old  Fortunatus,  1600 : 

**  He  has  sworn  to  me  on  the  cross  of  his  pure  Toledo.'^ 

Again,  in  his  Satiromastix :  **  By  the  cross  of  this  sword  and 
dagger,  captain,  you  shall  take  it." 

In  the  soliloquy  of  Roland  addressed  to  his  sword,  the  cross  on 

it  is  not  forgotten :  ** capulo  ebumeo  candidissime,  cruce 

aurea  splenfdissime,*'  &c.  Turpini  Hist,  de  Gestis  Carol!  Mag. 
cap.  22. 

Again,  in  the  Sloanian  MSS.  Brit.  Museum,  No.  2530.  xxvi. 
D.,  the  oath  taken  by  a  matter  of  defence  when  his  degree  was 
conferred  on  him  is  preserved,  and  runs  as  follows :  *'  First 
you  shall  sweare  (so  help  you  God  and  halidome,  and  by  all  the 
christendome  which  God  gave  you  at  the  fount-stone,  and  by  the 
crosse  of  this  svoord  which  doth  represent  unto  you  the  crosse  xvhich 
our  Saviour  suffered  his  most  payneful  deathe  upon,)  that  you  shall 
upholde,  maynteyne,  and  kepe  to  your  power  all  soch  articled 
as  shall  be  heare  declared  unto  you,  and  receve  in  the  presence 
of  me  your  maister,  and  these  the  rest  of  the  maisters  my 
brethren  heare  with  me  at  this  tyme.*'     Steevens. 

Spenser  observes  that  the  Irish  in  his  time  used  commonly  to 
swear  by  their  sword.  See  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
written  in  1596.  This  custom,  indeed,  is  of  the  highest  anti« 
ouity;  having  prevailed,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian^  among  the 
Scythians.    Ma  lone.       ^ 

Warburton  refers  to  Bartholinus  de  contemptu  mortis  apud 
Danos.  And  Mr.  Douce,  in  the  Wint.  T.  II.  3,  Leontes,  cites 
the  Penance  of  Arthur,  Sig.  S.  2.  "  And  therewith  King  Marke 
yielded  him  unto  iSir  Gaheris,  and  then  he  kneeled  down^  and 
made  his  oath  ypon  the  crosse  of  the  svoord^ 

(1 10)  Here^  as  before^  never^  sy  help  i/ou^  mercy — That,  S^."] 
The  grammar  of  this  passage  is  defective,  and  its  construction 
embarrassed. 

[Swear]  here,  as  before,  never— —that  you  never  shall — by 
pronouncing  some  doubtful  phrase,  or  the  like,  [do  ought]  to 
mark  or  denote,  &c.   We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  Tempest. 

"  There  is  no  soul— 
.    <*  No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair 

•<  Betide."     I.  2,  Prospero.  V 

Mercy,  is  he,  who  dispenses  mercy. 

(111)  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  iptrtV]  This  word,  which  we  have 
again  in  Cymbelioe,  IIL  4,  Mr.  Malone  says,  is  used  by  Holins^ 
hed,  and  quotes  Bacon's  Essay  on  Superstition  :  '*  'fherefore 
atheism  did  never  perturb  states.'*  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  the 
skill  displayed  ia  Snakespeare's  management  of  his  Ghost,  is  too 
considerable  to  be  overlooked.  He  has  rivetted  our  attention  to 
it  by  a  succession  of  forcible  circumstances:— by  the  previous 
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report  of  the  terrified  centinels, — ^by  the  solemnity  of  the  hour 
at  which  the  phantom  walks, — by  it?  martial  stride  and  dis- 
criminating armour,  visible  only  per  incertam  lunam,  by  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon, — by  it5  long  tacit urnity,^)y  its  prepara- 
tion to  speak,  when  interrupted  by  the  morning  cock,— by  its 
mysterious  reserve  throughout  its  first  scene  with  Hamlet,— by 
Ijiis  resolute  departure  with  it,  and  the  subsequent  anxiety  of  his 
attendants^ — by  its  conducting  him  to  a  solitary  angle  of  Uie 
platform, — by  its  voice  from  beneath  the  earth,— and  by  its  un- 
expected burst  on  us  in  the  closet. 

Hamlet V  late  interview  witli  the  spectre,  must  in  p^iqular  be 
regarded  as  a  atrpke  of  dramatic  artifice.  The  phantom  might 
baye  told  hjs  story  in  the  presence  of  the  Officers  find  H.oratioj 
^d  yet  have  rendered  itself  as  inaudible  to  tl^em,  as  aflerwards 
to  the  Queen.  But  suspense  was  our  poet*s  object ;  and  never 
was  it  more  effectually  created,  than  in  the  present  instance.  Six 
times  has  the  royal  semblance  appeared,  but  till  now  has  been 
l^ithheld  from  speakbg. 


ACT  IJ, 


(1)  Marry ^  toell  said:  very  Hjoell  said]  By  this  frivolity  of 
manner  and  very  phrase.  Shallow  characterises  himself  in  IL 
H.  IV.  **  It  is  xioeU  said^  Sir,  and  it  is  voell  said  indeed  too." 
III.  2. 

(2)  Darukers']  In  Warner's  Albion's  England  Danske  is  the 
ancient  name  of  England.    Steevbns.  ^ 

**  Let  us  but  look  into  the  Giant's  aee, 
*'  Danske  Corioneus^  English  Albion.      Life  and  death 
of  Sir  J.  Oldcastle^  4to.  l601 .  Signat.  C.  2. 

(3)  Your  party  in  converse-^man  and  country']  This  **  filed 
phrase ''  or  curiosity  of  language,  as  well  as  his  method  and  tirer 
some  deduction,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  folly  of  this  antiquated 
and  prosing  courtier,  as  the  higher  colouring  of  the  same  ab- 
surdity is  of  the  court  waterfly,  Osric.  Breathe  qf^  b  slightly 
touch,  glance  at. 

(4)  With  tmndiacesj  and  toith  assays  of  bias]  By  engines  and 
artifices,  by  trials  and  tricks  of  circumvention.  **  Assayings 
from  essayerf  Fr.  A  proving  before.  Prsetentans."  Barers 
Alvearic. 

(5)  m  yourself]    The  temptations  you  feel,  suspect  in  liimr 

**  For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
**  The  portraiture  of  his."    V.  2. 
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^'  I  weigh'd  my  friend's  affection  irith  my  ovrn.** 

Timon.    C, 

But  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  **  of  or  by  yourself  and  as 

jf  the  word  tn  had  been  altogether  omitted.    He  was  at  first  to 

discover  Laertes'  inclinations  by  enc;^uiry  from  others ;  and  now  to 

"find  them  out  by  personal  observation. 

(6)  Ungarter'dt  and  dawn^gyred  to  his  ancle]  Doum-'gyoed 
means,  han^g  down  like  the  loose  cincture  which  confines  the 
fetters  round  the  ancles.     STEEvaNS. 

(y)  quoted  hitn]     Noted. 

**  Yea,  the  illiterate— 

*'  Will  quote  my  loathed  trespass  in  my  looks." 

Rapeof  Lucr. 

**  To  quote^  mark,  or  note,  ^  quotut.  Numeris  enim  scriben« 
tes  sententias  suas  notant  et  disttnguunt.*'  Minshieu,  **  Quoter. 
To  quote  or  marke  in  the  margent;  to  note  by  the  way.*'  Cot- 
grave,  1611.    Malome. 

It  is  the  modern  use  of  the  word  in  the  weekly  reports  or 
cetura  of  the  price  of  grain. 

^8)  —  it  is  as  proper  io  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions^ 
As  it  is  comnHmfor  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion"]     It  is  as  much  a  property,  as  much 
l)elonM  to,  &c. 

In  Decker's  Wonderful  Yeare,  4to.  1603,  we  find  an  ex* 
{Nression  similar  to  that  in  the  text :  ^*  Now  the  thirstie  citiaen 
INMis ^oiN<  the  moone."     Malonx. 

"  Of  far  casting:'     Epigr.  19I. 

>*  He  casteth  beyond  the  moone :  ^reat  diversitie 
**  Betweeoe  far  casting  and  wise  casting  may  be.'' 

John  JHeywood's  Epigr.  upon  Proverbs,  4to,  1598* 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  this  is  always  the  failing  of  a  little 
mind,  made  artful  by  long  commerce  with  the  world :  and  ho 
adds,  <'  this  remark  is  not  that  of  a  weak  man." 

(9)  This  must  be  knaum  ;  wkich^  being  kept  close,  might  m&oe 
More  grief  to  hidey  than  hate  to  utter  love]  The  hiding 
Hamlet's  love  might  occasion  more  mischief  to  us  from  him  ana 
the  Queen,  than  the  uttering  or  revealing  of  it  will  occasion  hate 
and  resentment  from  Hamlet.  The  poet's  ill  and  obscure  ex- 
pression seems  to  have  been  caused  by  his  affectation  of  con- 
cluding the  scene  with  a  couplet.    Johi^son. 

By  Uiis  artificial,  antithetical,  and  riddling  style,  our  author^ 
ta  other  parts  of  his  dramas,  frequently  embarrassed  his  sense : 
but  4e  conclude  acts  and  scenes  with  a  couplet,  was  the  very 
opposite  of  afiectatipn.    The  cqstom  of  the  age  fully  warranted 
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it ;  and  not  ta^hvm  done  it  occasionally  would  have  hl^en  an  af- 
fectation of  singularity.  Ben  Jonson  did  so  in  his  tragedies; 
and  it  was  the  almost  invariable  course  for  a  century  after- 
wards* 

(10)  Hums  not  the  trail  of  policy']  The  track  or  course  of 
any  thing  that  has  passed,  or  been  drawn  along :  and  is  gene- 
rally applied*  as  here,  to  such  things  as  by  their  scent  enable 
those  that  follow  to  know  the  line  of  (pursuit*  *'  Cry  out  upoti 
no  iraUr    M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  2.  Ford.  . 

(U)  no  other  but  the  main]  The  chief  point.  *^  Maync  or 
strength.    Vigor.  Robur."    Promptuar.  parvulor. 

««  These-flaws, 

**  Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 
**  And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  SDceze 
"  To  man*s  less  universe.*'     Par.  Reg.  IV.  454. 
See  Othello,  II.  i.  2  Oent. 

(12)  fiihdy  horn  in  hand]  Holden  in  hand,  having  attention 
engaged.  It  is  generally  used  in  an  ill  sense,  as  with  a  view 
to  delude,  deceive,  or  impose  upon.  See  M.  ado  &c.  IV.  1. 
Beatr. 

(18)  It  likes  tts  tDcU]  Pleases.  ^*  Lika^  placere.  me  Ucath^ 
mihi  placet,  congruit,  Gr.  yXixofUM*  cupio.**  Ihre*s  Glossogr. 
Suiogoth.  Upsal.  Fo.  1769,     **  To  see  my  conouerour  me  bfkeif 

It  /^Mf  me  hym  to  know."  (Meum  victorem  videre  libet,)  Jasp. 
[eywood^s  ^neca's  Here,  furens.  4to.  1581,  Fo.  |8.  **  A  rosei 
that  liked  or  pleased  with  the  sight  of  it.  EblapdiUt  aspectii  rQ«a» 
Plin.*'    Baret's  Alvearie,  161 7.    See  Lear,  II.  2.  Kent. 

(14)  Thus  it  remains^  and  the  remainder  thus]  **  In  Polonins 
the  poet  makes  a  noble  delineation  of  a  mixed  character  of 
manners  and  of  nature,  and  not  a  character  only  of  numnlers, 
diSoriHiinated  by  properties  superficial,  accidental,  and  acquired. 
Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercised  in  business,  stored 
with  observation,  confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  eW* 

Suence,  and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is 
esigaed  to  ridicule  the  practice  of  those  times,  of  prefiicea  that 
PMuie  no  introduction,  and  of  method  that  embarrassed  rather 
than  explained.  This  part  of  his  character  is  accidental,  tkf 
vest  is  natural.  Such  a  man  is  positive  and  confident,  because 
he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once  strong,  and  knows  not  that  it 
is  become  weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but 
fails  in  the  particular  application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrospect, 
and  ignorant  in  foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory, 
and  can  draw  from  his  repositories  of  knowledge,  he  utters 
weighty  sentences^  and  gives  useful  counsel;  but  as  the  mind  in 
its  enfeebled  state  cannot  be  kept  long  bu^  and  inteoty  the  old 
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jBtii  if  «id>ject  to  taddaE  deMlktkin  of  hi9  faoultfea^  be  loses  thf 
order  of  his  ideas,  aod  eotaogles  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  till 
he  recovers  Uie  leading  fMrinciplet  and  faUs  again  into  his  former 
train.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom^  will  solve 
all  the  phsnomena  of  the  character  of  Polonius."    Johnson. 

Because  Pope*  speakine  of  Shakespeare,  had  said  what  is 
generally  true,  that  "  to  &e  life  and  variety  of  hfs  characters 
we  must  add  the  wonderful  oreieroa/um  of  them,''  Warburton 
.must  make  it  out.  Reed's  edit.  XVIII.  1 10.  that  it  14  so  in  this 
instance ;  and,  if  you  will  take  his  word  for  it,  you  may  believe 
it  to  be  ^o  here.  But  the  idle  suggestions  that  he  makes, 
though  rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson,  teem  to  have  led  the  Doctor 
,to  take  up  the  point ;  and  he  has  certainly  plaj^  the  advocate 
with  talent,  and  some  plausibility:  and,  if  nqt  more'Convincii^ 
than  his  predecessor,  at  least  entitles  himself  to  some  attention 
and  respect.  Nothing^  can  be  more  easily  conceivable  or  in- 
teliigible  than'M^  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom:  but 
the  question  is,  the  apphcation  of  this  maxim  to  the  person  and 
character  of  Polonius.  To  be  extinguished,  talent  or  &culty 
must  first  have  existence:  to  be  impaired,  it  must  have  had 
something  like  integrity.  Now  we  have  nothing  in  this  drama 
that  directly  goes  to  establish  the  fact  o£  his  having  had  at  any 
time  a  clear  and  commanding  intellect.  Almost  every  thing 
has,  on  the  contrary,  kn  opposite  bearing ;  for  the  very  circum- 
stance or  quality  relied  upon  in  this  view,  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  of  those  that  most  strongly  indicates*  imbecillity  of  mind: 
viz.  having  the  memory  stored  with  sage  rules  and  maxhns,  fit 
for  every  turn  and  .occasion,  without  the  faculty  of  making  ap* 
plication  or  effective  use  of  them  upon  any.  Wa;i}urton,  though 
^t  is  ill  adapted  to  his  purpose  in  this  place,  pronounces  hid 
f <  weak,  a  pedant,  and  a  fop  ;**  and,  presently  afterwards,  **  a 
ridiculous  character,  and  acting  as  a  small  politician:*'  and 
Hamlet,  repeatedly  branding  him  with  folly,  is  in  III.  4,  made 
lt»  characteriae  him  as  one 

T  **  Who  was  in  life  (L  e.  while  living)  a  fodish  prating  knave«V 
The  poet  has  not  here  made  false  (i.e.  tedious  and  encumbered) 
modes  of  reasoning,  and  false  wit,  ('*  formality  of  method  and 
the  gingle  and  play  of  words,"  the  idols  of  a  pedantic  aoe)  ridi- 
-culous,  without  uniformly  subjecting  the  character  itself,  which 
he  makes  the  vehicle  of  this  purpose,  to  the-  same  imputation 
and  censure :  nor  can  any  facts  be  pointed  out  sufficient  to 
remove  the  strong  impressions  left  of  the  natural  imbecillity  of 
bis  mind :  and  without  these,  the  argument  of  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
coeds  upon  an.  assumption  altegether  unfounded^  and  contra- 
dicted as  well  by  his  predecessor  and  associate  as  by  his  author. 
Had  he  considered  Polonius  as  really  intelligent,  he  would  not, 
in  the  dose  of  the  foregoing  scene,  have  pointed  out  a  '*  remark 
of  his  as  not  heinff  that  of  a  weak  man.''  Throughout  this  detail, 
as  in  his  general  conduct,  unmizt  folly  or  dotage  is  visible  at 
every  turn  i  hut  the  lesson  of  life  given  to  llaertes  is  a  perfect 
whole,  delivered  with  all  the  closeness  and  gravity  of  a  phi- 
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tMophic  discourae;  Plenkui  et  melius  Chrysippo  ct  Crantore: 
«nd  iiad  it  been  dictated  by  a  mind  any  way  enfeebled^  at  some 
point  or  otberwe  should^  as  here,  have  seen  "  wisdom*''  accord- 
ing (0  Dr.  Johnson,  **  encroached  upon  by  dotage."  But  what 
he  offers  is  a  mere  advocating,  is  what  maj/  be  said,  rather  thain 
what  either  ought  to  be  said,  or  in  fact  exists ;  it  is  prize-fighting, 
and  nothing  like  a  search  eiier  truth.  ^  For,  when  elaborate  dis« 
cussion  has  been  employed  to  give  a  sense  not  obvious  but 
different  from  the  generally  received  meaning,  if  that  inter- 
pretation does  not  leave  its  impression  long  upon  any  plain 
tnind,  ;the  presumption  is  that  it  cannot  be  sound.  See  note  71* 
This  species  of  criticism,  of  which  the  forgotten  commentaries  of 
Warburton  afford  more  apt  and  tiresome  examples,  reminds  us  of 
the  ingenuous  confession,  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Cumberland, 
liis  grandson,  of  the  great  hero  of  this  school,  Bentley,  respecting 
the  use  he  made  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  His  favourite 
daughter  Joanna,  the  Phoebe  of  Byrom*s  charming  pastoral,  and 
wife  of  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  lamenting  to  him  that 
he  "had  employed  so  much  of  his  time  on  criticism,  he  acknow- 
ledtged  tht  justice  of  the  remark,  and  remained  for  a  time 
thoughcftil  and  seemingly  embarrassed  by  it :  at  last,  recollectine 
himself,  he  said,  **  Child,  I  am  sensible  I  have  not  always  turned 
my  talents  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  given  to  me ;  but  the 
"Wit  and  genius  of  those  old  heathens  beguiled  me :  and,  as  I 
despaired  of  raising  myself  up  to  their  standard  upon  fair  groMMd^ 
I  tnought  the  only  chance  I  had  of  looking  over  their  heads^  WiS 
to  get  upon  their  shoulders,''^     Memoirs,  4to.  1^06.  p.  14. 

iri5)  To  the  most  beautified^    Accomplished.    <<  By  art  6f«lip 
Jtea  and  adorned,  and  brought  far  from  the  primitive  rudenesse.*^ 
Puttenham*s  Arte  English  Poesie,  4to.  1569,  P*  IB. 

<<  ^eing  you  are  beautijied  with  goodly  shape."     Two  6. 
of  V.  1  Outlaw,  IV.  1. 

Dr.  Farmer  instances  Hey  wood's  Edw.  VI.  **  Catharine  Parre^ 
queen  dowaser,  was  a  woman  beautified  with  many  excellent 
^rtues.'^  We  shall  add,  **  To  the  worthily  honoured  and  ver- 
tueus  beautified  Lady^  the  Ladie  Anne  Glemnham,  wife  to  the 
most  noble;  magnanimous  and  worthy  Knight,  Sir  Henry,  &c." 
Dedication  by  Henry  Olney  to  Diella,  Certame  SonneU  ad« 
joyned  to  tlie  amorous  Poeme  of  Diego  and  Gineura  by  R.  L. 
Gent.  Printed  for  Henry  Olney,  iSmo.  1596.  *'  To  the  most 
honoured  and  vertuously  beautified  Lady,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Carey."  Dedication  to  Chris's  Teares  over  Jerusalem^  by 
Tho.  Nash,  4to.  168 i.    Mr.  Steevens  cites  edit.  1594* 

^  {16)  In  her  excellent  iohite  bosom^  these]  The  ladies  at  that 
time,  and  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
wore  pockets  in  the  front  of  their  stays:  and  Proteus,  in  the 
Two  G.  of  V.  says, 

"  Delivered 
"  Even  in  the  miUc-vMe  bostm  of  tliy  love."    IH.  l. 
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(17)  #Aee&ei^,  OmoBtbest]  Hjrperbole  and  super-ezoeUenoe 
are  the  language  of  de^otibn  and  love.  Mr«  Steeyens  quotes 
AcolaktuSt  1540. 

**  lliat  same  most  bett  redresser  or  reformer^  is  God.** 

(l8^  And  more  above,  hath  his  soliciiings]  Besides ;  or  as  the 
Einff  in  the  opening  of  this  scene,  moreover,  Solicittn^^  is  the 
reacung  of  the  quartos  and  modern  editors :  solicittn^  of  the 
folios.  There  must  either  way  be  led  a  difficulty  in  the  gram- 
mar or  construction. 

(19)  If  I  had  jiay'd  the  desk  or  iaUe-hook  ; 

Or  given  my  heart  a  tainking^  mute  and  dumb  ; 
Or  looked  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight!]  Had  I  merely 
minuted  this  in  my  mind,  locking  it  up  in  the  treasury  of  my 
memory,  as  in  a  desk,  for  future  use ;  or  had  /  dea)t  with  the 
active  energies  of  body  and  mind,  as  with  the  eyes  when  yielding 
to  repose,  and  suffered  ita  bearings  in  silence  to  pass  unnoticed ; 
or  had  contemplated  it  with  a  careless  eye  as  a  thing  frivolous 
and  unworthy  of  regard. 

The  enforcing  of  an  idea  by  the  use  of  synonimes  or  reduplica- 
tion of  similar  terms,  is  common  to  our  author  with  those  of  his 
age.  The  identical  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Malone  from  his 
lUpe  of  Lucrece : 

**  And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb** 

In  the  folios  mnking  was  substituted  for  workings  the  reading 
of  the  quartos.  Between  the  two  words  there  is  not  much  to 
chuse :  and  whether  from  the  critical  character  of  that  age  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  change  was  made  in  consequence  of 
such  a  nicety  as  the  recurrence  of  the  word  work^  only  two  lines 
below  (went  round  to  uwrk)  is  left  for  the  reader  to  say. 

(20)  ^oent  round  to  tuorA]  Directly  to  the  point,  or  through- 
out and  on  all  sides  and  points;  plainly  ana  without  reserve. 
In  this  sense  and  senses  nearly  allied  to  it,  this  word  is  used  with 
great  latitude.  *'  Is  hee  more  favourable  in  concealement  than 
round  in  his  private  reprehensions.*'  Bishop  HalPs  Charac- 
terismes  of  Vertues.  (The  true  friend)  12mo.  1608,  p.  47.  In 
H.  VIIL  V.  8,  Chamberl.  we  have  **  round  fines,**  i.  e.  full, 
effectual. 

(21)  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 

Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast,  &c.]  The  ridicule 
of  this  character  is  here  admirably  sustained.  He  would  not 
only  be  thought  to  have  discovered  this  intrigue  by  his  own 
sagacity,  but  to  have  remarked  all  the  stages  of  Hamlet's  dis- 
order, from  his  sadness  to  his  raving,  as  regularly  as  his  phy- 
sician could  have  done ;  when  all  the  while  the  madness  was 
only  feigned.  The  humour  of  this  is  exquisite  from  a  man  who 
tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to  small  politicians^  that  he 
could  find — 

**  Where  truth  was  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

**  Within  the  centre.**    WAfiauHTON. 
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'  (3^  For  if  the  #tm  breed  maggots  in  A  dead  dog,  bei$ig  a  good 
MfftMT  carrion — Let  not  your  daughter  xvalk  in  the  iun  /  coftcrpNon 
is  a  olessingi  but  not  as  she  may  conceivef^riend,  look  io*tJ]  As 
it  would  be  too  forced  a  tense  to  say  that  our  author  caHs  the 
sun  *'  a  good  kissing  carrion/'  we  have  nothing  better  to  ofler 
than  that  **  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog,  being  a  good  kissing  car" 
rion^*  may  mean,  good  for  the  sun,  the  breeder  of  maggots,  to 
kiss  for  the  parpose  of  causing  putrefaction,  and  so  conceiving 
or  generating  any  thing  carrion  like,  any  thing  apt  quickly  to 
cootracf  taint  in  the  sunshine ;  good  at  qatchine  or  drawing  the 
rays  or  kisses  of  **  common  kissing  Titan  i**  and  in  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  day,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  historical  play 
of  £dw«  III.  15969  the  above  ideas  appear  to  have  been  con- 
nected: 

**  The  fneshest  sunivjer^s  day  doth  soonest  taint 
<*  The  loathed  carrion  that  it  seems  to  kiss** 

•  Hamlet  having  thus  (if  this  too  is  not  also  thought  too  forced 
a  construction)  m  no  very  delicate  combination  of  them,  started 
the  ideas  of  *'  breeding  and  kissing,"  in  a  wild  or  mad  way  (and 
yet,  as  Polonius  says,  having  method  in  it)  talks  of  Poloaiut'f 
datighter,  whom  he  cautions  against  this  same  Titan ;  whose 
property  of  corrupting,  whose  generating  touch  and  teeming 
kiss,  may  ripen  into  conception :  and  then,  proceeding  most  ob- 
fiously,  to  infer,  that  within  the  sun's  reach  his  influence  must 
be  in  this  way  powerfully  impressive,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
admits  that  one  of  its  conseqjuences,  conception,  is  a  blessing, 
he  yet  adds ;  but  not  as  the  maid,  who  instead  of  being  recluse, 
stages  herself  to  the  broad  day,  i.  e.  mixes  with  the  world,  and 
in  his  phrase,  "  walks  in  the  sun"  (when  she  is  prodigal  enough,- 
who  but  unmasks  her  beauty  to  the  moon,  I.  3.)  exposing  her- 
self to  be  tainted,  "  not  a  blessing,  in  the  toay  in  which  sm  may 
conceive,**  Or  its  meaning  and  argument  may  be  simply  this ; 
it  is  dangerous  for  your  daughter  to  be  in  the  sun,  because  the 
sun  will  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  he  being  so  good  (lusty) 
a  kisser  even  of  carrion.  Here  is  unquestionably  much  doubt 
and  difficulty ;  and  whether  we  have  chanced  to  have  made  a 
fortunate  conjecture  must  be  left  to  others ;  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
capnot  resist  the  temptation  of  subjoining  a  specimen  of  the 
note-making,  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  observations  upon 
the  character  of  Polonius ;  and  one  that  was  certainly  not  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  author  or  his  reader. 

**  The  editors  seeing  Hamlet  counterfeit  madness,  thought  they 
might  safely  put  any  nonsense  into  his  mouth.  But  this  strange 
passage,  when  set  right,  will  be  seen  to  contain  as  great  and  sub- 
lime a  reflection  as  any  the  poet  puts  into  his  hero's  mouth  through- 
out the  whole  play.  We  will  6rst  give  the  true  reading,  which  is 
this :  For  if  the  sunbreed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god,  kiss* 
ing  carrion,^-—.  As  to  the  sense  we  may  observe,  that  the  illa- 
tive particle  [for]  shows  the  speaker  to  be  reasoning  from  some« 
thing  he  had  said  before  :  what  that  was  we  learn  in  these  words, 
to  be  honesty  as  this  toorldgoes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  often  thousand. 
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HaTiog  odd  thu,  the  ohain  of  ideas  led  him  to  refleot  upon  the 
argument  which  libertines  bring  against  Providence  from  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  abounding  eviL  In  the  next  speech,  therefore,  he 
endeavours  to  answer  that  objection,  and  vindicate  Providence, 
even  on  a  supposition  of  the  fact,  that  almost  all  men  were  wicked. 
His  argument  in  the  two  lines  in  question  is  to  this  purpose, — But 
tphy  wSsd  VB€  wtrnder  at  thU  abmmdimg  ofanl  f  For  tftne  sun  breed 
mawgaU  ta  a  dead  dog,  niioh  though  a  god,  yet  shedding  its  heat 
aua  iufiueuce  upon  carrion        Here  he  stops  short,  lest  talking 

'  too  consequentially  the  hearer  should  suspect  his  madness  to  be 
feigned ;  and  so  turns  him  off  from  the  subject,  by  enquiring  of 
his  daughter.  But  the  inference  which  he  intended  to  make» 
was  a  very  noble  one,  and  to  this  purpose.  If  this  (says  he)  be 
the  case,  that  the  effect  follows  the  tiling  operated  upon  [carrum} 
and  not  the  thing  operating  [a  Foef,]  why  need  we  wonder,  that 
the  supreme  cause  of  all  things  cnffusine  its  blessings  on  mankind* 
who  is,  as  it  were,  a  dead  carrion,  dead  in  original  sin,  man, 
histead  of  a  proper  return  of  duty,  should  breed  only  corrutrtion 
and  vices  ?  This  is  the  argument  at  length ;  and  is  as  noble  a 
one  in  behalf  of  Providence  as  could  come  from  the  schools  of 
divinity.  But  this  wonderful  man  had  an  art  not  only  of  ac« 
quaintmg  the  audience  if ith  what  his  actors  say,  but  with  what 
they  ihiak.  The  sentiment  too  is  altogether  in  character,  for 
Hamlet  is  perpetually  moralisinff,  and  his  circumstances  make 
this  reflection  very  natural.  The  same  thought ^  something  di- 
rersified,  as  on  a  different  occasion,  he  uses  aeain  in  Measure 

for  Measure,  which  will  serve  to  confirm  these  observations : 

**  The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  mostf 
**  Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I 
**  That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
<*  Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
**  Corrupt  by  virtuous  season." 

And  the  same  kind  of  expression  is  in  Cpmheline : 
*•  Common-kissing  Titan."     Warburton. 

This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almost  sets  the  critick  on 
a  level  with  the  author.    Johnson. 

The  wish  of  Dr.  Johnson,  expressed  upon  other  comments  of 
this  writer,  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  here  :  a  wish,  that 
it  had  been  true. 

(23)  — — -  shadow  of  a  dreani]  Shakspeare  has  accidentally 
Inverted  an  expression  of  Pindar,  that  the  stat^  of  humanity  is 
exias  ovaf,  the  dream  of  a  shadow,    Johnson. 

"  Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame,  nav,  less  than  so, 
^  A  shadow  of  a  dreame,^'*     Davies.     Farmer. 

**  Whose  best  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  dreamt 

Lord  Sterling's  Darius,  1603.     Steevxns. 

(24)  this  most  escettent  canopy,  the  air,^/4i>  majeslical 

roof  fretted  tsHh  golden  fire] 
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^  Ab  those  gold  candles,  fix'd  in  hearen't  air.**    Soaor.  XXtl 

**  —  Look,  how  the  floor  o^  heaven 

**  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patins  of  bright  fo/(l/*' 

M.  of  Ven.  V.  l.  Lor.    MaiIone. 

And  m  imitation  of  the  majestical  roof  of  the  firmament  tht 
magnificent  rooms  in  our  palaces  and  lofty  chapels  had  their 
roofs  stellated  at  that  time ;  and  so  continued  till  after  the  mid« 
die  of  the  last  century. 

{20)  — -^  lenten  entertainment^^]    i.  e.  sparing,  like  the  en^ 
tertainments  given  in  Lent, 

** to  maintain  you  with  bisket, 

**  Poor  John,  and  half  a  livery,  to  read  moral  virtue 
•*  And  ienten  lectures." 

Shirley's  Duke*s  Mistress,  1638.    Stbbvens^ 

(26)  —  tve  coated  them  on  the  toai/]     Overtook. 

<<  —  marry  we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them.*' 

Return  from  Parnassus,  l606*- 

In  the  laws  of  coursing,  says  Mr.  Tollett,  '*  a  cate  is  when  a 
greyhound  goes  endways  by  the  side  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn/'  This  quotation  seems  to  point  out  the  etymology 
of  the  verb  to  be  from  the  French  coti,  the  side.     Steeveks. 

We  shall  add,  "  he  costed  and  postecl  with  such  lightfoote 
speede,  that  coting  and  hording  all,  &c.*'  Brian  Melbancke's 
.Philistinus,  4to.  1583.    Brit.  Bibliogr.  8vo.  1812.  II.  443. 

**  With  that  Hippomenes  coted  (prseterit,  v.  668.)  her.*' 

A.  Goldiug's  Ov.  Met.  B.  X.  1593.  Signat.  S.  3. 

**  Coted  farre.**  Chapm.  11.  23.  tofaXaw.y.  527. 

**  Let  it  bee  farre  from  us  to  let  our  idle  knowledge  content 
itselfe  with  naked  contemplation,  like  a  barren  womb  in  a  mo-^ 
nasterie.  Default  of  speedie  order  and  direction  maketh  us  to 
be  thus  coated  by  the  Spaniard.'*  Cupt.  Lord  Kemys's  2d 
Voyage  to  Guinea^  4to.  1596.  Pref.  to  Reader. 


(27)  lo^h,  Vihose  lungs  are  tickled  o*  the  sere]  Of,  or  by  the 
sere,  or  a  parched  affection  of  the  throat. 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  says  that  laughing  is  yery  uneasy  to  asth- 
matical  patients,  adds,  that  <*  such  is  the  case,  as  he  is  told,  with 
those  whbse  lungs  are  tickled  by  serum i*'  and  Mr.  Douce  (Illustc. 
n.  230.)  says,  that  **  every  one  has  felt  that  dry  tickling  in  the 
throat  and  lungs,  which  excites  coughing;"  and  he  instances  the 
use  of  this  phrase  in  Howard's  Defensative  against  the  poyson 
of  supposed  prophecies,  fo.  1620.  **  discovering  the  moods  and 
humors  of  the  vulgar  sort  to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  of  the  scare.** 
The  sense,  to  which  we  are  led,  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  ideas  above  stated ;  and  the  passage  may  be  rendered,.  **  By 
his  merriment  make  even  those  whose  haske  or  huskiness  sub- 
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jects  them  to  incessant  coughing,  involuntarily  y>eld  to  laughter.'^ 
Steevens  produces  an  instance  of  the  substantive  and  adjective 
use  of  the  word  in  a  still  less  intelligible  sense : 

"  And  wyll  byde  whysperynge  in  the  eare ; 

"  Tftynk  ye  her  tayle  is  not  light  of  the  scare  V^  An 
antient  Dialogue  between  the  Comen  Secret.'^ry  and  Jelowsy, 
touchynge  the  unstableness  of  Harlottes.  bl.  1.  no  date. 

*'  Hector^  thou  onely  pestilence  in  all  mortalitie 
^  To  my  icre  spirits."     Chapman's  Iliad,  Fo.  p.  304. 

(28)  the  lady  skaU  say  her  mind  freely']  "  Shall  ^»Qve  free 
scope  for  the  expression  of  her  passion,  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  doing  justice  to  her  part,  how  false  soever  her  recital,  or 
whatever  the  fate  of  the  poet's  numbers  :**  or,  as  Mr.  Hender- 
son, shall  '*  mar  the  measure  of  the  verse  rather  than  not  express 
herself  freely  and  fully." 

(29)  their  inhibition  comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovation'^ 
Hamlet  represents  the  conduct  of  the  players  in  quitting  the 
capital  and  strolling,  as  every  way  injudicious ;  considering  it  aa 
having  been  altogether  matter  of  election  and  choice  in  them. 
Kosencrantz,  on  the  contrary,  being  of  opinion,  that  with  hardly 
any  election  given,  they  had  yielded  to  circunftstances,  to  the 
changes  of  fashion  and  t)f  the  times,  replies;  that  he  ^'  conceives 
'their  inhibition  (i.  e.  their  forbiddance  or  cause  of  removal  from 
the  capital)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  late  innovation/*  i.  e.  a 
license  granted  to  a  new  description  of  actors ;  and  though  they, 
the  old  company,  had  not  relaxed  in  their  efforts,  that  fashion 
was  capricious,  and  the  new  candidates  for  public  favour  had 
met  with  the  moat  extravagant  applauses  and  success :  and  that 
the  old  company,  like  almanacs  out  of  date,  and  so,  as  it  were 
inhibited  or  forbidden,  had  been  superseded  and  dislodged. 
Harlequin  had  never,  at  a  later  period,  made  such  inroads  upon 
the  stage,  as  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  had  then  made  upon  the 
old  company.  ' 

It  would  have  been  extraordinary,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
squabbles  between  the  rival  managers  of  the  playhouses,  at  that 
titne  of  day  licensed,  had  been  delivered  down  to  us  minutely^ 
or  even  altogether  intelligibly. 

(30)  ayrie  of  children"]  Aiery^  or  eyrie^  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  eyas^  from  ey,  Teut.  ovum  q.  d.  qui  recens  ex  ova 
emersit.  Skin.  Etymol.  and  signifies  both  a  young  brood  of 
hawks,  and  the  nest  itself.     Ma  lone. 

The  cliildren  were  the  young  singing  men  of  the  chapel  roya), 
or  St.  Paul's ;  of  the  former  of  whom  perhaps  the  earliest  mention 
occurs  in  an  anonymous  puritanical  pamphlet,  1569,  entitled 
The  Children  of  the  Chapel  stript  and  vohipt :  "  Plaies  will  neuer 
be  supprest,  while  her  maiesties  unfledged  minions  flaunt  it  in 
silkes  and  sattens.    They  had  as  well  be  at  their  popish  seruice 
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in  the  deuil's  garments/*  &c. — Again,  ibid  :  **  Euen  in  her  ma^ 
ietfties  chapel  do  these  pretty  upstart  youthes  profane* the  Lordes 
day  by  the  lasciuious  writhing  of  their  tender  limbes,  and  gor- 
geous d^ckin^  of  their  apparell,  in  feigning  bawdie  fables  ga- 
thered from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets/'  i^c. 

Concerning  the  performances  and  success  of  the  latter  in  at* 
tracting  the  best  company,  I  also  find  the  following  passage  in 
Jack  Drum*s  Entertainment ,  or  Pasqtul  and  Katkerinef  l601 : 

**  I  saw  the  children  ofPotoles  last  night ; 

*<  And  troth  they  pleas*d  me  pretty,  pretty  well, 

**  The  apes,  in  time,  will  do  it  handsomely* 

**  < 1  like  the  audience  that  freauenteth  there 

''  With  much  applause :  a  man  shaU  not  be  choak*3 
*'  With  the  stench  of  garlick,  nor  be  pasted 
*<  To  the  barmy  JHcket  of  a  beer-brewer. 
•'     ■      *Tis  a  good  gentle  audience^*^  &c» 

It  is  said  in  Richard  Flecknoe's  Short  Discourse  of  the  EngUsk 
Stage,  1 664,  that  **  both  the  children  of  the  chappel  ana  Su 
FauPs,  acted  playes,  the  one  in  White-Friers,  the  other  behinde 
the  Convocation-house  in  PauKs;  till  people  growing  more  pre- 
cise, and  playes  more  licentious,  the  theatre  of  Paul's  was  quite 
supprest,  and  that  of  the  children  of  the  chappel  converted  ta 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  revels.'''    Stebtens. 

The  suppression  to  which  Flecknoe  alludies  took  place  in  the 
year  1583-4;  but  afterwards  both  the  children  of  the  chappel 
and  of  the  Revels  played  at  our  author's  playhouse  in  Black* 
friars,  and  elsewhere;  and  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's  at  their 
own  house.  See  mu  Account  of  our  old  Theatres,  A  certain 
number  of  the  children  of  the  Revels,  I  believe,  belonged  to 
each  of  the  principal  theatres. 

Our  author  cannot  be  supposed  to*  direct  any  satire  at  those 
young  men,  who  played  occasionally  at  his  own  theatre.  Ben 
Jonson*s  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  his  Poetaster,  were  performed 
there  by  the  children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  in  1600  and 
l601 ;  and  Eastward  Hoe  by  the  children  of  the  revels,  in  l604 
er  l605'  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  dialogue  before 
us  was  pointed  at  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's,  who  in  l60I 
acted  two  of  Marston's  plays,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  and  An- 
tonio's Revenee.  Manjr  of  Lyly's  plays  were  represented  by 
them  about  ue  same  time;  and  in  1607,  Chapman's  Bussy 
d'Ambois  was  performed  by  them  with  great  applause.  It  was 
probably  in  this  and  some  other  noiay  tragedies  of  the  same 
kind  that  they  crt/d  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  toere  most 
tyrannically  clapped Jbr^t, 

At  a  later  period  indeed,  after  our  poet's  death,  the  Children 
of  the  Revels  had  an  established  theatre  of  their  own ;  and  some 
dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  king's  com- 
pany. They  performed  reeularly  in  l623,  and  for  eight  years 
afterwards,  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street ;  and  in  1027 
Shakespeare's  company  obtained  an  inhibition  from  Uie  Master 
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of  the  Revels  to  preyent  their  performing  any  of  his  plays  at 
their  house :  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  Sir  Henry 
Hert)ert*s  Office-book,  already  mentioned :  **  From  Mr.  He<^ 
mingey  in  their  company's  name,  to  forbid  the  playinge  of  any 
of  ShaJcespeare*s  playes  to  the  Red  Bull  company,  this  l  ith  of 
ApriUy  1627, — 5  0  O.*'  From  other  passages  in  the  same  book, 
it  appears  that  the  Children  of  the  ReveU  composed  the  Red- 
Bull  company. 

Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  16 12,  says,  *^  Now  to 
speake  of  some  abuse  lately  crept  into  the  quality,  as  an  inveigh' 
ing  against  ihestate^  the  courts  the  km^  the  citty,  arnji  their  govern* 
mentSf  utith  the  particularizing  of  private  mens  humours^  yet  alive^ 
noblemen  and  others,  I  know  it  distastes  many ;  neither  do  I  any 
way  approve  it,  nor  dare  I  by  any  means  excuse  it.  The  liberty 
which  some  arroeate  to  themselves,  committing  their  bitterness 
and  liberal  invectives  against  all  estates  to  the  mouthes  of  children, 
supposing  their  juniority  to  be  a  priviledge  for  any  ray  ling,  be  it 
never  so  violent,  I  could  advise  all  such  to  curbe,  and  limit  this 
presumed  liberty  within  the  bands  of  discretion  and  government. 
but  wise  and  judicial  censurers  before  whom  such  complaints 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  come,  will  not,  I  hope,  impute  these 
abuses  to  any  transgression  in  lu,  who  have  ever  been  careful! 
and  provident  to  shun  the  like." 

Prynne  in  his  Histriomastixt  speaking  of  the  state  of  the 
stage,  about  the  year  1620,  has  this  passage :  *'  Not  to  par- 
ticularise those  late  new  scandalous  invective  playes,  wherein 
sundry  persons  of  place  and  eminence  [Gundemore,  tiie  late 
lord  admiral,  lord  treasurer,  and  others]  have  been  particularly 
personated,  jeared,  abused  in  a  gross  and  scurrilous  maimer/' 

Malonb* 

(31)  yases'l  Nestlings,  just  out  of  the  egg,  ey^  ovum.  **Eyiesse, 
Apotrophus.  Although  she  be  an  Ey%ess%  yet  she  is  somewhat 
coy.  Lacet  domi  sit  alumnus,  manet  tamen  aliquanto  aversior." 
Rider's  Diet  1589.  'VTobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what  with 
the  journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction  he  endures — he  is  grown 
extreme  lean,  and  looks  as  sharp  as  an  eyas,  i.  e.  a  young  hawk 
just  taken  out  of  the  nest."  The  D«  of  Buckingham  to  Ld.  Vise. 
St.  Alban,  May  29,  1623.  st«  vet.  Birch*s  Letters  of  L.  Bacon, 
8VO.  1763,  p.  344.    It  is  sometimes  written  nyas. 

Mr.  Steevens  just  notices  the  booke  of  Haukynge,  as  oSering 
another  etymology.  *^  And  so  bycause  the  best  knowledge  is 
by  the  eye,  they  be  called  eyesud.  Ye  may  also  know  an  eyesse 
by  the  paleness  of  the  seres  of  her  legges,  or  the  sere  over  the 
beake.'' 


throoffhout ;  and  of  course  in  a  tone  unrelieved  and  unvaried. 
In  this  scene  Hamlet,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Players, 
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uses  almost  the  same  language,  *^  cried  in  tht  i&p  ^  my  jiidg-» 
ment:'*  i.e.  surpassed,  exceeded,  surmounted,  over-popped* 
mine :  and  Laertes,  in  correspondent  terms,  sets  out  a  sinular 
idea.     '*  Stood  challenger  on  mount  ofM  the  age.*'     IV.  7. 

(33)  are  tyrannicaUy  clapt]  Receive  outrageous,  extrava- 
gant applause  for  that,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
as  above  explained,  could  not  convey  to  an  auditory  the  nice 
marks  and  discriminations  of  character,  with  any  thing  like  ade- 
quate expression. 

• 

(34) .  //  is  not  strange :  for  my  uncW]  I  do  not  wonder  tKat 
the  new  players  have  so  suddenly  risen  to  reputation :  my  uncle 
supplies  another  example  of  the  facility  with  which  honour  is 
conferred  upon  new  claimants.    Johnson. 

It  is  either  this,  or  a  reflection  upon  the  mutability  of  foi:tunt» 
or  rather  the  variableness  of  man's  mind.  The  quartos  read 
*'  veri/  strange." 

(35)  Iknovo  a  hatvkfrom  a  hand-sato]     A  common  proverb. 

"  Ignorat  quod  distant  sra  lupinis.**     Hor. 

''  He  knfftos  not  a  Hawhjrom  an  HandsaxoJ* 

Langston*s  Lusus  poeticus,  12mo.  1675,  p.  26. 

(36)  Buz,  buz]  A  term  of  contempt,  applied  to  idle  babblers, 
who  droningly  hum,  heap  and  huddle  stale  intelligence.  It  is 
an  extinguishmg  interjection ;  when,  as  Sir  W.  Blackstone  says, 
**  any  one  begins  a  story,  that  was  generally  known  before.** 
Ducange,  under  the  article  Buzi^  says,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Douce,  '<  Interpretatur  despectus  vel  contemptus.  Papias.  Ab 
Hebraico  Bus  vel  bonz,  sprevit."    lUustr.  II.  231. 

(37)  Seneca  cannot  be  too  Jieavy^  nor  Flautus  too  %^0  The 
tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Kewton,  and  others,  and  published  first  separate,  at  different 
times,  and  afterwards  all  together  in  1581.  One  comedy  of 
Plautus,  viz.  the  Mensechmi,  was  likewise  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  1595.     Stebvens. 

I  believe  the  frequency  of  plays  performed  at  public  schools, 
suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  names  of  Seneca  and  Plautus  as 
dramatic  authors.    T.  Warton. 

Prefixed  to  a  map  of  Cambrid^  in  the  Second  Part  of  Brauim 
Civitates,  &c.  is  an  account  of  the  University,  by  Gulielmus 
Soon  us,  1575*  In  this  curious  memoir  we  have  the  following 
passage  :  **  Januarium,  Februarium,  &  Martium  menses,  at 
noctis  taedia  fallant  in  spectaculis  populo  exhibendis  ponunt 
tanta  elegantia,  tanta  actionis  disnitate,  ea  vocis  &  vultus  mo- 
derationed  ea  magnificentia,  ut  si  FhutuSf  aut  Terentiua»  aut 
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Semca  reviviseeret  mirareptur  auas  ipsi  fabulas,  majoremque 
quam  cum  inspectante  popul.  Rom,  agerentur,  voluptatem  credo 
caperent.  Eiuipidem  vero,  Sophoclem  &  Aristophanem,  etiam 
Athenarum  suarum  tsderet."     Steevbns. 

(38)  too  light.  For  the  lain  of  writ  and  the  liberty ,  these  are 
the  onh  men]  la  this  difficult,  and  probably  corrupted  passage, 
we  follow  the  modelling  and  pointing  of  the  modern  editors ;' 
and  propose  this  interpretation ;  *'  For  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  drama^  while  they  take  such  liberties,  as  are  allow* 
able,  they  are  the  only  men." 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  writ  is  used  for  toriting:  and  instances 
Nashe*s  Apologie  of  Pierce  Pcnnilesse,  1593  :  **  For  the  lowsie 
circumstance  of  his  poverty  before  his  death,  and  sending  that 
miserable  writte  to  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  but  thou  liest,  learned 
-Gabriel."  And  Earle's  Character  of  a  mere  dull  Physician, 
l638 :  '*  Then  folio wes  a  writ  to  his  drugger,  in  a  strange 
tongue,  which  he  understands,  though  he  cannot  conster.'* 

In  our  own  author,  11.  H,  VI.  we  have, 
**  Now,  good  my  lord,  let's  see  the  Devil's  xorit,**  1. 4.  York. 

Most  of  the  modem  Editors  had  substituted  luit  for  writ ;  and 
the  last  have  thought  proper,  in  contradiction  to  the  quartos  as 
well  as  the  folios,  to  read — *'  too  light.  For  the  law  of  writ  and 
the  liberty  these  are,"  &c. 
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(39)  As  by  hti  God  toot — it  came  to  pass^  SfcJ]  The  ballad  of 
''  Jepha  Judge  of  Israel/*  imperfectly  given  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
I.  189,  ^79h  '^  printed  in  Evans's  Old  Ballads,  8vo.  I8IO9 1.  7. 
The  Hrst  stanza  is, 

**  I  have  read  that  many  years  agoe, 

*•  When  Jepha,  judge  of  Israel, 
**  Had  one /air  daughter  and  no  wore, 
"  IVhom  he  loved  passing  xoell. 
And  as  by  lot,  God  toot. 

It  came  to  passe  most  like  it  toas, 
"  Great  warrs  there  should  be, 
*<  And  who  should  be  the  chiefe,  but  he,  but  he." 

From  the  Stationers*  Company  Books  Mr.  Steevens  states, 
that  **  ballets"  upon  this  subject  were  entered  there  in  1567 
and  1624.  To  this  there  is  no  date.  He  adds,  that  this  story 
was  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  ancient  tapestry. 

(40)  my  abridgments  come]  The  compendious  views  or  bre- 
viaries of  our  lives.  They  afterwards  in  this  scene  are  called 
«<  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time :  **  and  the  term 
is  used  in  M.  N.  Dr.  V,  1.  Thes.  The  quartos  read  **  abridge 
ment  comes." 
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{41)  Whi^,  ihyjhot  u  valiant,  nnct^  &c.]  Is  become  manly 
and  fierce,  a8  he  says  of  tlie  Soldier  in  As  you,  &c  IL  7. 
Duke  S.  *<  htardtd  like  the  pard.''  The  quartos  read  **  valanced;** 
which  is  adopted  by  the  modem  editors,  and  interpreted  fringed 
with  a  beard.  The  valance  is  the  fringes  or  drapery  hanging 
round  the  tester  of  a  bed,    Malone, 

Dryden,  in  one  of  his  epilogues,  has  the  following  line : 

**  Criticks  in  plume,  and  white  voUancy  wig," 

Stkbvens. 


(42)  choppine"]  Chapinf  Span,  a  hieh  corked  shoe.  Minshieu. 
Mr.  Steevens  cites  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels :  *'  I  do  wish 
mjTself  one  of  my  mistress's  cioppini"  Another  demands,  why 
M'ould  he  be  one  of  his  mistress's  cioppini  f  a  third  answers, 
**  because  he  would  make  her  higher/'  And  Decker's  Match 
me  in  London,  l63l:  *'  I'm  only  taking  instructions  to  make 
her  a  lower  chopeene;  she  finds  fault  that  she's  lifted  too  high.*' 
And  Chapman's  Cees.  and  Pompey,  l6ld : 

.  « and  thou  shalt 

*^  Have  chopines  at  commandement  to  an  height 
<<  Of  life  thou  canst  wish." 

Tom  Coryat,  in  his  Crudities,  l6]l,  p.  262,  calls  them 
chapineySf  and  gives  the  following  account  of  them :  **  There  is 
one  thing  used  of  the  Venetian  women,  and  some  others  dwelling 
in  the  cities  and  townes  subject  to  the  signiory  of  Venice,  that 
is  not  to  be  observed  (I  thmke)  amongst  any  other  women  in 
Christendome :  which  is  so  comnon  in  Venice,  that  no  woman 
whatsoever  goeth  without  it,  either  in  her  house,  or  abroad,  [a 
thing  made  qf  'mood  and  covered  tuith  kather  of  sundry  colors, 
some  with  ivhite^  some  rcdde^  some  yellow,  li  is  called  a  chapiney, 
which  they  toear  under  their  shoes.  Many  of  them  are  cunously 
painted;  some  also  of  them  I  have  seen  fairely  gilt :  so  uncomely 
a  thing  (in  my  opinion)  that  it  is  pitty  this  foolish  custom  is  not 
cleane  banished  and  exterminated  out  of  the  citie.  There  are 
many  qf  these  chapineys  qf  a  great  height,  even  half  a  yard  high, 
which  maketh  many  of  their  women  that  are  very  short,  seeme 
much  taller  than  the  tallest  women  we  have  in  England.  Also 
1  have  heard  it  observed  among  them,  that  by  how  much  the 
nobler  a  woman  is,  by  so  much  the  higher  are  her  chapineys. 
All  their  gentlewomen,  and  most  of  their  wives  and  widowes  that 
are  of  any  wealth,  are  assisted  and  supported  eyther  by  men  or 
women,  when  they  walke  abroad,  to  the  end  they  may  not  fall. 
They  are  borne  up  most  commonly  by  the  left  arme,  otherwise 
they  might  quickly  take  a  fall."     Reed. 

•*  This  place  [Venice]  is  much  frequented  by  the  walking 
may  poles,  I  meane  the  women.  They  weare  their  coats  halfe 
too  long  for  their  bodies,  being  moutited  on  their  chippeens. 
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^wMth  are  as  liigh  as  a  man's  leg)  they  waike  between  two 
nandmaids^  majestickly  deliberating  of  every  step  they  take. 
This  fJEtthion  was  invented  and  appropriated  to  the  noble  Vene- 
tian's wives,  to  bee  constant  to  aistinguish  them  from  the  cour- 
tesans, who  goe  covered  in  a  vaile  of  white  tafFety.'*  Raymond's 
Voyage  through  Italy,  l648, 12mo»  a  work  which  is  said  to  have 
been  partly  written  by  Dr.  Bargrave,  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

**  They  are  low  and  of  small  statures  for  the  most  part,  which 
makes  them  to  rayse  their  bodies  upon  high  shoes  called  chapim ; 
which  gave  one  occasion  to  say,  that  the  Venetian  ladies  were 
made  of  three  things :  one  part  of  them  was  wood,  roeanine 
ihtiT  chapins ;  another  part  was  their  apparrell;  and  the  third 
part  was  a  woman.  The  Senat  hath  often  endeavour*d  to  take 
away  the  wearing  of  those  high  shooes,  but  all  women  are  so 
passionately  delighted  with  this  kind  of  state,  that  no  law  can 
weane  them  from  it.'*    James  Howell,  of  the  Venetian  women. 

**  Some  liave  supposed  that  the  jealousy  of  Italian  husbands 
l^ve  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  chopine,  Limojon  de  Saint 
Didier,  a  lively  French  writer  on  the  republic  of  Venice,  men- 
tions a  conversation  with  some  of  the  doge's  counsellors  of  state 
on  this  subject,  in  which  it  was  remarked  that  smaller  shoes 
would  certainly  be  found  more  convenient ;  which  induced  one 
of  the  counsellors  to  say,  puttin^^  on  at  the  same  time  a  very 
austere  look,  pur  troppo  commodtf  pur  iroppo.  The  first  ladies 
who  rejected  the  use  of  the  chopine  were  the  daughters  of  the 
doge  Dominico  Contareno,  about  the  year  1670.  It  was  im- 
possible to  set  one  foot  before  the  other  without  leaning  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  waiting  women,  and  those  who  used  them  must 
have  stalked  along  like  boys  in  stilts. 

*^  The  choppine,  or  some  kind  of  high  shoe,  was  occasionally 
used  in  England.  Bulwer,  in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  p.  5i»0» 
complains  of  this  fashion  as  a  monstrous  affectation,  and  says 
that  his  countrywomen  therein  imitated  the  Venetian  and  Per- 
sian ladies.  In  Sandys's  Travels,  l6l5,  there  is  a  figure  of  a 
Turkish  lady  with  chopines ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Venetians  might  have  borrowed  them  from  the  Greek  islands  In 
the  ArchipelaKO.  We  know  that  som^hing  similar  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Xenophon  in  his  CEconomics,  intro- 
duces the  wife  of  Ischomachus,  as  having  high  shoes  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  her  stature.  They  are  still  worn  by  the 
women  in  many  parts  of  Turkey,  but  more  particularly  at 
Aleppo.*'     Deuce's  Ulustrat.  II.  p.  232. 

^  The  Q.  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  chapines,  and  clowted 
Olivarez  about  the  noddle  with  it,  because  he  had  accompany*d 
the  King  to  a  lady  of  pleasure."  HowelFs  Letters,  dvo.  1726. 
~>.  349.  "  For  a  special  1  preheminence  did  walke  upon  those 
igh  corked  shoes  or  pantones,  which  now  they  call  in  Spain  and 
Itiuy  ckappini,**  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie,4to.  1569, 
p.  27. 
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(43)  uour  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurre^U  ^old^  eroded  tnihifi 
the  ring]  The  imaee  immediately  present^  to  us,  and  for  a 
full  explanation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Douce,  is  from 
the  then  state  of  part  of  our  coinage :  but  another  sense  is  also 
meant  to  be  conveyed.  It  imports  **  a  voice  broken  in  conse- 
quence of  licentious  indulgence :"  and  has  the  same  allusion  as 
the  instances  quoted  from  the  Woman  in  the  Moone,  l^p^^  and 
by  Mr.  Steevens  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Captain,  B.  Jonson's 
Magnetic  Lady,  and  Your  Five  Gallants,  1 608,  &c. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  ring  or  circle  on  the 
coin,  within  which  the  sovereign's  head  was  placed;  if  the  crack 
extended  from  the  edge  beyond  this  ring,  the  coin  was  rendered 
unfit  for  currency.  Such  pieces  were  hoarded  by  the  usurers  of 
the  time,  and  lent  out  as  lawful  money.  Of  this  we  are  informed 
by  Roger  Fenton  in  his  Treatise  of  Usury,  16 11,  4to,  p.  23. 
**  A  poore  man  desireth  a  goldsmith  to  lend  him  such  a  summe, 
but  he  is  not  able  to  pay  him  interest.  If  such  as  1  can  spare 
(saith  the  goldsmith)  will  pleasure  you,  you  shall  have  it  for 
three  or  foure  moneths.  Now,  hee  hath  a  number  of  Jight, 
dipt,  crackt  peeces  (for  such  he  useth  to  take  in  change  with 
consideration  for  their  defects:)  this  summe  of  money  is  repaid 
by  the  poore  man  at  the  time  appointed  in  good  and  lawfull  money. 
This  is'usurie."  And  again,  '*  It  is  a  common  custome  of  his  [the 
usurer's]  to  buy  up  crackt  angels  at  nine  shillings  the  piece. 
Now  sir,  if  a  gentleman  (on  good  assurance)  request  him  of 
mony.  Good  sir  (saith  hee,  with  a  counterfait  sigh)  i  would  be 
glad  to  please  your  worship,  but  my  good  mony  is  abroad,  and 
that  I  have,  I  dare  not  put  in  your  hands.  The  gentleman 
thinking  this  conscience,  where  it  is  subtilt^,  and  being  beside 
that  in  some  necessity,  ventures  on  the  crackt  angels,  some  of 
which  cannot  flie,  for  soldering,  and  paies  double  interest  to  the 
miser  under  the  cloake  of  honesty."  Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie, 
1596,  4to.  p.  28.  So  much  for  the  cracked  gold.  The  crack- 
ing of  the  human  voice  proceeded  from  some  alteration  in  the 
larynx  which  is  here  compared  to  a  ring.'*  Douce*6  Illustr. 
II.  235. 

(44)  like  French  falconers']  In  All's  well,  &c.  Shakspeare 
has  introduced  an  astringer  or  falconer  at  the  French  court. 
Mr.  Toilet  adds,  that  it  is  said  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne*s  Tracts, 
p.  116,  that  "  the  French  seem  to  have  been  the  first  and  noblest 
falconers  in  the  western  part  of  Europe;"  and,  '*  that  the  French 
kingsent  over  his  falconers  to  show  that  sport  to  King  James 
the  rirst.'*    "See  Weldon*s  Court  of  King  James.     Steevens. 

For  French  the  quartos  tedidi friendly, 

(45)  'Twas  caviarie  to  the  General]  A  thing  of  too  high  a 
relish  for  the  m^ny,  for  palates  accustomed  to  plain  and  simple 
diet.  'Tis  prepared  sturgeon's  roe  :  Mn  Malone  says,  Fldrto  de» 
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fines  Caviars  '*  a  kinde  of  salt  meat,  used  in  Italie  like  black 
^pe;  it  is  made  of  the  roes  of  fishes/*  Ital.  Diet.  isgs. 
**  Cavia/e^  Ital.  in  old  Fr.  Cavial^  is  adopted  from  the  barbarous 
and  vulgar  Greek  naXioL^i  or  xav<a^i.  Todd's  Diet.  Mr.  Steevens. 
cites  ''  He  doth  learn  to  eat  anchovies,  macaroni,  bovoli,  fagioli, 
and  taviare.**     Cynthia's  Hevels. 

*' the  pleasure  that  I  take  in  spending  it, 

**  To  feed  on  caviare,  and  eat  anchovies."  •   i 

Muses'  Looking  Glass.  1638. 

**    ■  one  citizen 

**  Is  lord  of  two  fair  manors  that  caiPd  you  master, 

"  Only  for  caviare."     White  Devil,  l6l2. 

'• a  man  can  scarce  eat  good  meat, 

*^  Anchovies,  caviare,  but  he's  satired." 

Marston's  What  you  will,  1607* 

*'  Likewise  of  ickary  or  cavery,  a  great  quantitie  is  made 
upon  the  river  of  Volgha  out  of  the  fish  called  bellovgina,  the  * 
sturgeon,  the  leveriga  and  the  stirlett,  wherof  the  most  part 
if  shipped  by  French  and  Netherlandish  marchants  for  Italy 
and  Spaine,  some  by  English  marchants."  Giles  Fletchers 
Russe  Commonwealth,  l2mo.  1591,  p.  9. 
''*  The  caviare  is  the  spowne  of  the  stirlett,  a  fish  of  the  stur- 

5 eon  kind,  which  seldom  grows  above  30  inches  long."     Bell's 
ourn.  from  Petersb.  to  Ispahan. 
'<  Those  whom  Pancirollo  hath  recorded  in  his  Commentaries 
for  the  invention  of  porcellan  dishes,  of  spectacles,  of  quin- 
tant,   of  stirrups,  and  of  caviari,**     Donne's  Ignatius  his  Con« 
clave,  12mo.  1653.  p.  IJS, 

'*  To  dresse  a  kind  of  meate  of  the  spawne  of  sturgions^ 
called  chaviaie, 

**  Take  bread  and  tost  it  untill  it  begin  to  change  colour,  and 
cut  some  of  the  spawne  in  peeces  ns  great  as  the  quantity  of  the 
bread,  but  somewhat  thinner ;  and  lay  it  upon  the  bread  :  then 
sticke  the  tests  upon  a  knife's  point  or  some  other  thing,  and 
hold  them  to  the  fire,  until  the  spawne  waxe  hard  and  somewhat 
change  colour.  You  may  doe  it  another  way  by  washing  the 
spawne  of  the  sturgion  in  wurrae  water,  that  it  be  not  too  salt: 
then  take  hearbs  chopped  with  the  crums  of  white  bread  grated, 
and  onyons  minced  small  and  fried  with  a  little  pepper  and  a 
dish  of  water:  then  mingle  all  these  things  together  with  the 
spawne,  and  it  will  be  like  a  pancake,  and  so  frie  it  like  a  tansie 
of  egges.  And  to  prepare  this  chaviaie,  you  must  takp  the 
spawnes  of  sturgions,  when  the  sturgion  is  best  in  season  ;  and 
take  out  the  sinews  that  are  in  them ;  then  wash  them  in  white 
vinegar  and  let  them  dry  upon  a  table;  then  put  them  into 
some  ves  cU  and  salt  them  with  discretion,  and  stir  them  with 
your  hand,  but  very  warily,  that  you  breake  them  not :  that 
done,  take  a  linnen  bag  somewhat  thinne,  and  put  the  chaviaie 
into  it  for  a  day  and  a  night,  that  the  salt  water  may  run  out ; 
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n  put  them  into  some  tcskII  or  other,  and  preM  them  rery 
1  vith  thy  hands,  making  three  or  foure  little  holes  in  tab 
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weUi         .  _      . 

bottome  of  Uie  venell,  hr  the  which  the  moisture  may  issue  oat ; 

•nd,  being  well  strained,  keepe  the  vessell  very  close.   And  so 

Cmay  eat  of  them  at  your  pleasure."  Epulario  or  the  Italian 
quet,  4to.  ISgS. 

Mr.  Douce  telle  us,  that  in  a  treatise  on  the  worms  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Dr.  Kamsey,  physician  to  K.  Charles  II,  cautioM 
us  against  it,  and  quotes  this  Italian  proverb  : 
"  Chi  moDgia  di  eaviak, 
"  Mangia  moschi,  merdj  &  sale. 
'<  He  that  eats  cavtaliet, 
"Eats  salt,  dung  and  flies.".    IDustr.  II.  337- 

The  General  is  the  many,  the  et  reUai.  "  This  last  Mask 
halh  received  such  grace  from  bis  Majestie,  after  the  Queene 
and  Prince,  and  such  approbation  from  the  generalt."  Dedica- 
tion to  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Attorney  General  of  tlie  Maske  of 
Flowers,  presented  by  the  Gentlemen  of  Graies  Inne  at  the 
Court  of  Wliite>hall  m  the  Banquetting  House  upon  Twelie 
night,  l6l3.'4to.  i6l4. 

la  Galateo  of  Manners  we  have  lie  matte  used  in  the  same 
sense.  **  In  speech  a  man  must  not  move  any  question  of 
matter  that  be  to  deepe  or  to  subtile :  because  it  is  hardly 
understoode  of  the  moste,"  4to.  1576-  p,  29.  And  in  this  scene 
a  similar  use  is  made  of  this  word,  "And  cleave  thegninWear 
with  horrid  speech,"  a«  it  is  in  IV.  7.  "  The  great  love  the 
general  gender  bear  him,"    King. 

Mr.  Malone  cites  Lord  Clarendon,  B.  V.  p.  530.  "  And  so 
by  undervaluing  many  particulars  (which  they  truly  esteemed) 
as  rather  to  be  conxented  to,  than  that  Mr  grnrrai  should  suffer." 
And  Puttenham  uses  "  the  popular"  in  the  same  sense : 
<*  Among  men  such  as  be  modest  and  grave,  and  not  delighted 
in  the  busie  life  and  vayne  ridiculous  actions  of  the  po^wJor." 
Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  1589.  P- 14. 

(40)  Tndiie  the  author  of  affectation']  indict,  or  found  a  rea- 
sonable charge  against  him  tor.  The  quartos  give  affection: 
a  reading  very  well  supported  as  the  language  of  the  day. 
Mr,  Steevens  cites  CastigHoae's  Courtier,  iS56.  "  Among  the 
chiefe  conditions  and  qualities  in  a  waiting-gentlewoman,"  is, 
"  to  flee  affection  or  curiosity:"  and  Chapman's  Preface  to 
Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sense,  \5g5i  "  Obscuritie  in  affection  of 
words  and  indigested  concets,  is  pedanticall  and  childish." 

From  the  use  at  that  time  of  rhe  Latin,  it  may  seem  that  the 
English,  word  was  first  introduced.  "  Thy  maner  of  wrytynga 
is  darlte  with  mer  moehe  curyoofte.     Stylus  tuus  a^eetione  &• 


X  nimia."     Vulgaria  Uormanni,  4to,  1530.  ugnat.  R,  iii. 
See  Tw.  N.  II.  3.  Maru. 
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(47)  Thete'wann  commendations  of  Hamlet  cannot  be  othef 
than  the  real  sentiment  of  Shakespeare.  But  whose  this  re- 
jected play  was^  or  whether  our  author  had  any  interest  in  it>  it 
neither  shewn^  or  is  even  any  conjecture  made  upon  it^  by  any 
one  of  his  commentators. 

With  respect  to  the  fragment,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came^ 
we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  amirds  a  decisive 

Sroof  of  what  was  our  author's  taste  in  this  department  of  the 
rama.  Prompted  also  to  think,  that  he  had  some  near  interest 
in  it,  we  are  further  led  to  imagine,  that,  comedy  being  his  un- 
taught and  natural  vein,  his  ambition  was  to  achieve  something 
of  a  higher  range,  and  corresponding  with  his  own  ideas  of 
excellence ;  and  though,  in  what  he  offered  to  the  public  for 
representation,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  write,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
•ays  he  did,  **  populo  ut  placerent  fabulae,'*  he  might  here  have 
chosen  to  give  his  conception  of  the  true  and  just  swell  of  tra- 
gedy ;  how  she  was 

**  To  tread  alod  in  buskin  fine 

'<  With  quaint  Bellona  in  her  equipage/* 

Our  author's  peculiar  use  of  the  word  *^  declined^'^as  presently 
pointed  out^  favours  the  supposition  that  the  fragment  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare ;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
simile  that  we  find  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis;  **  Even  as  the 
wind  is  hush'd  before  >t  raineth,"  seems  to  have  its  weight  with 
Mr.  Malone  in  making  the  same  conclusion.  This  topic  woul(l 
not  have  been  insisted  upon,  had  not  Mr.  Dryden  in  his  Pre- 
face to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Mr.  Pope  in  his  note  on  this 
place,  concurred,  as  Dr.  Warburton  tells  us,  in  thinking;  that 
^  Shakespeare  produced  this  long  passage  with  design  to  ridi- 
cule and  expose  the  bombast  of  the  play  from  whence  it  was 
taken.}  and  that  Hamlet's  commendation  of  it  is  purely  ironical.'^ 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  good  sense  of  poetry,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  two  higher  authorities  are  not  to  be  found:  but 
critics  have  taught  us,  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  great 
authors  to  contrive  in  this  way  to  pass  commendation  upon  such 
parts  of  their  works  as  might  in  their  estimate  challenge  it. 
It  is  not  without  reason  supposed,  that  Shakespeare  has  made 
this  use  of  Ferdinand,  and  through  him  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
*'  charmingly  harmonious  and  majestic  vision"  of  his  Masque  in 
the  Tempest,  IV.  l.;  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice  than  he  has  here,  that  of  another  accomplished  prince  to 
be  the  organ  or  vehicle  of  his  opinions.  Neitner  are  any  suf- 
ficient reasons,  either  in  a  private  or  public  view  of  the  question, 
offered,  why  Hamlet  should  chuse  to  make  men,  whom,  at  the 
time,  he  was  treating  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  labourins 
to  improve  by  inculcating  a  just  and  subdued  carriage  and 
action  upon  tlie  stage,  to  fret  and  strut  in  characters,  the  ex- 
travagance of  which  could  not  fail  ii^  P^rt  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
their  performance,  as  well  as  in  some  sort  to  exact  a  departure 
from  the  very  rules  that  he  inculcated:  and  when  he  was  also 
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about  to  make  use  of  them  as  asents  to  further  his  higher  and 
public  aims;  and  would  thence  be  induced  to  ingratiate  him<* 
self  with,  and  to  conciliate  them.  ^ 

And  asy  in  the  advice  he  offers,  he  expatiates  at  great  length 
and  with  great  earnestness,  and  no  less  apparent  sincerity,  what 
sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for  caprice  and  inconsistency 
in  this  part  of  his  conduct  ? 

It  may  be  added,  that  no  play  has  been  discovered,  of  which 
this  fragment  can  with  any  propriety  be  considered  a  ridicule ; 
and  that  in  his  Comment  on  the  Commentators  Mr.  Pye  says, 
**  The  praise  bestowed  by  Hamlet  on  this  speech  is  sincere." 
P.  315. 

« 

(48)  Nofw  [he  is  total  gules^  horridly  tricked]  Gules  is  tech- 
nical in  heraldry  for  red.    The  reading  is  that  of  the  quartos. 

**  With  man*s  blood  paints  the  ground ;  gules^  gulesj^' 

Timon.  IV.  3.  Tim. 

Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  use  of  it  as  a  verb  in  Heywood*s 
Iron  Age,  Part  J  I. 

*•  Old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 
**  Begul*d  in  slaughter.** 

Trick* i  is  traced,  coloured ;  and  is  technical  also. 

(49)  Impasted] 

*'  And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
'*  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones.*' 

Rich.  11.  (1X1.2.)  R.  Rich, 

We  have  been  careful  to  notice  all  the  terms  and  passages  in 
this  speech,  that  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  known  writings  of 
Shakespeare ;  because,  on  our  hypothesis,  they  may  be  reason- 
ably  considered  as  imitations  of  himself;  of  which  his  works 
present  continual  examples :  they  are  therefore  arguments  in 
support  of  our  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fragment. 

(50)  Declining]  In  quick  descent  upon.  This  use  of  the 
word  '<  declined,"  which  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare,  we  have 
iiot  observed  in  any  contemporary  writers :  He  had  before  put 
it  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ghost. 

*^  And  to  decline  upon  a  wretch."     I.  5. 

We  have  also 

**  Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie, 

**  Which,  being  ^dvanc'd,  declines;  and  then  men  die.*' 

Coriol.  II.  1.     Vplumn. 

And  the  following  passage  is  applicable  to  more  than  this  term  in 
the  present  text : 

**  When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  stvord  f  the  air 
*'  Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined*' 

Tr.  &  Cr.  IV,  5.    Nestor. 
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(51)  And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammertJaU 

On  Man's  armour,  &c7]  **  Vulcan,  when  he  wrought 
at  his  wive's  request  ^neas  an  armour,  made  not  his  hammer 
beget  a  greater  sound  than  the  swords  of  those  noble  knights 
did*'  &c.    Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  III.     Steevens. 

Proof  eterne  is  impenetrability  throughout  all  time :  being 
more  ^an  "  adamantean  proof."     Sams.  Agon.  1314. 

V 

(52)  Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  xxihecl'\  The 
engrailing  also  of  this  image«  and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  into 
another  part  of  his  works,  has  very  little  the  appearance  of  com- 
pliment paid  ironically : 

"  That  ^'Q  false  huswife  Fortune  break  her  tvheeL** 

Ant.  &  CI.  IV.  13.    CI. 

(53)  A  jig,  or  a  tale  of  batodri/]  A  ludicrous  interlude. 
**  Frottola,  a  countrie  7*igg  or  round,  or  countrie  song  or  wanton 
verses.'*     Florio's  Itai.  Diet.  1598. 

**  For  approbation 
**  A  jig  shall  be  clappM  at,  and  every  rhyme 
**  Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime.'* 

Prol.  to  Fletcher's  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

From  his  use  of  this  word  again  in  Polonius's  presence  (III.  2.) 
in  answer  to  Ophelia,  who  telling  him  he  is  merry,  he  says, 
^'  O,  yoiw  onlyj^  maker,"  it  seems  to  be  applied  here  in  the 
sense  of  a  ludicrous  composition :  and  the  subsequent  scene  of 
the  gravediggers  appears  to  have  been  an  interlude,  in  some 
sort,  of  this  description.  And  Mr.  Steevens  in  III.  2.  quotes 
from  Shirley's  Changes,  1632. 

**  Many  gentlemen 
*^  Are  not,  as  in  the  days  of  understanding, 
**  Now  satisfied  without  ajtg;  which  since 
**  They  cannot  with- their  honour  call  for  after 
**  The  play,  they  look  to  be  serv'd  up  in  the  middle." 

He  adds,  that  in  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  1614,  one  of  the 
players  comes  to  solicit  a  gentleman  to  write  a  Jig  for  him :  and 
refers  to  these  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers  Company : 
*<  Philips  his  Jig^  of  the  Slyppers,  1595.  Kempe's  Jigg  of  the 
Kitchen-Stuff  Woman,  1695." 

^54)  Mobled  queen']  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  fol.  1632, 
and  also  of  the  quartos  in  every  instance  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs. Inobledf  the  word  in  our  folio,  is  in  this  place  unmeaning; 
and  was  probably  a  misprint. 

A  woman's  cap  of  that  form,  which  ties  under  the  chin,  is 
called  a  mob.  It  was  formerly  written  wob  or  mab  indifferently. 
it  means  here  covered  up  or  muffled;  of  which  last  term  Mr. 


Holt  White  conceives  it  to  be  a  depravation ;  as  in  Shirley's 
Gent,  of  Venice,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer,  we  find 

**  The  moon  does  mobbk  up  herself^" 

and  from  Ogilby*s  Fables,  Part  II.  he  instances: 

**  Mobbled  nine  days  in  my  considering  cap." 

In  his  North  Country  Words  Ray  says,  that  '*  to  nM  is  to  drets 
carelessly.  Mabi  are  slatterns.*'  And  Dr.  Warburton  quotea 
Sandys :  <<  Their  heads  and  faces  (the  Turkish  women)  are  tnaUed 
in  fine  linen,  that  no  more  is  to  be  seen'  of  them  than  their 
eyes." 

(55)  Threatening  the  flames  talk  bisson  rheum]  BHhded 
with  tears,  and,  wildly  and  distractedly  menacing^  the  flames. 
^*  Blind  or  heaMwie  born.  Coeci^enus.  Huloet's  Diet.'*  Todd*s 
Diet.    See  *<  hiuon  conspectuitiea."    Coriol.  II.  1.  Menen. 

(56)  Made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven,. 

And  passion  in  the  gods."]  Made  the  fiery  orbs  of  heaven  ti> 
melt  and^weep,  and  excited  passion,  moved  the  settled  calm  of 
the  immortal  gods.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Drayton*s  Polyolbion, 
Song  XIII>  **  exhaling  the  miich  dew,'*  and  Mr.  Douce  **  MUche^ 
hearted.  Lemosus."  Hulset's  Abeced.  1552 ;  and  *<  Lemosi,  those 
that  tvepe  li/ghtfy.*'    Biblioth.  Eliots.  1545.  lUustr.  II.  238. 

(57)  Tum*d  his  colour,  and^^ears  m  kis  eyes,  Ptytkee,  no 
moreJ]  Then,  when  he  exhibits  the  perfection  of  his  art^ 
and  shews  that  he  enters  into  and  feels  liis  character,  then  to 
urge  that  the  actor  should  cease  to  exercise  it,  seisms  again' to 
be  in  the  character  of  a  **  great  baby  in  liWaddling  clouts." 

(58)  Study  a  speech']  A  technical  term  for  learning  to  give 
effect  to.  '*  If  you  have  the  part  written,  pray  you,  give  it  me, 
for  I  am  slow  of  study**  M.  N.  Dr.  I.  i.  Snug.  Though  here 
it  may  not  mean  any  thing  more  than,  in  the  common  phrase^ 
**  get  by  heart." 

(59)  Is  it  not  monstrous]  Shakespeare's  plays  by  their 
own  power,  must  have  given  a  different  turn  to  acting,  and 
almost  new-created  the  performers  of  his  age.  Mysteries,  Mo- 
ralities, and  Enterludes^  afforded  no  materials  for  art  to  work  on, 
no  discriminations  of  character  or  variety  of  appropriated  lan- 
guilge.  From  tragedies  like  Camhyses,  Tamhurlaine,9JidL  Jero^ 
nymo,  nature  was  wholly  banished ;  and  the  comedies  of  Gammer 
uuriaUf  Common  Condycyons,  and  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  might 
have  had  justice  done  to  them  by  the  lowest  order  of  human 
beings. 

Sancthis  his  animal,  mentisque  capacius  alta 
was  wanting,  when  the  dramas  of  bhakspeare  made  their  first 
appearance ;  and  to  these  we  were  certainly  indebted  for  the  ex,- 
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cellence  of  acton,  who  could  never  have  improved  so  long  as 
their  sensibilities  were  unawakened,  their  memories  burthened 
only  b^  pedantic  or  puritanical  declamation^  and  their  manners 
vulgarized  by  pleasantry  of  as  low  an  origin.    Stsbvens* 

(5o)  ^U  his  visage  warm'd]  Wanned,  or  turned  pale,  the 
reaiding  of  the  quartos,  presents  an  image  as  well  adapted  to  the 
uassion  meant  to  be  expressed  as  that  of  our  text.  To  the 
imack,  and.  professional  habit  of  modelling  the  features  to  the 
expression  of  any  passion  or  character,  that  the  nurposes  of  the 
drama  may  require,  our  author  refers  in  R.  III.  Buckingh. 
III.  5.    '*  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit**  &c. 

(6i )  His  whole  function  suitiiig]  Each  power  and  faculty- 
die  whole  energies  of  soul  and  b^y. 

*'  Nature  within  me  seems 
<'  In  all  herjunctions  weary  of  herself.** 

Sams.  Agon.  V.  59611 

It  is  ''  the  doing  of  a  thing*'  used  for  *'  the  power  or  faculty 
by  which  the  thing  is  done.'* 

f62)  With^orms  to  his  coneetf]  Supplying  each  corporal 
feding  or  passion,  each  faculty  or  energy  of  the  soul,  with  ma* 
terial  forms  ;  i.  e.  with  tone  or  gesture,  expression  or  attitude, 
according  to  the  ideas  or  unimbodied  6gure8,  that  floated  in  hia 
conceit  or  mind. 

The  construction  of  the  sentence,  after  **  that  all  his  visage 
warmed,"  is  [that]  tears  [should  be]  in  his  e^es,  distraction  in's 
aspect,  [that  there  should  be]  a  broken  voice,  and  [that]  his 
whole  function  [should  be]  suiting,  i.  e.  agreeing,  with  &c. 

(63)  ihe  cuel  For  the  cue  the  quartos  give  thai  only.  For 
c«e  see  M •  N.  Dr.  III.  1.  Quince.    It  is  hint  or  direction.. 

(64)  JUke  John  a^dreamSf  wwregnant  of  my  caHse."]  A  John 
a-dreams  is  any  one,  heavy,  lethargic,  stupid.  The  word  is 
formed,  as  Jack  a  Lent,  Jack  a  Lantnom,  John  a  Nokes,  John 
a  Drones,  or  a  Droynes ;  and  is  found,  as  Mr.  Steevens  sayji,  in 
Whetstone's  Promos  &  Cassandra,  15789  and  in  Nashe's  Gabriel 
Harvey's  Hunt  b  up,  1596.  He  adds  from  the  beginning  of 
Arth.  Hairs  Iliad.  B.  II.  1581. 

'*  John  dreaming  God  he  callde  to  him,  that  God,  chiefe 

God  of  0, 
"  Common  cole  carrier  of  every  lye." 

Umpregnant  qfy  is,  not  quickened  with  or  having  a  lively  sense 
of.    See  M.  for  M.  IV.  4.  Ang. ;  and  Polon.  supra. 
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I 

(65)  I  have  heard^ 

That  gmlty  creatures^  sitting  at  a  plai/]  A  number  of 
these  stories  are  collected  together  by  Thomas  Heywood,  in  his 
Actor's  Vindication.    Stbevews, 


ACT  iir. 


(1)  closely]  Privately.  *'  Having  closely  drawn  a  short  dag- 
ger, hid  of  purpose.*'  Reeves  of  the  present  miseries  of  Rusbia, 
4to.  1 6 14.  p.  27.  "  Done  so  closely  and  so  secretly  a»— not 
discovered  till  the  larum  given.'*  lb.  p.  39.  See  K.  John  IV. 
1.  Hub. 

(2)  Affront  Ophelia']  '«  To  come  face  to  face,  v.  encounter. 
Aflvontare^  Ital.*'     Miushieu,  I617.    'Tis  to  confront. 

**  There  she  comes, 
"  Affront  her,  Synon."     Heywood's  Iron  Age.   Part  II. 

(3)  Whether  Uis  nobler — to  suffer^  or]  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
that  *^  this  celebrated  soliloquy,  bursting  from  a  man  distracted 
^ith  contrariety  of  desires  and  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  own  purposes,  is  connected  rather  in  the  speaker's  mind 
than  on  his  tongue  ;  and  that  he  will  endeavour  to  discover  the 
train,  and  to  show  how  one  sentiment  produ^s  another.*' 

We  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that  itt  its  connexion  it  is  beauti- 
fully perspicuous :  neither  can  any  thing  disclose  itself  more 
naturally.  It  is  not  the  train  of  thought ,  which  is  obvious  enough, 
it  can  only  be  the  grammatical  thread,  the  want  of  regular  de- 
duction of  this  sort  ^the  quick  transitions  and  abruptness  of  the 
speech,  which  constitute  its  real  merits)  that  tecnnically  may 
call  for  some  unwinding  or  explanation ;  and  here,  as  far  as  Dr. 
Johnson  appears  to  us  to  have  correctly  given  the  sense,  we 
shall  transcribe  it. 

**  If  to  die,  were  to  sleepf  no  more^  and  by  a  sleep  to  end  the  mi- 
series of  our  nature,  such  a  sleep  were  devoutly  to  be  voished;  but 
if  to  sleep  in  death,  be  to  dream^  to  retain  our  powers  of  sensi- 
bility, we  must  pause  to  consider,  tH  that  sleep  of  death  tx^at 
dreams  may  come.  This  consideration  makes  calamity  so  long  en- 
dured ;  for  who  xioould  bear  the  vexations  of  life,  which  might  be 
ended  by  a  bare  bodkin,  but  that  he  is  afraid  of  something  in  un- 
known futurity  ?  This  fear  it  is  that  gives  efficacy  to  conscience, 
which  by  turning  the  mind  upon  this  regard,  chills  the  ardour  of 
resolution,  checks  the  vigour  of  enterprise,  and  makes  the  current 
of  desire  stagnate  in  inactivity." 
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**  We  may  suppose  that  he  would  have  applied  these  ffeneral 
observations  to  his  own  case,  but  that  he  discovered  Ophelia.*' 

Neither,  as  has  by  the  same  writer  been  alleged  (he  says^  the 
question  is,  whether,  afler  our  present  state^  we  are  to  be  or  not 
to  be),  is  any  doubt  here  raised  by  Hamlet  respecting  a  future 
state  of  existence;  but  solely  what  the  condition  of  such  exist- 
ence is  to  be :  a  consideration,  which,  he  argues,  operates  to 
check  the  free  course  and  bent  of  the  mind ;  and  entangles  it, 
when  discussing,  whether  it  is  more  noble  for  a  man,  who  it  un« 
fortunate  in  life,  to  kill  himself,  or  endure  misery  ? 

A  desire  to  be  out  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  features  of  Hamlet's  character.  It  is  the  first  wish  he 
utters  when  alone.  ''  O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt !  '*  J.  2.  But  he  is  then  restrained  from  any  thing  beyond 
a  wish  for  suicide  by  religious  scruples,  by  the  sense  that  the 
law  of  God  is  against  it.  The  inclination  now  returns  upon  him 
more  forcibly  (having  more  cause  for  such  an  impulse),  and  the 
prohibition  of  heaven  does  not  enter  into  this  question,  does  not 
make  any  part  of  his  present  consideration*  It  is  here  only^ 
what  he  shall  change  this  life  for.  This  is  the  language  and 
subject  of  a  man's  mind  who  is  nearer  to  death,  than  he  who 
only  wishes  that  it  were  lawful  to  kill  himself. 

(4)  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles^  *^  Provide  means 
of  resistance  against  an  overwhelming  flood."  This  mode  of 
speaking  is  proverbial,  and  has  been  so,  in  all  ages  and  languages : 
neither  can  any  metaphor  be  conceived  more  apt  than  that  of  the 
•ea,  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  overwhelming  mass  or  multitude  : 
and  "  multitudinous"  our  author  denominates  it  in  II.  2.  Macb. 
in  which  place  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us,  that  "  a  sea  oi' heads**  is  a 
phrase  employed  by  one  of  our  legitimate  poets.  With  the 
closest  analogy  we  say,  a  flood  of  transport,  a  torrent  of  abuse; 
a  peck,  a  world  of  troubles.  He  \ises  it  himself  every  where  and 
in  every  form;  and  the  integrity  of  his  metaphor  is  that  which, 
by  him,  is  of  all  things  the  least  thought  of.  In  Timon,  IV.  2. 
he  speaks  of  "  a  sea  of  air."  In  Pericles,  V.  1.  of  "  a  sea  of 
joys.'*  In  H.  VIII.  HI.  2.  of"  a  sea  of  glory.*'  In  Tarq.  and 
Lucr.  of  **asea  of  care."  In  R.  C.'s  Hen.  Steph.  Apol.  for  He- 
rodotus. Fol.  l608.  p.  159.  (and  few  books  have  more  of  the 
phraseology  of  Shakespeare),  we  have  a  **  a  sea  of  sorrow:"  and 
It  is  not  a  dissimilar,  but  a  more  licentious  and  less  common 
figure,  that  Leonato  uses  when  he  says,  he  will  '*  bring  Benedict 
and  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection  with  each  other.*'  M . 
ado  ^c.  H.  1.  We  shall  produce  instances  of  the  popular  use 
of  this  figure  to  express  both  this  feeling  and  its  opposite  ;  and 
one  also  of  its  use  in  early  times  to  express  a  great  quantity  ge- 
nerally. 1.  ''  Comforteth  me  a  midde  the  main  seas  of  my 
sorrotoes  and  heavinesses*^  Cicero  to  P.  Lentulo,  Abr.  Flem- 
ming's  Panoplie  of  Epistles,  4to.  1570.  p.  4.  **  Me  in  summo 
ddore  consolatur."  Epist.  1.  6.  **  I  am  replenished  therefore 
with  seas  of  pleasured*    Cicero  to  Appio  Pulchro.  lb.  p.  I6. 
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Itaque  capio  tm^nam  votupiaUm.**  Epist.  III.  IO.-^3.  "Had 
not  tbisy  as  ye  would  sale  ao  hougemain  sea  of  thynges  stil  freahe 
and  frei^  (Somjrng  to  mynde,  enforced  and  driven  me  to  Mowe 
reti^acte  and  to  recule  backe.'*  Nic.  Udall's  Erasmus's  Apop- 
thegmes,  l2mo.  1542.  Pref.  III.  b. 

It  will  perhaps  be  some  relief  to  the  weary  reader  to  see  a 
proper  note  upon  thu  subject:  and  to  those  who  retain  a 
memory  and  just  sense  of  that  which  they  must  not  expect  to 
see  and  hear  again,  it  must  be  peouliariv  gratifying  to  know, 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  one,  whose  living  comments 
upon  Shakespeare  have  never  been  equalled^  and  throughout  all 
timey  as  is  most  probable,  never  will. 

**  His  language,  like  his  conceptions,  is  strongly  marked  wHIr 
tlie  charactefistic  of  nature :  it  is  bold,  igurative,  and  signi- 
§cant:  his  terms  rather  than  hb  sentences  are  metaphorical: 
he  calls  an  endless  multitude  >a  sea,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  tii^ 
perpetual  succession  of  wave  to  wave ;  and  be  immediately  ex- 
presses opposition^  by  *  taking  op  arms :'  which  being  fit  in  it- 
self, he. was  not  solicitous  to  accommodate  it  to  his  first  imap;e. 
This  is  the  language  in  which  a  figurative  aad  rapid  conception 
will  always  be  expressed ;  this  is  the  language  both  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  poet,  of  native  eloquence  and  divine  inspiration**' 
—David  Garrick's  Oration  in  honour  of  Shakespeare's  Jubilee. 

(5)  To  dic'^o  detjh-'^o  more\  This  passage  b  ridiculed  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcner's  Scornful  Lady. 

** be  deceased,  that  is,  asleep^  for  so  the  word  is  taken, 

*'  To  sleep^  to  die ;  to  die,  to  sleep ;  a  very  figure^  sir,*'  &c.  &c. 

THBOBitLn* 

We  have  much  the  same  idea  in  M.  for  M.  IH.  I .  where  the 
duke,  as  a  friar,  tells  Claudio : 

**  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep ; 
*'  And  that  thou  ofl  provok'st:  yet  grossly  fear'st 
"  Thy  death,  which  is  no  more." 

(6)  -—*-m^A^  Aw  quietus  ifuiite 

With  a  bare  bodkin]  Dismiss  himself,  obtain  his  dis- 
chanp  or  acquittance  (for  which^M^w  is  the  technical  term  in 
the  Excheouer,  on  settling  sherifi*  accounts,  &c.)  by  the  mere 
point  of  a  dagger. 

**  The  antique  death 
*<  Comes  at  the  last ;  and  wth  a  little  pin 
«  Borts  thro'  his  casUe  waU/*    R.  II.  King  IL  ll.  a. 

Our  Chronicles  from  Rastell  1529,  (See  edit.4to.  1811.  p. 
17«)  as  well  as  most  other  writers  for  more  tlian  a  century  after* 
waid8»  speak  of  Csssar  as  slain  by  bodkbu;  so  it  is,  says  Mr. 
Stetveus,  in  the  margin  of  Stowu's  Chronicle,  edit.  I6l4,  and  to 
Ibis  point  ha  further  oitas: 
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*<  Apho.  A  rapitr's  but  a  bodkin. 

'<  DeU.  And  a  hodkin 

•*  Is  a  most  dang*rous  weapon ;  since  I  read 

'<  Of  JuHus  Caesar's  deaths  I  durst  not  venture 

**  Into  a  tay]or'8  shop,  for  fear  of  bodkiru." 

Randolph's  Muses*  Looking-GIass*  l6d8* 

€*  — ^  Out  with  your  bodkin, 

"  Your  pocket  dagger,  your  «tilletto/'— 

fi.  &  Fl.  Custom  of  the  Country* 

**  there  will  be  a  deBperater  fray  between  two,  made  at  aU 
weapons^  frond  the  brown  biU  to  the  bodkin**  Sapho  &  PluiODi 
J^l :  and  in  his  oommeDt  on  *'  speaking  daggers''  at  the  ead 
of  S€.  2»  A.  III^  he  instances  from  the  lUturn  from  Pamassua^ 
1606,  "  speaking  bodkkur    «'  From  boddiktn  or  tmall  body." 

n)  To  grunt  anJg^teai]  Language  is  in  its  nature  flux  andt 
▼anable  above  all  things,  and  of  course  open  to  the  inroads  of 
tehion  and  refinement.  Were  we*  because  this  word,  as  gripe^ 
cracky  &c.,  has  lost  its  rank  and  dignity  in  modem  use,  to  dis* 
place  and  expunge  it  firom  the  pages  of  our  earlier  writers,  we 
should  do  injury  as  well  to  the  chmcter  of  such  author's  style, 
as  to  the  integrity  and  history  of  the  language  itself. 

Mr.  Steevens  shews  that  this  word  was  heretofore  adapted  to 
the  expression  both  of  the  solemn  and  the  tender. 

*^  Round  about  1  heard 
**  Of  dying  men  the  grunttJ'  ^ 

.    Turbervjlle*s  Ov.  Canace  to  Macareus. 

And  Stanyhurst  in  his  Virgil  1512,  translates  ''supremmfil 
congemuit,''  "  sighing  it  grunts'* 

And  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  note  on  the  word,  **  hugger^muggetf^ 
IV.  5.  has  justly  laid  it  down,  '<  if  phraseology  is  to  be  changed, 
as  words  grow  uncouth  by  disuse  or  gross  by  vulgarity,  the  nis^ 
tory  of  every  language  will  be  lost :  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
words  of  any  author;  and,  as  these  alterations  will  be  oflen  im<* 
skilfully  made,  we  shaft  in  time  have  very  little  of  his  meaning." 
It  had  been  well  if  Shakespeare*s  commentators  had  uniformly 
acted  upon  this  maxim. 

8ee  **  log  the  guu,"  III.  3.  Hami^  «*  hedge  a  king,"  IV,  5. 
King,  and  ''  overcrows,'*  V.  1.  Ham). 

(8)  The  undiseover'd  coimtry^Jrom  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns']  Thn  has  been  cavilled  at  by  Lord 
Orrery  and  others,  but  without  reason.  The  idea  of  a  trattHet 
hi  Shakespeare's  time,  was  of  a  person  who  gave  an  account  of 
his  adventures.  Every  voyage  was  a  Discovery,  John  Taylor 
has  ^  A  Discovery  by  sea  nrom  London  to  Salisbury.'* 

FAEMXtl. 
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And  never,  as  it  imports  here,  returns  to  disclose  the  mrsteriev 
of  the  world  of  shades.  Bourn  is  boundary*  See  Warton's 
Milt.  Com.  313. 

(g)  Gnat  pith  and  momefit']  Vigor.  **  We  have  **piih**  of 
Kfe,  IV.  1.  King.  The  quartos  read  pilch;  which  Mr.  Ritson 
thinks  preferable,  as  an  allusion  to  throwing  the  bar,  a  manly 
exercise,  usual  in  country  villages. 

(10)  Nymph^  in  thy  orisons^  &c.]  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  thai 
**  this  is  a  toach  of  nature.  Hamlet,  at  the  sight  of  Ophdia, 
does  not  immediately  recollect  that  he  is  to  personate  madness, 
but  makes  her  an  address  grave  and  solemn,  such  as  the  fore- 
going meditation  excited  in  his  thoughts.*'  And  it  may  be, 
that,  taken  by  surprise  and  struck  with  the  propriety  of  closii^ 
his  profound  meditations,  he  forgets  for  a  moment  that  he  has 
a  part  to  act.    Orison  is  from  oraUon^  Ft.  prayer. 

(11)  How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day'\  We  have  here 
a  question  respecting  past  time  put  in  the  present  tense.  By  do 

grammatical  allowance  can  does  be  made  to  represent  ^ff«  done; 
ut  in  familiar  discourse,  in  dramatic  dialogue,  it  may  pass,  and 
foe  classed  with  such  anomalies  os  in  the  ppening  of  this  play— 
•*  *Tis  now  struck  twelve.** 


(12)  Vyou  be  honest  and/air^  your  honesty  should  admii  no 
discourse  to  your  beauty]  ^o  address,  approach  to.  If  you 
really  possess  these  qualities,  chastity  and  beauty,  and  mean  to 
support  the  character  of  both,  your  honesty  should  foe  so  chary 
of  your  beauty,  as  not  to  suffer  a  thing  so  fragile  to  entertain 
discourse,  or  to  be  parleyed  with.  The  lady,  *tifr  true,  inter- 
prets the  words  otherwise;  giving  them  the  turn  that  best  suited 
her  purpose:  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  our  author^  or 
more  necessary  to  the  crate  of  his  vocation,  than  so  to  shape  the 
phrase  of  his  dialogue,  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  occasions 
of  the  succeeding  speakers.  Instead  of  *'  your  hones^"  the 
quartos  read  "you.**  ^ 

(13)  I  have  heard  qf  your  prattlings ;  God  hath  given  you  me 
pace,  and  you  make  yourselves  another:  you  jig,  you  amble^  yms 
2^p.]     For  prattlings  the  quartos  read  paintings,  and  for  pace, 

Jace,  The  author,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  probably  wrote  both.  In 
support  of  the  reading  of  the  folios  Mr.  Douce  says,  *<  it  has  not 
b^en  observed,  that  Itsp,  &c.  seems  to  refer  to  prattlings,  eajig 
and  amble  do  to  pace**  Illustr.  II.  241.  That  the  reading  of 
the  quartos  was  no  unjust  representation  of  the  manners  of  the 
age,  which  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  our  author,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
contemporaries,  meant  here  to  satirise,  may  be  inferred  from  a 


(14)  To  a  nunnery t  go]  This  part  of  Hamlet's  conduct  ban 
been  frequently  charged  as  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  harsh 
and  brutal.  It  has  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  srow 
BaUtrally  and  necessarily  out  of  the  cruel  perplexity  of  his 
situation.  Certainly  it  was  not  so  feit  by  her  who  experienced 
it:  neither  does  a  disposition  to  such  a  carriage  and  conduct 
any  way  consist  with  his  first  feeling,  when  here  he  discovers 
her ;  for  his  language  then,  says  Dr.  Johnson^  not  recollecting 
that  he  is  to  personate  madness,  ''  is  correct,  consonant  with 
his  soliloquy^  m  which  no  disguise  would  be  worn,  and  a  touch 
of  nature.*'  His  change  of  tone  was  then  an  act  of  recollection, 
and  was,  as  is  conceived,  persisted  in  as  an  act  of  necessity  ;  and 
that  tone  probably  heightened  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
his  having  previously  tripped,  and  thence  under  a  stronger  con- 
Tiction  of  this  necessity. 

Take  a  view  of  the  state  of  his  niind  and  his  situation  at  this 
.  period.  While  deeply  in  love  with  Ophelia,  to  whom^  by  letter 
and  otherwise,  he  had  made  the  strongest  protestations  of  it^ 
his  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death 
of  his  father,  and  the  mysterious  and  scarcely  less  sudden 
marriage  and  coronation  of  his  uncle  and  mother.  Agitated, 
and  with  his  faculties,  from  the  effect  of  disappointed  hope^ 
suspicion,  and  fear,  almost  suspended,  he  sinks  into  despond- 
ence, and  grows  tired  of  life.  Presently,  by  the  preternatural 
disclosure  made,  his  vengeance  also  is  roused.  Pledged  too 
to  the  execution  of  it,  and  beset  with  spies^  and  danger  and 
difficulty  increasing  round  him,  he  becomes  more  and  more 
ladifierent  to  life,  and  even  desirous  of  death.  In  this  distracted 
and  desperate  state,  and  sworn  to  **  bend  every  corporal  agent," 
to  strike  that  blow  which  would  probably  recoil  upon  himself, 
an  object,  the  only  one  in  this  world  that  had  any  power  to  hold 
him  to  it,  is  thrown  in  his  way.  For  a  moment  he  forgets  his 
situation ;  but  recollection  presently  restores  it,  and,  a^  a  neces- 
sary precaution,  dictates  the  course  he  pursues.  Yet  still,  in  spite 
of  himself,  we  find  him  touching,  again  and  again,  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart.  It  would  have  been  base  so  to  have  tnfied 
with  her,  as  to  have  kept  alive  a  flame  which  he  was  assured 
must  soon  be  fatally  extinguished. 

We  fully  approve,  therefore,  of  the  feeling  of  a  distinguished 
modern  actor,  and  fall  in  with  the  sentiment  of  a  writer  who 
witnessed  it.  He  says,  **  After  having  gone  to  the  extremity  of 
the  stage,  from  a  pang  of  parting  tenderness,  Mr.  Kean  came 
back  to  press  his  lips  to  Ophelia's  hand.  It  had  an  electrical 
efiect  on  the  house.  It  explained  the  character  at  once  (and 
such  as  Shakespeare  meant  it)  as  one  of  disappointed  hope,  of 
bitter  regret^  of  affection  suspended,  but  not  obliterated.  By  the 
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cnielty  of  bis  £eU»^  and  the  dittracUon  of  the  soene  ntMmd 
him.^' 

(15)  The  courtier's^  $oldier*Sf  scholar\  eye^  tongue,  sword^ 
Dr.  Farmer  has  shewo,  that  the  collocation  c^  words  in  exact 
correspondence  with  each  other,  was  not  insisted  upon  by  our 
author ;  and  that  eren  Quintilian,  a  classical  and  critical  author, 
thought  such  scrupulous  arrangement  unnecessary,  though 
writing  in  prose. 

*<  Princes  are  the  glau,  the  schod^  the  booi, 

**  Where  subjects  eyes  do  leam^  do  read^  do  looh,^ 

Tarq.  and  Lucrece* 

And  in  Quintilian:  **  Muhum  agit  sexus,  astas,  conditio; 
ut  in  faminiif  senHmt  pupUliSf  liberw,  fartate*^  cottjuges^  alii- 
gantibus**' 

(l€)  That  unmatched,  form  and  feature  ofblotvn  i^outh^ 

Blasted  with  ecstasy .-]  That  matchless  form  of  blooming 
youth  mildewed  and  distracted,  **  The  Jeature  or  fashion,  or 
the  proportion  and  figure  of  the  whole  body.  Confonpatio 
quflsdam  et  figura  totius  oris  et  corporis,  tnyif^urpia^*'  Baret's 
AlTearie,  fo.  1580. 

In  the  sense  of  the  entire  figure  it  is  used  in  Cymb.  V.  5.  laoh^i 

•*  For  feature  laming 
\      **  The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight  pight  Minerva.'* 

And  so  Mr.  Steevens  shews  it  was  used  by  Spenser. 

**  Thus  when  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quite* 

«'  And  all  her  &my  feature  open  thrown.''  r.  Q.  B.  I,  c  a 

*^  She  also  doft  her  heavy  habeijeon, 

«  Which  the  MtfeMure  of  her  lmb$  did  hide.*'  lb.  III.  g. 

BUifwn  is  ripe,  out  of  the  bud.  Yorjeaiure  the  qual'tos  read 
^Hre,  Bcstasy  is  being  carried  out  of  oneself,  diatraction, 
^^Qlltion  of  mind. 

<'  Nor  sense  to  eatas^f  was  e'er  so  thrall'd." 

III.  4.  Haml. 
Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Gaw.  Dougl. 

**  In  ecstasy  she  stood,  and  mad  almaist." 

« 

(17)  robustious  perrixoig'pated  fettimi]  Boisterous  and  pon^ 
ous :  in  deportment  and  dress  making  a  &lse  and  extravagant 
show  of  passion.  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Every  Woman  in  her 
Humour,  16091  <<  — as  none  wear  hoods  but  monks  and  ladies» 
and  feathers  but  fore-horses,  &c-*n(me  perritoigs  but  players 
and  pictures.'^ 

(18)  ^otMMtfnisgs]  The  part  of  the  audience  thai  ansirf  red 
to  our  upper  gallery.  .  . 
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B^  Jomon  aM>nrion»  the  groundlifigs  with  contempt :  ^  The 
undentanding  gentlemea  of  the  ground  here."  And  in  The 
Cme  is  Alter'd,  iGog :  **  —  a  rude  barbarous  crew  that  have  no 
brainSy  and  yet  groimded  judgements ;  they  will  hiss  any  thing 
that  mounts  above  their  iprounded  capacities." 

*<  Be  your  stage-curtains  artificiaiiy  drawn,  and. so  covertly 
shrowded  that  the  squint-eyed  groundling  may  not  peep  inr* 
l4idy  Alimony,  1659. 

In  our  early  play-bouses  the  pit  had  neither  floor  nor  benches. 

The  srounetungf  in  its  primitive  signification,  means  a  fish 
which  suways  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.    Steevens. 

The  groundling  and  gallery  commoner  are  classed  together  in 
Decker's  Guls  Hornbook,  XOOg,  p.  27. 

(19)  cBpMe  of  nothing  but  inexpUcaUe  dumb  shotos^  and  noise] 
i.  e.  have  a  capacity  for  nothing  hut  dumb  shows ;  understand 
nothing  else.  So,  in  Hey  wood's  History  of  Women,  l624 : 
**  I  have  therein  imitated  our  Historical  and  comical  poets,  that 
write  to  the  stage;  who,  lest  the  auditory  should  be  dulled 
with  serious  discourses,  in  every  act  present  some  zany,  with 
his  mimick  gesture,  to  breed  m  the  less  capable  mirth  and 
laughter."     Ma  lone. 

These  are  shows  too  confusedly  conducted  to  explain  them- 
selves. 

In  Hey  wood's  play  of  the  Four  Prentices  of  London,  l6l5, 
ihe  Presenter  says : 

**  I  must  entreat  your  patience  to  forbear 
^  While  we  do  feast  your  eye  and  starve  your  ear. 
**  For  in  dumb  shetos^  which,  were  they  writ  at  large^ 
«  Would  ask  a  long  and  tedious  circumstance, 
**  Their  infant  fortunes  I  will  soon  express:'*  &c. 

Then  follow  the  dumb  shoms^  which  well  deserve  the  character 
Hamlet  has  already  given  of  this  species  of  entertainment,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage :  *^  Enter  Tancred,  with 
Bella  Franca  richly  attired,  she  somewhat  affecting  Mm^  thoufffa 
she  makes  no  show  of  it'*  Surely  this  may  oe  called  an  inexj^- 
cable  dumb  show,     Steeveks. 

For  the  order  of  these  dumb  shews  Mr.  Steevens  refers  to 
Gascoigne  and  Kilwolmersh's  Jocasta,  1560. 

(20)  Termagant"]  Termagaunt  (says  Dr.  Percy,  at  the  end 
of  K.  £stmere,  vol.  I.)  is  the  name  given  in  the  old  romances 
to  the  god  of  the  Sarazens;  in  which  he  is  constantly  linked 
with'  Mahoundt  or  Mohammed*  Thus,  in  the  legend -of  Str 
Gut,  the  Soudan  swears : 

'*  So  helpe  me  Mahowne  of  might,  ^ 

**  And  Termagaunt,  my  God  so  bright."     And 
**  Nor  firiffht  the  reader  with  the  PAjBgui  vaunt 
**  Of  mightie  Mahound,  and  greate  Termagaimt.** 

HalHSat.!.    And 
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*<  — —  let  whirlwinds  and  confusion  teare 
''The  center  of  our  state;  let  giants  reare 
'  **  Hill  upon  hill ;  let  westerne  Termagant 
*'  Shake  heaven's  vault.''     Marston,  Sat.  VII. 

Termo^ant  is  also  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  Fairy  Queen, 
and  by  Chaucer  in  The  Tale  of  Sir  Topas :  and  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  King  or  no  King,  as  follows:  "  This  would 
make  a  saint  swear  like  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  like  Termagani.^* 
And  in  Massinger's  Picture : 

« a  hundred  thousand  Turks 

••  Assaird  him,  every  one  a  Termagaunt/^    Steetens. 

And  in  Bale's  Jets  of  English  Votaries : 

«*  Grennyng  upon  her,  lyke  Termagaunies  in  a  play.** 

KiTSON. 

*'  This  Saracen  deity  is  constantly  called  Tervagan  in  an  old 
romance  in  the  Bodleian  library  (and  Ritson  derives  it  from  ter 
Bndvagans,  the  action  of  turning  three  times  round  in  ancient 
magic^  incantatious)  says  Tyrwhitt :  and  Ritson  quotes  Ariosto : 

"  Bestemmiando,  Macone*,  et  Trivigante.'* 

And  Mr.  Todd  adds : 

*'  Invocando  Apollino,  et  Trivigante, 
**  Brusantino,  Angelica,  Inamorata.*' 

1553.  c.  xxvii.  p.  167. 
**  And  Mahound  and  Termagant  come  against  us,  we'll  fight 
with  them.'*     Hist,  of  the  TryaU  of  Chevalry,  4to.  Lond.  printed 
by  Simon  Stafford. 

"  And  oftentimes  by  Termagant  and  Mahound  swore." 

F.  Q.  VI.  VII.  47.  Spens.  VII.  28. 
See  Ritson's  Metrical  Romances,  I.  260. 

(21)  '  out'herods  Herod]  The  character  oi  Herod  in  the 
ancient  mysteries,  was  always  a  violent  one. 

See  the  Coventritt  Ludus  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Vespasian 
D.  VIII : 

"  Now  I  regno  lyk  a  kyng  arrayd  ful  rych, 
**  RoUyd  in  rynggs  and  robys  of  array, 
<*  Dukys  with  dentys  I  drive  into  the  dych ; 
*<  My  dedys  be  full  dowty  demyd  be  day.** 

Agam,  in  The  Chester  Whitsun  Plays,  MS.  Harl.  1013 : 

*'  I  kynge  of  kynges,  noh  soe  keene, 

**  I  sovraigne  sir,  as  well  is  seene, 

**  I  tyrant  that  maye  bouthe  take  and  teene 

*'  Castell,  tower,  and  towne ; 

**  I  welde  this  worlde  withouten  wene, 
'*  I  beate  all  those  unbuxome  beene ; 
**  1  drive  the  devills  alby  dene 
Deep  in  hell  adowne. 

*  Maboond. 
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^*  For  I  am  kinge  of  all  mankinde,  ' 

*<  I  byd,  I  beate,  I  lose,  I  bynde, 

**  I  master  the  moone ;  take  this  in  mynde 

**  That  I  am  most  of  mighte. 

*'  I  ame  the  greatest  above 'degree, 
**  That  isy  that  was,  or  ever  shall  be ; 
*<  The  Sonne  it  dare  not  shine  on  mo, 
*<  And  1  byd  him  goe  downe. 

'*  No  raine  to  fall  shall  now  be  free^ 
**  Nor  no  lorde  have  that  liberty 
*'  That  dare  abyde  and  I  byd  fleey, 
*'  But  1  shall  crake  his  crowne.** 

See  The  Vintner's  Play,  p.  (J7. 

Chaucer,  describing  a  parish  clerk,  in  his  Miller's  Tale^  says : 

'*  He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skafFold  high/* 

The  parish  clerks  and  other  subordinate  ecclesiasticks  appear  to 
have  been  our  first  actors^  and  to  have  represented  their  cha- 
racters on  distinct  pulpits  or  scaffolds.  Thus^  in  one  of  the 
stage-directions  to  the  27th  pageant  in  the  Coventry  collection 
already  mentioned :  "  What  tyme  that  processyon  is  entered 
into  y<  place,  and  the  Herowdys  taken  his  sckaffalde,  and  Annas 
and  Cayphas  their  schqffaldysy*  &c.     Stebvens. 

'^  Of  bewte  and  of  boldnes  I  her  evermore  the  belle, 
**  Of  mayn  and  of  myght  I  master  every  man ; 
'*  I  dynge  with  my  dowtiness  the  devyl  down  to  helle^ 
'<  For  bothe  of  hevyn  and  of  earth  I  am  kynge  certayn.* 

Coventry's  Plays,  Cotton  MSS.  p.  92.    M alone. 

And  in  The  Unluckie  Firmentie,  by  G.  Kyttes,  4to.  bl.  I.: 

'<  But  he  was  in  such  a  rage 
<<  As  one  that  shulde  on  a  stage 
«*  The  part  of  Herode  playe."     Ritson. 
See  Douce*s  Illustrat.  II.  241. 

(22)  in  your  allowance,  o^erweigh  a  tvhole  theatre  of  others'] 
By  your  admission  preponderate,  &c.  The  text  is  in  the  spelling 
of  the  quartos.  The  folio  of  1^2  reads  orc'swav.  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  imitated  this  passage  in  his 
Poetaster,  1601 : 

<« I  will  try 

*^  If  tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspect  | 
<<  Her  favours  in  my  next  I  will  pursue ; 
"  Where  if  I  proVe  the  pleasure  but  qfone^ 
<<  If  he  judicious  be^  he  shall  be  alone 
"  A  theatre  unto  meV 

» 

(23)  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  accent  nor 
gait,  &c.  &c.]     Entering;  his  protest  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
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speak  profanely  by  sayiiigy  tbat  there  could  be  any  auch  thing 
as  a  journeyman  Creator,  he  says-—*'  the  voice  and  carriage  of 
these  execrable  mimics  is  so  unnatural,  so  vile  a  copy  of  their 
original ;  that,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  I  have  thought  in  what 
they  exhibited,  from  the  sample  they  gave,  so  far  as  these  were 
specimens  of  their  workmanship,  that  feature's  journeymen  had 
been  making  men ;  inasmuch  as  such  as  these  could  not  have 
been  the  handywork  of  God/'  But  f/rqfone  was  certainly  at 
that  time  very  generally  used  for  any  thing  gross,  licentious,  or 
indelicate.    See  Braban.  to  lago.    Othel.  1. 1. 

(34)  vptak  no  mare  than  is  tei  dtumnjor  ihtm^ 

**  — ^*-  you,  sir,  are  incorrigible,  and 
**  Take  licence  to  yourself  to  add  unto 
«  Your  paits,  your  own  free  fancy." 

Brome's  Antipodes,  IG98. 

**  — —  That  b  a  way,  my  lord,  has  been  allow'd 

'*  On  elder  stages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter."    lb. 

'*  — -—  Yes,  in  the  days  of  TarHon,  and  ofKemjoe^ 
**  Before  the  stage  was  purg'd  Arom  barbarism/     lb. 

Stowe  informs  us,  that  among  the  twelve  players  who  were  sworn 
the  queen's  servants  in  1583, ''  were  two  rare  men,  viz.  Thomas 
Wilson,  for  a  quick  delicate  refined  extemnoraU  xvitte;  and 
Richard  Tarleton,  for  a  wondrous  plentifull,  pleasant  extemporaU 
luUt.^*     1015.  p.  Gd7, 

*^  —  Tabsented  myself  from  all  plaies,  as  wanting  that  merrye 

Roscius  of  plaiers,  that  famosed  all  comedies  so  with  hb  pleasant 

^  and  extemporaU  invention^    Tarleton's  Newes  from  Purgatory. 

The  clown  very  often  addressed  the  audience  in  the  middle 
of  the  play,  and  entered  into  a  contest  of  raillerv  and  sarcasm 
with  such  of  the  audience  as  diose  to  engage  with  him.  It  b 
to  thb  absurd  practice  that  Shakespeare  alludes.  See  Hbtorical 
Account  of  our  Old  English  Theatres.    Malonb. 

(25)  iomt  quantity  g^barren  spectators]  Dull,  unapprefaeap 
sive,  unpregnant. 

*<  Why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal.*' 

Tw.  N.  1. 5.  SUv. 
*<  The  shallowest  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort.** 

Mkls.  N.  Dr.  IIL  2.  Puck. 
See  Tw.  N.  1. 3.  Maria. 

(26)  For  tohat  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thetf 
That  no  revenue  hast^  Sec,} 

<*  What  shalt  thou  expect, 
**  To  be  depeuder  on  a  thiog  that  leans?" 

Cymb.  I.  6.  Queen. 
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(37)  Crook  ih  ftegoMnt  hmge$  of  the  Imee^ 

Where  thnft  mayJhUawJaumng.']  Kneel,  bend  the  pro* 
jection  of  the  knee,  where  ihming  or  emolument  may  foUoir 
sycophancy.  Pregnant  is  bowed,  swelled  out»  presenting  them* 
selves^  as  Uie  form  of  pregnant  animals. 

**  Hath  the  pregnant  instruments  of  wrath, 
"  Prest  for  this  blow."    Pericl.  IV.  Chor. 

See  II.  2.  Polon.  &  Tw.  N.  II.  2.  Viola*  Fanning  is  the 
reading  of  the  quartos, 

(28)  Since  my  deai'  soul  toas  mutress  tfher  choice f 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seoTd  theejbr  herself]  Dear  is  out  of  which  arises 
the  liveliest  interest.  Thus  **  dear  concernings."  III.  4.  Haml. 
See  **  dearest  foe."  I.  2.  Haml.  Distinemsh  of^  is  distinguish 
between^  or  discriminate.  Her  choice,  the  reading  of  our  text, 
instead  of  mv,  that  of  the  folios,  is  from  the  quartos ;  which 
also  read  and  punctuate 

**  And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
"  S'  hath  sealM/'  &c- 

(29)  Whose  Hood  andjw^rment  are  so  well  co-mingled]  In 
whom  the  passions  and  reason  hold  so  mixed  and  divided  & 
maitery  and  empire :  as  Antony  of  Brutus : 

*^  The  elements  so  mix^d  in  him.''    Jul.  Cns.  V.  I.    And 

**  Proportioned,  as  one's  heart  would  wish  a  man.** 

Rom.  &  Jul.  III.  5.  Cap. 

Dn  Johnson  says,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
humours,  desire  and  confidence  were  seated  in  the  bloody  and 
judgment  in  the  phlegm,  and  the  due  mixture  of  the  humours 
made  a  perfect  character. 

(ao)  In  my  hearths  core]  Cceur,  Fr.  my  very  heart;  its  In- 
flsost  folds.  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Chapman  U.  VI.  ^  Fed  apon 
the  core  of  his  sad  bosom.".  **  'Ov  tefi^  twrttm*^  h  the  orig« 
▼.202. 

(81)  damned  ghost] 

What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  lake, 
Or  guileful  sprightr    F.  Q.  I.  II.  32. 


(32)  As  Vulcan*s  stithe]  Stithe  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a 
dissyllable^  It  is  written  stithy  in  the  quartos.  The  folio  of 
1632  reads  Mh.  The  words  etithy,  ttitie^  and  stithy  were  the 
same,  and  used  indiffisrently  to  express  eilW  the  iron  used  to 
work  upon,  or  the  workshop ;  though  in  lator  Xvaom  *idth  btu  ^ 
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been  confined  to  the  sense  of  **  anvil,"  and  tiiiky  to  that  of  **  the 
«hop."  Baret,  in  his  AlveariOy  fo.  1580,  writes  stithkf  and  refers 
to  anvile,  which  he  renders  *^  Incus,  axuMff  without  bellowes, 
anvilsy  and  Mtithietf  sans  enclumes  et  soumets.'*  In  Arth.  Gold- 
jng's  Jul.  Solinus,  4to.  J587,  ch.  64,  stythes  is  his  translation  of 
incudibus :  and  such  must  be  the  sense  of  the  verb  in  our 
author.    Tr.  k  Cress.  IV.  5. 

**  Now,  by  the  forge  that  stitkied  Mars's  helm."  Hector. 
The  word  itself  was  written  any  way.  Huloet  has  stith^  Junius, 
Skinner,  Holyoke,  Littleton,  have  Mtiihy.  The  Promptuar, 
parvulor.  <<  Stythe,  incus."  The  Ortus  Vocabulor.  **  Incus,  an 
anvelde  or  «/^df^.*'  1514. 

(33)  you  playfd  once  in  the  university ^  you  $ay .']  It  should 
seem  from  the  following  )>assage  in  Vice  Chancellor  Hatcher's 
Letters  to  Lord  Burghley,  on  June  21,  1580,  that  the  common 
players  were  likewise  occasionally  admitted  to  perform  there : 
'*  Whereas  it  has  pleased  your  honour  to  recommend  my  lorde 
of  Oxenford  his  players,  that  they  might  show  their  cunning 
in  several  plays  already  practised  by  'em  before  the  Queen's 
majesty"^—— (denied  on  account  of  the  pestilence  and  com* 
mencement :)  *<  of  late  we  denied  the  like  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  of  Leicester  his  servants,"     Farmer. 

As  far  as  this  extract  goes,  no  more  is  shewn,  than  that 
tqjpfications  of  this  sort  were  occasionally  made  by  great  men,  who 
had  retainers  of  this  description,  to  the  Universities ;  but  there 
were  most  probably  eroimds,  and  those  founded  upon  their  ideas 
of  academical  discipline,  that  disposed  their  governors  always  to 
find  reasons  for  rejecting  them. 

Mr.  Malone  adds,  "  the  practice  of  acting  Latin  plays  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  very  ancient,  and  con- 
tinued to  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  were  per- 
formed occasionally  for  the  entertainment  of  princes  and  other 
great  personases ;  and  regularly  at  Christmas,  at  which  time  a 
Lord  qfmisnde  was  appomted  at  Oxford  to  regulate  the  exhi- 
bitions, and  a  similar  officer  with  the  title  of  Imper^tor  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  most  celebrated  actors  at  Cambridge  were  the 
students  of  St.,  John's  and  King's  colleges:  at  Oxford  those  of 
Christ-Church.  In  the  hall  of  that  college  a  Latin  comedy 
called  Marcus  Greminus,  and  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Progne,  were 
performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1566;  and  in 
1564,  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido  was  played  before  her  majesty 
when  she  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  exhibition 
was  in  the  body  or  nave  of  the  chapel  of  King*s  college,  which  was 
lighted  by  the  royal  guards,  each  of  whom  bore  a  staff-torch  in 
his  hand.  See  Peck's  Desider.  Cur.  p.  36,  n.  x.  The  actors 
of  this  piece  were  all  of  that  college.  The  author  of  the  tragedy, 
who  in  the  Latin  account  of  this  royal  visit,  in  the  Museum, 
fMSS.  Baker,  70379  P-  203,1  is  said  to  have  been  Regalis 
CoUegii  oUm  sodus,  was,  I  beueve,  John  Rightwise,  who  was 
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elected  a  fellow  of  King's  college,  in  15079  and  according  to 
Anthony  Wood,  <*  made  the  tragedy  of  Dido  out  of  Virgil,  and 
acted  the  same  with  the  scholars  of  his  school  [St.  PauPs,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  master  in  1522,]  before  Cardinal  Wol- 
•ey,  with  great  applause.'*  In  1583  the  same  play  was  performed 
at  Oxforo,  in  Christ-Church  hall,  before  Albertus  de  Alasco,  a 
Polish  prince  Palatine,  as  was  William  Gager's  Latin  comedy, 
entitled  Rivales.  On  Elizabeth's  second  visit  to  Oxford,  in 
1592,  a  few  years  before  the  writing  of  the  present  ptay,  she 
was  entertained  on  the  24th  and  26th  of  September,  with  the 
representation  of  the  last-mentioned  play,  and  another-  Latin 
comedy,  called  Bellum  GrammaticaleV 

The  frequent  notices  of  exhibitions  of  this  sort  by  the  students 
themselves,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  of 
any  such  having  been  allowed  by  common  players,  together  with 
the  academical  principle  alluded  to,  seem  very  strongly  to 
negative  the  probability  of  stage  plays  having  been  performed 
in  tl>e  universities  by  professed  actors. 

(34)  I  did  enact  Julius  Cctsar :  I  xvas  killed  Vthe  Capitot]  A 
Latin  play  on  the  subject  of  Csesar's  death  was  performed  at 
Christ-Church  in  Oxford,  in  1582;  and  several  years  before,  a 
Latin  play  on  the  same  subject,  written  by  Jacques  Grevin,  was 
acted  m  the  college  of  Beauvais,  at  Paris. 

The  notion  that  Julius  Cssar  was  killed  in  the  Capitol  is  at 
old  as  the  time  of  Chaucer : 

**   This  Julius  to  the  capitolie  wente 

*<  Upon  a  day  as  he  was  wont  to  gon, 

**  And  in  the  capitolie  anon  him  hente 

**  This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  soon, 

**  And  8ticke4  him  with  bodekins  anon 

<*  With  many  a  wound,"  &c.     The  Monkes  Tale. 

Tyrwhitt's  edit.  Vol.  IL  p.  31.     Malone. 

(35)  It  toas  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf  there"} 
In  each  instance  of  this  play  upon  words,  we  have  earlier 
examples.  For  the  first  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Harrington's  Meta- 
morphosis of  Ajax,  1596.  **  O  brave-minded  Brutus  !  but  this 
I  must  truly  say,  they  were  two  brutish  parts  both  of  him  and 
you ;  one  to  kill  his  son  for  treason,  the  other  to  kill  his  father 
in  treason.*'  And  the  other  we  have  in  an  early  period  of  the 
Roman  stage.  **  Capiti  fraudem  capUalem  hinc  creas.*'  Plaut. 
Mil.  Glories.  IL  3.  raleestrio. 

(36)  they  stay  upon  your  patietice']  Await  your  slowest  and 
tardiest  convenience.  *^  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your 
leisure."    I.  3.  Banq. 

(37)  at  Ophelia's  /eet."]  To  lie  at  the  feet- of  a  mistress 
during  any  dramatick  repreaentation,  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon act  of  gallantry.    So,  in  B.  and  Fl.  Queen  of  Corinth. 
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**  Ushers  her  to  her  couch,  Hes  at  her  feet 

**  Jt  9olemn  masqueM,  applaudmg  what  she  laughs  at.*^ 

**  To  Ke  along  in  ladies  lappesJ* 

Gascoigne's  Green  Knight's  kc.    Stkbvsks* 

'S8)  KaWf  then  let  the  devil  toear  Uackfjbr  PU  have  a  suU  at 

^.j     **  my  then,  if  dead  so  lonR,  after  so  distant  a  period, 

let  the  devil  (let  my  uncle,  he  perhaps  would  have  it  under- 
stood)  wear  mournings  for  1*11  have  (for  I  am  not  of  their 
colour  and  fashion)  a  rich  and  superb  suit;  and  such* sables 
were:*'  though  this,  as  Dr.  Parmer  observes,  is  said  under  an 
equivoque:  for  sables  are  a  dress  of  a  denomination  and  cast 
that  convejTs  the  idea  of  gloom  and  mourning,  and  in  IV.  7. 
Kine,  it  is  coupled  with  <'  weeds/'  and  is  said  to  *'  import  grave- 
ness. '  It  was  spoken,  to  the  ear  at  least,  wildly,  and  was  so  fiu* 
meant  to  be  confused :  as  very  many  equivoques  neither  are,  or 
are  meant  to  be  understood  by  the  many.  <<  A  knavish  speech 
sleeps  in  a  fool's  ear.'*  'Twas  masquing,  'twas  disguise  in  part : 
but  **  there  was  method  in  it:"  and  that  it  could  not  be  adled 
strictly  and  properly  incoherent,  the  very  next  passage,  and  its 
plain  connexion  with  it,  abundantly  shews. 

Dr.  Farmer  quotes  M assinger's  Old  Law : 

*<  A  cunning  srief, 
'^  That's  only  faced  with  uMa  for  a  show, 
"  But  gawdy-hearted." 

That  they  were  the  appendages  of  splendor  and  magnifioence 
Mr.  Malone  proves  by  the  statute  or  apparel,  24  Henry  VIII. 
c.  13f  (article  furres^)  in  which  it  is  ordained,  that  none  under 
the  degree  uf  an  earl  may  use  tables.  ^ 

Bishop  says  in  his  Blossoms^  1^779  speaking  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  those  times,  that  a  thousand  aucates  were  sometimes 
given  for  **  a  face  of  sables,** 

**  Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  counsellor  of  state,  in 
a  flat  cap,  with  his  trunk^hose,  and  a  hobby-horse  cloak,  mid 
yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown  trimm'd  with  sablesV*  Jon- 
son's  Discoveries. 

Florio,  in  his  Italian'  Dictionary^  1598,  thus  explains  zibUmi: 
*'  The  rich  furre  called  sables." — Sables  is  the  skin  of  tke  sable 
martin.  See  Cotgrave's  French  Diet.  16II :  **  Sebilline  martre 
•ebel.  The  sab£e  martin;  the  beast  whose  skinne  we  call 
saiits.**     Malomb. 

(39)  The  kobby  horse]  This  character,  that  figured  as  a  prin- 
cipiU  one  in  the  May-games  and  Morris-dances,  the  rustic  sports 
of  our  earlier  ancestors,  was,  after  the  reformation,  banished 
from  the  stage  and  the  village  green  by  our  purer  and  sourer 
reformers.    See  L.  L.  L.  III.  1.    Moth. 

(40)  Ti$  dtmb  dkew  enters]  II  has  been  iiisSsted,  diat  this 
dumb  shew  ought  at  all  limes  to  have  been  omitled  in  fepre« 
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sentatioD ;  or  that  tlie  interlode  Htdf  migbl  lunre  been  seated ; 
as  the  shtWy  contatning  ev^nr  circumstance  of  the  murder, 
roust  have  operated  upon  the  King's  feelings  with  full  as  much 
effect  as  the  dialogue. 

But,  since  the  usage  of  the  time  warranted,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  even  demanded  it,  should  we  not  rather  say,  how  could  it 
have  been  omitted  ?  Hamlet,  it  should  at  the  same  tinse  be  ob- 
served, intent  upon  '<  catching  the  conscience  of  the  king,'* 
would  naturaUv  wish  that  his  *'  mouse-trap*'  should  be  doubly 
set ;  and  could  never  be  supposed  willing  to  relinquish  any  one 
of  those  engines,  the  use  of  which  custom  had  authorised. 
For  the  one,  the  dumb  shew,  **  the  groundlings'*  would  be 
sure  to  clamour:  and  under  the  impression  that  dudogue  might 
be  more  poignant  and  strike  deeper,  our  author,  calung  in  the 
aid  of  the  interlude,  has  made  the  king  take  alarm  at  the  subject 
bemg  brought  forward  in  plain  terms,  and  express  his  apprehen- 
sion of  **  olence  in  that  argument,*'  of  which  he  was  already  in 
poiscssion;  and  at  this  in  fact  he  *'  blenches." 

Instead  of  entertf  the  modem  editors  read  with  the  quartos 
Jhlhms. 

(41)  Mkhing  maUecho]  A  skulking,  roguish,  aim  at  mis- 
chief. Myehen  or  stelen  pryvely.  Promp.  parv.  See  I.  H.  IV. 
FiUst.  II.  4.  In  Minshieu's  Spanish  Diet  l6l7,  nuMecho  is  ren- 
dered malefactum :  and  we  are  informed,  that  wiaihecho  is  com- 
pounded of  ma/,  bad,  and  hechOf  the  past  participle  o^hacer^  to 
do ;  and  may  be  literally  rendered  mudeea, 

(42)  Bdike]  Perchance,  neradventure.  Mr.  Tooke  says, 
**  L^kke  in  Ilanisb,  and  lycka  in  Swedish,  mean  luck^  i.  e. 
chance,  hazard,  hap,  fortune,  adventure.'*  Divers,  af  Purley. 
1.484. 

(43)  Posy  of  a  ring,']  When  this  word  in  this  sense,  that  of 
a  small  extract  or  bunch,  was  first  so  spelt,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
say.  We  so  find  it  again  in  M.  of  V.  Grat.  V.  l.  and,  such  was 
the  use  of  earlier  times.  In  Sir  Thos.  Hoby's  Courtyer,  he, 
amongst  his  chief  qualities  is  enumerated  *'  to  have  in  triumphes 
comefie  armour,  liveries  of  sightlie  and  meerie  colours  wyth 
wittie  poena  and  pleasant  divises."  4to.  I5€l.  ad  finem.  The 
words  are  certainly  the  same. 

(44)  Phoebus'  cart]  Car.  **  A  cari  or  a  charret.  Currus. 
Plaustrum."  WhittintoniLucubrationes,4to.]527.  Mr.Steevens 
cites  Ch.  Knight's  Tale,  Tyrwhitt,  v.  2024. 

**  The  blissful  Phcebus  bricht, 
**  The  lamp  of  joy,  the  heavens  gemme  of  Hcht, 
**  The  golden  cairt^  and  the  ethereal  King." 
K.  James's  Keules  and  Cautelis  of  Scottis  Poesic,  1584. 
See  «'  Carr:*  Tw.  N,  II.  5.  Fabian  ;  and  Tyrwhitt's  Chauc. 
V.  2024. 
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,   (45)  oAied  ground]    The  globe  of  the  earth. 

<<  Sometimes  diverted,  their  poor  bftlls  are  tied 
«  To  the  orbed  earth,"    Lover's  Complaint. 

(46)  borrowed  sheen]     Sheen  is  shine  or  lustre.    Mr.  Todd 
refers  to  the  Comicall  Historie  of  Alphonsus,  by  R.G.  1599: 

**  Thrise  ten  times  Phoebus  with  his  golden  beames 
**  Hath  compassed  the  circle  of  the  skie, 
**  Thrise  ten  times  Ceres  hath  her  workemen  hir'd^ 
'<  And  fild  her  barnes  with  frutefull  crops  of  corne, 
<<  Since  first  in  priesthood  I  did  lead  my  life/* 


(47)  nothing  must"]     Afler  must  we  here  find  in  the  qdartos, 

**  For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love,*' 

without  any  corresponding  line  in  rhyme :  and  the  next  line 
runs: 

"  And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity.' 
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(48)  And  as  my  love  is  siz'd  my  fear  is  so]  Cleopatra  ex- 
presses herself  much  in  the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  her 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Antony  : 

"'. our  size  of  sorrow, 

«  Proportion  d  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 
<<  As  that  which  makes  it.**     Theobald. 

(49)  My  operant  powers  their  Junctions  leave  to  do]  My  active 
energies,'  or  faculty  of  exertion,  cease  to  perform  their  offices. 
Instead  of  their ^  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  the  folios  have  my, 
Mr.  Steevens  says,  operant  is  used  in  Timon  of  Athens  as  an 
epithet  to  poison :  and  quotes  Heywood's  Royal  King  and 
Loyal  Subject,  1637 : 

** may  my  operant  parts 

*«  Each  one  forget  their  office  ! " 

(50)  The  instances]  The  inducements,  importunities.  The 
verb  seems  to  be  used  much  in  this  sense  in  W.  T.'s  Discourse 
of  Eternitie,  4to.  Oxford,  l633,  p.  33.  '•  Nay  oftentimes  wee 
instance  Grod  for  such  graces  as  we  are  loath  tq  obtaine :  like 
Saint  Augustine,  who  prayed  for  continency,  but  not  yet.*' 

(51)  Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory ; 

()f  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity]  The  resolutions  we 
form  are  dependant  upon  the  feeling  and  impression, of  an  hour 
that  is  gone,  and  a  thing  past.  Their  conception  and  origin  is 
violent  and  passionate;  but  their  progress  and  close  of  little 
vigour  or  efficiency.  With  something  of  a  similar  thought  we 
have  a  similar  phraseology,  in  I.  H.  fV.  V.  4.  as  Mr.  Steevens 
points  out 

"  But  thought's  the  slave  qfUfe:' 
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(^a)  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  toith  ihetMelve^  destroy^  Biiher% 
and  other^  the  reading  of  the  folios,  were  the  same  words :  and 
we  conceive  it  to  be  the  accuracy  of  modern  times  that  dis- 
covers the  difference  between  enactors  and  enactures :  it- would 
not  have  been  discernible  by  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

* 

(^3)  An  anchor's  cA^fr  in  prison  be  my  scope]  May  an  an- 
choret or  hermit's  fare  or  lot  be  the  point  or  goal  of  my  utmost 
expectations !  We  have  followed  the  modern  editors ;  but  for 
an  the  quartos  read  and.  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  this  abbrevia* 
tionof  the  word  anchoret  is  very  ancient.  I  find  it  in  the  Ro« 
mance  of  Robert  the  Devil,  printed  by  Wy  nken  de  Worde :  *'  We 
haue  robbed  and  killed  nonnes,  holy  aunkers,  preestes,  clerkes,** 
&c.  Again :  *<  the  foxe  will  be  an  aunkeff  for  he  begynneth  to 
preche." 

And  it  occurs  in  Hall's  Satires,  1602,  p.  18. 

(54)  Tropically']  Figuratively,  by  a  turn  we  give  things. 
«  We  use  tne  word  mouton,  that  is,  sheepe,  tromeally,  not  so 
rovich  to  signifie  a  sot,  as  a  simple  soule,  who  suffers  Jiimself  to 
be  led  by  the  nose,  as  we  say."  R«  C.*s  Stephens's  Apology 
for  Herodotus,  fo.  l608,  p.  26. 

(55)  The  ImtLge  of  a  murder"]     The  lively  pourtraiture,  or  re- 

J>re8entation,  as  well  in  picture  as  in  sculpture.  ''  No  counter- 
eit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed."  I.  H.  IV. 
Falst.  V.  4.  <*  Image  of  that  horror.*'  Lear,^  last  sc.  and  V.  2. 
Haml. 

(56)  Baptisla^  I  believe  BaUisia  is  never  used  singly  by  ihe 
Italians,  being  uniformly  compounded  with  Giam  (for  Giowumi^) 
and  meaning  of  course,  John  the  Baptist,  Ritson^  Signior  Bap« 
tista  is  a  character  in  the  Taming  of  the  S/ureto, 

i,57)  I  could  interpret,  &c.]    In  Tim.  the  Poet  says, 

'*  To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
'    One  might  interpret  J"'    I.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  adds,  <<  this  refers  to  the  interpreter,  who 
formerly  sat  on  the  stage  at  all  motions  or  puppet-snows^  and  in- 
terpreted to  the  audience. 

•*  O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceeding  pupi;^/  / 
"  Now  will  he  interpret  for  her."     Two  G.  of  V. 

Again,  in  Greene*s  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  l62l :  ««  —It  was  I 
that  penned  the  moral  of  Man's  wit,  the  dialogue  of  Dives,  and 
for  seven  years'  space  was  absolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets.'* 

(58)  So  tfou  mistake  [yowr]  husbands']  From  the  quartos  the 
modem  editors  add  "  your  husbands."  Acting  upon  an  ill  or 
false  principle,  you  neither  rightly  or  wisely  take  them.     Dr. 
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Farmer  instances  Bartholomew  Fair:  **  Your  true  tricky 
must  be  to  be  ever  busie,  and  mistake  away  the  bottles  and  cans, 
before  they  be  half  drunk  off."  Ursula.  And  Mr.  Steerens, 
«  — To  mistake  six  torches  from  the  chandry,  and  give  them 
one."    Jonson's  Masque  of  Augurs. 

Again,  in  Questions  of  Profitable  and  Pleasant  Concemings, 
&c.  1594:  ''  Better  I  were  now  and  then  to  suffer  his  remisse 
mother  to  mistake  a  quarter  or  two  of  corne,  to  buy  the  knAve  a 
coat  with/*  &c. 

[5Q)  and  a  forest  of  feathers^  if  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turH 
Turk]  Turn  Turk  is  turn  topsev-turvey,  undergo  a  total  imd 
ruinous  change.  We  have  the  phrase  in  Much  ado,  &c.  III.  4. 
Marg.  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  1614.  ^'  This 
it  b  to  *'  turn  Turk  "from  an  absolute  and  most  complete  gen- 
tleman, to  a  most  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover."  *'  Fared 
of  feathers"  is  a  numberless  supply  of  that  indispensable  article 
of  stage  dress. 

((50)  Provincial  roses']  Provencialf  provengid,  pramticial^  are 
the  same  words.  Mr.  Warton  thinks  roses  of  ProvMC^,  formerly 
much  cultivated^  are  here  meant ;  but  Mr.  Douce  savs,  "  there 
is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  Provence  Was  ever  remarkable  for  its 
roses;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  ProvinSf  in  La  Basse  Brie, 
about  forty  miles  from  Paris,  ivas  very  celebrated  for  their 
growth :  of  which  the  best  cataplasms  are  said  to  have  be^tt 
made.  According  to  tradition,  it  tiras  imported  from  Syrin.  It 
JB  probably  this  kind,  which,  in  our  old  herbals,  is  called  the 
Great  HoUand  or  Province  rose."    Illustrat.  II.  247. 

Johnson  observes,  when  shoe-strings  were  worn,  they  were 
covered,  where  they  met  in  the  middle,  by  a  ribband,  gathered 
in  the  form  of  a  rose.    So,  in  an  old  song : 

**  Gil-de-Roy  was  a  bonny  boy, 
*'  Had  roses  tull  his  shoon.** 

(61)  Razed  shoes']  Racet  rase^  and  raze,  are  the  satne  word, 
as  rave  nearly  is :  and  signify,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cotgrave  and 
Minshieu,  to  streak  or  stripe^  to  dash,  or  obliterate. 

It  means  here  slashed^  i.  e.  with  cuts  and  openings,  says  Mr. 
Steevens,  who  quotes  Stubbs*s  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  1595* 
**  Razed,  carved,  cut,  and  stitched."  He  adds,  that  BuWer, 
in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  speaks  of  eallants  who  pink  and 
raze  their  satten,  damask,  and  Duretto  skms.  The  word*  though 
differently  spelt,  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  signification  in 
Markham's  Country  Farm,  p.  585  :  ''  —baking  all  (i.  e.  wafer 
cakes)  together  between  two  irons,  having  within  them  many 
raced  and  checkered  draughts  after  the  manner  of  small  squares." 

(62 )  a  enf  ofpktyers"]  A  chorus,  a  set^  company ;  ahd  !t  is 
used  in  other  occupations.  Of  hounds  we  have  a  cry  in  M.  N. 
Dr.  IV.  1.  Thes.  and  oi  hell-hounds  in  Par.  Lost,  U.  654.    Wc 
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have  ft  cn>  of  curs  in  CoHoI.  III.  3.  Coriol.  dhd  of  citizens,  IV, 
6.  Menen. ;  and  from  Decker's  strange  Horse-race,  l6l3,  Mr. 
Malone  instances  a  ciy  of  serpents.  The  quartos  read  **  a 
city," 


{63)  Hor.  Half  a  share. 

Ham.  A  whole  ancp  /.]  The  actors  Id  our  author's  time 
had  not  annual  salaries  as  at  present.  The  whole  receipts  of 
each  theatre  were  divided  into  shares,  of  which  the  proprietors 
of  the  theatre,  or  house-keepers,  as  they  were  called,  had  some ; 
and  each  actor  had  one  or  more  shares,  or  part  of  a  share,  ac- 
cording to  his  merit.    See  my  Account  of  the  Ancient  Theatres. 

Malonb, 
**  I  would  I  were  a  player,  and  could  act 
'*  As  many  parts  as  came  upon  a  stage : 
**  And  in  my  braine  could  make  a  full  compact 
**  Of  all  that  passeth  betwixt  youth  and  age, 
**  That  I  raient  have  Jive  shares  in  every  play.** 

I  would  and  yet  I  would  not,  4to«  l6l4,  Stanz.  f4. 

"  A  whole  one,  /,"  is,  "  say  I." 

(64)  O  Damon  dtar]  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by  this  name,; 
in  allusion  to  the  celebrated  friendship  between  Daifnon  and 
Pffthioi,  A  play  on  this  subject  was  written  by  Richard  TA-* 
wards,  and  puplished  in  1682.    Stebvehs* 

'  The  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythifeis  is  lilsb  enlarged  iipoii 
}ii  a  book  that  was  probably  very  popular  in  Shakspea^e's  youth. 
Sir  Thomas  Eliot's  Oovernour,  1553.    Malone, 

{65)  A  ver^y  t;f r^^Paiocke]  Mr.  Pope  substituted  pif^dtk  ; 
which  is  most  probably  no  more  th^n  the  modern  spelling,  ai^S 
doubtless  the  meaning  of  the  old  word.  As  he  began,  Hactilet 
closes  in  mere  playfulness;  as  if  he  let  the  rhyme  run,  though 
not  in  the  identical  tertii,  he  calld  the  king  an  ass  :  for  suth,  as 
Dr.  Farmer  says,  was  the  proverbial  use  of  Peacock.  **  A  pea- 
cocke  foole."  Gascoigne*s  Weeds.  ^*  Circle's  witches  tume  vain 
fflorious  fooles  into  asses,  gluttonous  fooles  into  swinb,  pleasant 
tooles  into  apes,  proud  fooles  into  peacocks.**  Nixon's  straunge 
Foot-post,  4to.  I6l3,  signat,  B.  3. 

{66)  distemjKred]  Discomposed.  **  The  Lacedetrionfan  am- 
bassador another  day  in  the  aftemoone,  finding  the  Persian 
king  at  a  rere  banquet,  and  to  have  taken  the  wine  somewhat 
plentifully,  turned  back  againe,  saying,  there  is  no  houre  to  deale 
with  a  man  so  distempered  by  surfet.'*  ruttenham*s  Arte  of 
Poesie,  4to.  1589^  p.  236.  **  It  proceeded  upon  surfet  and  c//«- 
iemper,  in  his  diet;**  lb.  242.  And  he  presently  uses  the  term  in 
a  lafge  sense  to  Rosencr. 

(67J  hf  thesh  pkkef'S,  &'c.]  By  these  hands :  the  phrase  is 
taken  from  Out  church  catechism,  where  the  catechumen,  in  his 
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dttty  to  his  neiffbbour,  is  taught  to  keep  his  failhds  from  pkUmg 
atid  stealing.    Wh  alley. 

*'  Pyker  or  lytell  thefe."  Promptuar.  parvulor.  "  Furtificus. 
a  fkkfr  or  privie  stealer/*  Biblioth.  Eliots.  fo.  155g.  *'  A 
great  pyker  makes  a  profer  to  a  stronge  thefe.  Furax  gradum 
facit  ad  iosignem  latronem/'  Vulgaria  Hormanni.  4to.  1530^ 
bignat.  iiii.  3,  b.  '<  After  whiche  sorte  of  bourdyng  our  feloe 
myndyng  to  signifie  that  Cicero  was  a^ryber  and  a  previe  theef» 
in  stede  of  TuUius  called  hym  ToHii^  (for  tollere  is  to  take 
awaye)  as  theeves  and  pickers  dooe  take  awaye  by  embesleyng." 
Nic.  'Udall's  Erasmus*s  Apopthe^m,  12mo.  1542,  fo.  323. 
**  We  say  that  i  theft  or  pickerie  is  done  with  a  good  ^race, 
when  the  cautels  and  subtifities  of  thieves  and  thieving  is  well 
observed."  6.  North's  Philbert's  Philosopher  of  the  Court, 
18mo.  1575,  p.  95.  "  Every  extortioner,  every  pickery  every 
robber.*'    Barnabe  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  4to.  16x69  p.  4. 

(68)  Of  the  recorder: — let  me  see  one.-^To  withdraw  wiih 
ifou]  The  two  royal  emissaries  at  first  only  request  that  the 
prince  would  *<  vouchsafe  them  a  word  ;**  and  they  then  ac« 
quaint  him  with  the  king's  rage,  and  the  queen,  his  mother's, 
command  to  visit  her.  They  thcn^  h  a  toaving  of  the  handy  or 
same  such  signaly  as  th^  exclamation  of  Hamlet  denotes,  intimate, 
that  he  should  remove  to  some  more  retired  quarter.  Although 
aware  that  the  above,  their  only  proper  business,  could  not  re- 
quire any  private  communication,  he  at  first,  in  gentle  expostu- 
lation, reproaches  them ;  but  presently  recollectmg  their  msidi-' 
ous  aims,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time,  as  an  indignity,  the  free- 
dom taken  in  thus  beckoning  him  to  witlidraw,  he  in  a  moment 
assumes  a  different  tone ;  and,  with  the  most  galling  sneer  and 
interrogatory,  heaps  upon  them  the  utmost  contempt  and  con- 
tumely. 

(6gi)  recover  the  xdnd  of  me}  (ret  on  the  blind  side.  Mr. 
Steevens  cites  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  MS. 

"  —  Is  that  next  ? 

"  Why,  then,  I  have  your  ladyship  in  the  wind** 

And  Mr.  Henderson,  Churchyard's  Worthiness  of  Wales : 

**  Their  cunning  can  with  craft  so  cloke  a  troeth, 
*^  That  hardly  we  shall  have  them  in  the  toindey 
*<  To  smell  them  forth  or  yet  their  fineness  finde.*^ 

Recover  appears  to  be  used  by  our  author  much  as  recuperare 
is  in  Latin,  to  gain  or  readi. 

'<  The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off, 
**  If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough.'* 

TwoG.ofV.EgLV.l. 

(70)  Though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me}   '<  A 
Jret  is  a  stop^  or  key,  of  a  musical  instrument.    Here  is,  there- 
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fore,  a  play  upon  the  words.  Though  you  can  fret,  stop,  or 
▼ex»  you  cannot  play  or  impose  upon  me/*  Donee's  Illustrat. 
II.  250.  . 

(71)  Then  wiH  I  come  to  my  mother  hy  and  b}/\  Then  will  I 
assent  to  your  request,  as  yours  is  assentation  to  every  thing  I 
•ay. 

(7a)  The  wUching  time  of  night,  when  churjchyardi  yam] 

**  Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 

"  That  the  graves  all  gaping  luide,^* 

M.  N,  Dr.  V.  2.  Puck. 

(73)  And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day"]  Shocking,  horrid* 
The  quartos  read 

**  Such  business  as  the  bitter  day." 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Watts's  Logick.  *^  Bitter  la  an  equi- 
▼ocal  word ;  there  is  bitter  wormwood,  there  are  bitter  words, 
there  are  bitter  enemies,  and  a  bitter  cold  morning.*' 

**  Bitter  sky/'  we  may  add,  is  the  language  of  Amiens*s  song 
in  As  you,  Sec,  II.  7. ;  and  we  have  had  <*  bitter  cold,'*  I.  1.  Fran. 

(74)  weak  daggers']  Benedict  says  of  Beatrice,  *'  she  speaks 
poniards/'  M,  ado,  &c.  II.  1.  Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  Re- 
turn from  Parnassus^  1606.  **  They  are  pestilent  fellows,  they 
speak  nothing  but  bodkins,'*    And  Plautus's  Aulularia,  II«  1. 

\       **  Mb.  Quia  mihi  misero  cerebrum  excutiunt 
**  Tua  dicta,  soror :  lapides  loqueris.** 

(75)  shent]  Rebuked.  *^  Shenden  or  blamen/'  Culpo. 
Promptuar.  parvulor,  Mr.  Steevens  cites  The  Coxcomb  of  B. 
and  Fl.  **  We  shall  be  shent  soundly.'*  Chaucer  gives  the  noun 
T.  18836. 

*\  God  shilde  his  corps  from  shonde;** 

"which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  interpreu  *^  harme  or  injury ;"  and  in  thu^ 
Persones  Tale  shends/up,  which  he  interprets,  ^  ruin,  punish^^ 
inent."    8vo.  1778,  III.  164.  ^ 

(j6)  Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  groto 

Out  of  his  Itmacies]  The  king  had  proposed  this  scheme 
iminediately  after  Hamlet's  interview  with  Ophelia,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  scene.  Instead  of  lunacies f  the  quartos  read  brows: 
i.  e«  springs  out  of,  or  shows  itself  in;  the  lowering  and  threaten- 
ing aspect  he  wears. 

(77)  May  one  be  pardon* d^  and  retain  the  offence]  That^  for 
the  possession  of  which  the  o£fence  was  committed.  Mr.  M. 
Mason  points  out,  in  Philaster,  the  King,  who  had  usurped  his 
crown,  praying  for  forgiveness. 
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*<  — t^, —  But  how  can  I 

f*  Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  must  be  just, 

**  Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong  V* 

{7^)  grossly,  JuU  ^  bread\  Unpur^ed,  aurfeit-cmmoied. 
Mr*  Mapioe  8ay8,  the  uncommon  expression,  ^/9il<  ^  breads  am 
poet  borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings :  **  Behold,  this  was 
the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom ;  pride,  fulness  of  breads  and 
abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her  and  in  her  daughters,  neither 
did  she  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor  an^  needy."  Ezekiei, 
xvi.  49. 

(79)  Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  hcanen; 
And  thai  his  soul  may  be  as  damn^df  and  blacky 
As  hell,  tohereto  it  goesJ]  How  much,  and  how  ju|t|y 
soever  modern  feelings  may  revolt  at  the  exhibitipn  of  this  re- 
finement of  revenge,  the  playwright  here  had,  it  is  conceived,  a 
fii{l  justification  in  the  opinions  and  practice  pf  the  age  in  which 
he  hved.  That  it  was  without  foundation  in  region  or  morak, 
or  just  and  Vegnlated  feeling,  will  admit  of  no  doubt :  but  wha^ 
ther  it  is  a  faithful  picture  of  human  nature  in  a  barbarous  age 
ipould  be  the  true  question  to  be  made*  With  our  rudeir 
northern  ancestors,  revenge,  in  general,  was,  in  earlier  times, 
delivered  down  in  families  as  a  duty;  and  the  more  refined  and 
exquisite  it  was,  so  much  the  more  honourable  was  it  though^ 
$0  ^he  relation  and  the  clan :  and  not  only  is  tkai  character  $r 
Jeature  qfii,  of  whidi  we  are  now  speaking,  to  be  found  in  every 
book  that  in  these  times  applies  to  tl^e  subject ;  bqt  there  are 
hardly  anj  of  those  commentators  upon  SMcespeare  who  ex- 
claim against  it,  that  have  not  produced  instances  of  it  from  all 
descriptions  of  authors*  Neither  can  it  bfi  denied,  that  it  w^  ft 
fentiment  brought  upon  thfs  stage  by  subsequent  tn^g^ap§  1^ 
late. as  the  middle  of  the  next  century;  and  ShaVfspe^re  \^ 
here  in  some  sort  laid  a  eround  for  the  introduction  cl*  %,  b]r 
racking  the  king  himself,  Sie  object  of  this  hprrid  purpose,  pro- 
claim, (IV.  7.)  <'  Revenj^e should  have  no  bounds;"  and  thouj^ 
it  is  in  one  instance,  withdrawn  by  Othello,  he  repeatedly  m- 
wts  upon  this  idea. 

To  the  instances  produced,  many  miffht  be  added.  We  shall 
give  one  from  a  very  popular  prose  work  of  that  day,  and  which 
has  much  of  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare ;  and  only  mention 
one  other  play  in  which  it  repeatedly  occurs,  because  that  play 
is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  the  Beoenger^j  Tragedian  4tQ. 
16D&  The  instance  is  from  R.C.  H.  St^hens*8  Apology  for 
HerodotujB,  fo.  I608,  p*  143. '  ^'  An  Italian,  having  ooufished 
malice  and  rancour  in  his  mind  for  the  space  of  ten«year^  togtr 
ther,  dissembling  all  the  while  to  be  friends  with  his  fo,  as  ne 
was  walking  on  a  time  with  him  in  a  by  place,  came  behifid  him 
and  threw  him  downe,  and  holding  hia  damet  to  his  thioate, 
told  him,  that,  if  he  would  not  renounce  Opd,  he  would  kOi 
him.    The  man,  being  at  first  very  loth  to  oom^it  aojhprribbia 
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ftinne^  yet  in  the  end  yeelded  to  do  it,  rather  than  to  lose  his 
life,  and  so  renounced  both  God  and  the  Saints,  and  all  the 
Kyrielle  (as  they  spake  in  those  daves)  whereupon  Uie  wicked 
wretch,  having  bis  desire,  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger,  which 
he  held  to  his  throate^  and  afterward  bragged  that  he  had  taken 
the  kindliest  and  the  bravest  revenge  of  his  enemie  that  ever 
nan  did,  tn  thai  he  had  destroyed  Aim  both  body  ami  soule.*^ 
'  The  same  fiend-like  disposition  Mr,  Steevens  says  is  shown  in 
Vittoria  Corombona,  1612: 


ti 


to  have  poison*d 


**  The  handle  of  his  racket.    O,  that^  that  I— 
**  That  while  he  had  been  bandyine  at  tennis, 
**  He  might  have  sworn  himself  to  heU,  and  struck 
*'  His  s(ml  into  the  hazard !" . 

And  in  the  Honest  Lawyer,  l6l6: 

**  I  then  should  strike  his  body  with  his  soul, 
"  And  sink  them  both  together.'* 

And  upon  her  husband  Emilia  pours  imprecadons  bitter  as 
these: 

**  May  his  pernicious  soul 
«  Rot,  half  a  grain  a  day/'    Othel.  V.  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  produces  an  example  from  Heywood's  Silver 
Age,  I6l3,  of  another  phrase  in  the  text. 

**  Whose  heebf  tripp*d  19,  kicked  against  thejirmament.** 

Mr.  Malone  cites  Machin's  Dumb  Knight,  163d: 

'*  Nay,  be  but  patient,  smooth  your  brow  a  little, 
**  And  you  shall  tidce  them  as  Uiey  clip  each  other; 
**  Eyen  in  the  heighjt  of  sin ;  then  damn  them  both, 
<*  And  let  them  sink  before  they  ask  Gq4  pardon, 
**  That  your  revenge  may  stretch  unto  their  souls. *^ 

Mr.  Reed  adds,  and  refers  to  the  Turkish  Spy,  III.  243, 1 
think  it  not  improbable,  that  when  Shakspeare  put  this  horrid 
sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  he  might  have  recollected 
the  following^  story :  **  One  of  these  monsters  meetine  his  enemie 
voarmed,  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  denied  not  God,  his  power; 
and  essential  properties,  viz.  his  mercy,  suffirance,  &c  the  which, 
when  the  other,  de^ring  life,  pronounced  with  great  horror, 
kneeling  upon  his  knees ;  the  bravo  cried  out,  notoe  wiU  I  kiU 
ikf  body  and  soule^  and  at  that  instant  thrust  him  througli  with 
his  rapier."  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Spanish  State,  with  a 
Dialogue  annexed,  intitled  Philobasilis,  4to.  1590,  p.  24.  - 

And  Mr.  M.  Mason  :  **  this  speech  of  Hamlet's,  as  Johnson 
observes,  is  horrid  indeed  \  yet  some  moral  may  be  extracted 
f^teUk  it,  as  all  his  subsequent  calamities  were  owing  to  this 
iitage  refinement  of  revenge." 

Tnis  prindple,  which  the  notions  of  our  untutored  ancestors 
■eitted  almost  to  sanctify,  (see  Salisbury's  «f  holy  vow,**  K, 
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Jobn.  IV.  d.)  was,  from  the  hold  it  had  upon pttblic  opinion,  re 
sorted  to  as  an  engine  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  of  sufficient 
force  to  justify  that  delay  of  Hamlet  in  the  execution  of  his 

Eiirpose,  which  was  necessary  to  enable  our  author  to  carry  on 
is  drama  through  this  and  the  succeeding  act. 

(80)  Polonius  kide9  kitnself]  The  concealment  of  Polonius 
in  the  Queen*s  chamber,  during  the  conversation  between 
Hamlet  and  his  mother,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  were 
suggested  by  the  following  passage  in  The  Hystory  of  Hamblet, 
bl.  1.  sig.  D  1 :  *'  The  counsellour  entered  secretly  into  the 
queene's  chamber,  and  there  hid  hinuelfe  hehindc  the  arraSf  and 
long  before  the  queene  and  Hamlet  came  tliither ;  who  being 
crarae  and  pollitique,  as  soone  as  bee  was  within  the  chamber, 
doubting  some  treason,  and  fearins  if  he  should  speake  severely 
and  wisely  to  his  mother,  touchmg  hb  secret  practises,  hee 
should  be  understood,  and  by  that  means  intercepted,  used  his 
ordinary  manner  of  dissimulation^  and  began  to  come  [n  crow] 
like  a  cocke,  beatmg  with  his  arms  (in  such  manner  as  cockes 
use  to  strike  with  their  wmgs^  upon  the  hangings  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  whereby  feeling  somethmg  stirring  under  them,  he  cried, 
a  raif  a  rat^  and  presently  drawmg  his  sworde,  thrust  it  into  the 
hangings;  which  done ;  pulled  the  counsellour  (half-deade)  out 
by  the  heeles,  made  an  ende  of  killing  him ;  and,  being  slaine» 
cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caused  to  be  boyled,  and  then 
cast  it  into  an  open  TauH  or  pririe.'*     Malonb. 

*  (81)  AskUla  king]  Hamlet  might  have  thrown  out  this  as 
he  employed  Uie  play  against  the  King,  to  "  catch  the  con- 
science'' of  his  mother ;  but  neither  in  this  severe  attack  upon 
her,  or  any  where  else,  though  he  might  harbour  some  suspi- 
cion, does  he  bring  any  direct  charge  of  the  murder  of  his  father 
against  his  mother.  Want  of  decency,  of  feeling,  and  the  capa* 
city  of  appretiating  or  weighing  comparative  merit,  are  his  points; 
or,  at  most,  conjugal  infidfelity.  Neither  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
mock  tragedy,  in  which,  purposely  perhaps,  the  question  is 
raised,  whether  a  woman  ever  married  a  second  husband  who  had 
not  murdered  Her  first,  does  she  appear  to  have  any  way 
'*  blenched"  at  the  suggestion ;  and  the  old  Hystory,  from 
which  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  play  are  just  snown  to  have 
been  taken,  as  Mr.  Malone  points  out,  expressly  negatives  this 
imputation. 

**  I  know  well,  my  sonne,  that  I  have  done  thee  great  vnrong 
in  marrying  with  Fengon,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  murtherer  of  thy 
&ther,  and  my  loyal  spouse;  but  when  thou  shalt  consider  the 
small  means  of  resistance,  and  the  treason  of  the  palace,  with 
the  little  cause  of  confidence  we^are  to  expect,  or  hope  for,  of 
the  courtiers,  all  wrought  to  his  will ;  as  also  the  power  he  made 
ready  if  I  should  have  refused  to  like  him ;  thou  wouldst  rather 
excuse,  than  accuse  me  of  lasciviousness  or  inconstancy^  mvch 
less  offer  me  that  wrong  to  ^mpeci  that  eoer  thy  motktr  Genitlk 
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once  cammded  to  the  death  and  murther  of  her  hyeband:  swearing 
unto  thee  by  the  majestie  of  the  gods,  that  if  it  hadlayne  in  me 
to  have  resisted  the  tyrant,  although  it  had  beene  with  thelosse 
of  my  blood,  yea,  and  of  my  life,  I  would  surely  haye  saved  the 
life  (M  my  lord  and  husbancK*'    sig.  D  4. 

(82)  (fit  be  made  of  penetrable  ttuff"\ 

*'  I  am  not  made  ofstone^ 
**  But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties.'* 

R.  III.  Gloster,  III.  J. 

(83)  Takes  off  the  rose 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  lovCf 
And  makes  a  blister  there']  Takes  the  clear  tint  from  the 
brow  of  unspotted,  untainted  innocence.  Whether  *'  the  rose" 
here  means  only  the  <*  roseate  hue,"  as  Mr.  Malone  con- 
'  ceives,  or  has  any  distant  allusion,  as  Mr.  Steevens  would  inti* 
mate,  to  the  fashion  recorded  in  Spenser's  calendar  of  crowns 
of  6owers  **  worn  of  paramours,'*  Mr.  Malone  very  properly  in- 
sists; that  that  part  of  >the  forehead,  which  is  situated  oetween 
the  eyebrows,  was  considered  by  our  poet  as  the  seat  of  inno- 
cence and  modesty. 

**  brands  the  harlot      , 
£y'n  here,  between  the  chaste  and  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother."    IV.  5,  Laert. 

And  most  certainly  **  true  or  honest  as  the^skin  between  one's 
brows"  was,  and  is  a  proverbial  expression ;  is  frequent  in  our 
-author,  and  is  found  in  the  London  rrodigal,  l605. 

**  As  true  as  the  skin  between  any  man's  brows." 
Mr.  Steevens  has  shewn  a  similar  figurative  use  of  the  rose. 

**  Brave  sprited  gentles,  on  whose  comelyyroii/ 
The  rose  of  favour  sits  majesticalL" 

FMfixed  to  the  Whipper  of  the  Satyre  his  Pennance  in  a  White 
Sheet,  1601. 

(84)  That  roars  so  hud,  and  thunders  in  the  index]  That  is 
introduced  with  such  formality,  and  so  strong  an  appeal. 

In  early  topography,  indexes^  called  tables  of  contents,  or  a 
sort  of  bill  or  fare,  were  generally  prefixed  to  books.  This  ap- 
pears in  several  parts  of  our  author. 

*<  An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history,"  Sec 

Othel.  II.  7.  lago. 

**  And  in  such  indeses,  although  small  pricks 

To  their  subsequent  volumes.*'    Tr.  ana  Cr.  1. 3.  Nestor. 

(85)  Look  here^  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this']  Mr.  Malone 
tem  us,  that  in  a  prmt  prefixed  to  Rowe*s  edit,  of  17C9,  the  two 
royal  portraitovar^  exhibited  as  half  lengths,  banging  in  tbe 
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queen*8  closet*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  inch  was  the 
Supiitiire  of  the  stage  in  our  author's  day,  and  that  the  respect 
live  portraits  were  pointed  out  by  the  finger  in  representation} 
and  such,  probably,  continued  to  be  the  course  down  to  the 
death  of  Betterton.  In  modern  practice  miniatures  are  pro* 
duced  from  the  neck  and  pocket.  The  '*  pictures  in  little*'  of 
that  age,  of  which,  in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  our  au- 
thor speaks  in  11.  2.  (HamL  to  Rosencr.)  might  have  been  as 
cbmmodiously  used  for  this  purpose  as  modern  miniatures ;  but 
by  this  process  the  audience  are  not  permitted  to  jud^e  of  what 
they  hear,  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  comparative  <&fects  and 
excellencies  even  of  the  features :  and  as  to  the  '^  station"  or 
imposing  attitude,  *'  the  combination  and  the  form,"  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  so  confined  a  space,  t^iat  these  could  be  presented  to 
each  other ;  that  of  these,  even  the  parties  themselves  should  be 
able  to  form  any  adequate  idea. 

(86)  The  counterjfcii  presentment']  Picture,  or  mimic  repre* 
sentation.  **  Portia's  caunteffeit,**  M.  of  V.  Bassan.  III.  2, 
**  There  never  was  counterfeii  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of 
passipn."  M*  ado^  &c.  II.  3.  Leon.  Mr.  Steevens  observes, 
that  we  meet  with  several  of  the  ideas  found  here  in  much  th§ 
same  terms  in  Marston's  Insatiate  Countess,  1613. 

'*  A  donative  he  hath  of  every  God; 
Apollo  gave  him  locks,  Jooe  his  lughjfroa^." 

(87)  A  station  Uke  the  herald  Mercury^ 

K€fa>4^kted  on  a  hearen-kissing  hiU\  StaHon  is  man- 
ner of  standing,  i.  e.  attitude.  *«  A  g«t,  a  state**  L.  L.  L.  IV. 
S.Biron.  .    ' 

*'  How  this  p'oce 
Speaks  his  own  standing  J*    Tim.  1. 1.  Poet. 

**  Her  motion  and  her  staiion  are  as  one." 

Ant.  and  Ch  1)1. 3*  Men. 

For  heaven^kiising  hill,  see  Tr.  and  Cr.  IV.  5.  tJlyst.  and 
Pericl.  I.  4.  Cleon. 

(88)  And  batten  on  this  moor']  Peed  rankly.  From  bat,  in- 
crease, we  have  batten,  battle,  battitt,  to  feed  and  to  grow  fieit. 
fatten  occurs  in  Lyeidas,  v.  39,  and  Mr.  Steevens  cites  Claud. 
Tiberius  Nero,  i6cf;. 

**  And  for  milk 
I  battened  was  with  blood,''  &c. 

In  the  F.  Q.  VI.  VUI.  88.  Spenser  writes, 

''  For  sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  fier  battil  better.** 

*^  Bnt  if  the  ^a^th,  thus  ordered*  sweUet)^  or  retcheth  out,  t^en 
is  \i  §  B\^  pote.  that  the  »anie  is  a  battiU  and  fiit  gvaiiad.'' 
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In  BaretU  Alfearia,  Fo.  1580.  we  havet  ^  battle  and  f(^itile." 
letum  et  ferax.  Battlenest.  tbundaac^,  fhiilfoloflM.  Ubertat^ 
fisriilitas* 

We  iiave  the  adjective  *'  boifal  pastures*'  in  Tharaas's  Hit- 
totre  of  Ital^e,  1549,  p«  l«  and  it  occura  throughout  Drayton  ; 
and  in  Whittintoni  Lucubrationes,  4to«  15^7,  **  Bditoellf  or 
fatte.  Pinguis." 

Mr.  TcmUI  says,  that  Cotgrave,  in  his  old  French  Dictionary, 
writes,  "  to  baitU,  or  get  flesh ;"  andaddsi ''  to  battie^  as  schoi- 
lers  doe  in  Oxford.  Estre  dehteur  au  college  pour  ses  vivres.'* 
Spens.  yil.  52. 

^89)  The  hey-day  of  the  blood]  High  day  is  Johnson's  ex- 
planation of  hey-day ;  and  in  the  M.  of  V.  we  hav^, 

**  Thou  expend'st  such  high^day  wit  in  praising  him." 

II.  9.  Portia. 

It  must  mev^  the  meridian  g)ow,  Mr.  Stevens  cites,  *Tu 
fitu  ihe*s  a  whore^  l633.  Must  the  hey-dii^  of  your  luxury  be 
fed  up  to  a  surfeit? 

(90)  Sense,  sure^  you  have^ 

Else  cotdd  you  not  have  motion]  Motion  is  simply  the 
faculty  of  movine.  Sense  i»  sensation,  feeling,  apprehension; 
much  as  it  is  usea  just  above,  '*  That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark 
against  eensef*  w^ere  it  means  **  all  feeling.*'    br,  as  in  Cyn^b. 

**  Remain  thou  here  (putting  on  a  riqg) 
While  sense  caa  ic^p  it  on."    I.  %  Ppslhum. 

(91)  Nor  sense  to  ta^aqy  p)as  ne^er  so  fhralTd^ 

Bui  it  reserved,  &c.]  Nor  was  understanding  ever  tp 
debased  or  mastered  by  a  phrep^y  so  ext^yagant^  as  not  to  have 
resenf^f  *c. 

(92)  --^-7  ^  hoodpumrblind]    Biind|na^'9-))uff. 

**  Why  should  I  piay  at  hoodmanMindfi    ^ 

Wise  Worn,  of  Hogsden,  1638. 

And  in  Two  Lamentable  Tragedies  in  One,  &c.  16O1 : 

**  Pick  out  men's  eyes,  and  tell  them  that's  the  sport 
<'  Of  hood-man  blind:*    STf  ^ yens  . 

(93)  J[fthou  can*4t  mutine]  RebeL  Mutineers  are,  V.  1. 
Haml,,  palled  mutines:  an4  ^r  ^e  verb,  Mr.  Malone  cites 
]^i9piU^'s  ^l$tory.  of  the  Tories,  1^ :  *^  The  Janisaries— be- 
came wonderfully  discontented,  and  began  to  nmiinem  divers^ 
places  of  the  citie."    Malonb. 

(94)  AndreuonpWidersvin 

*'  When  f)9tifim  jp  ihf^pawd  to  futi's  abuse^^* 

yen.  ai^4  A499*    Malosm. 
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(g5)  In  the  rank  stueai  of  an  enseamed  bed]  In  the  filthj 
«tew  of  grossly  fed  indulgence. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto/ l6lly  is  inceituous^  though  in  an- 
other we  have  irueemed.  Neither  is  the  word  in  the  text,  or 
seam,  to  be  found  in  any  such  sense  as  that  of  the  text  in  our 
early  lexicographers,  or  Minshieu ;  tliough  Mr.  Todd,  in  com- 
menting upon 

**  And  bounteous  Trent>  that  in  himself  emeems 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  streams,'* 

F.  Q.  IV.  XI.  35,  thinks  it  probably  derived  from  ensemencer^ 
old  Fr.  to  furnish  with  seed.  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  interpreted 
the  word  greasy :  but  neither  is  it  to  be  found Jn  his  dictionary' 
in  this,  or  the  word  seam  in  any,  sense.  Mrs.  Page,  however, 
speaking  of  the  knight,  uses  greasily  in  this  sense.  M.  W.  of  W. 
II.  l.ana  see  "  greasily,"  L.L.  L.  IV.  i.  Maria. 
Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  third  of  Four  Plays  in  One : 

**  His  leachery  inseam*d  upon  him.'*    B.  and  Fl. 

In  The  Book  of  Hawkyng,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date,  we  are  told  that 
**  Ensayme  of  a  hauke  is  the  grece*' 

In  Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  B.  II. 
eh.  ii.  p.  238,  we  are  told  that  *'  Enseame  is  the  purging  of  a 
hawk  from  her  glut  and  grease."  From  the  next  page  m  the 
same  work,  we  learn  that  the  glut  is  '^  a  slimy  substance  in  the 
belly  of  the  hawk.*' 

He  adds,  in  some  places  it  means  hogs'  lard,  in  others,  the 
grease  or  oil  with  which  clothiers  besmear  their  wool  to  make  it 
draw  out  in  spinning.  Mr.  Henley  says,  in  the  West  of  England 
the  inside  Jot  of  a  goose,  when  dissolved  by  heat,  is  called  its 
seam ;  and  Shakspeare  has  used  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in 
Tr.  and  Cr. 

'<      ■■       shall  the  proud  lord, 

'*  That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam.*'  II.  3. 

i(Q6)  A  vice  of  kings']    This  character,  which  Mr.  Douce  am 
lUustrat.  II.  251])  **  belonged  to  the  old  moralities,"  is  said,  by 
Ir.  Warton,  as  introduced  here,  to  mean  *'  a  fantastic  and 
factitious  image  of  majesty,  a  mere  puppet  of  royalty." 

**  And  on  your  stall  a  puppet  with  a  vice,*' 

B.  Jonson's  Alchymist,  1. 3. 
And  see  II.  H.  IV.  Falst.  III.  2. 

(97)  j4  king 

Of  shreds  andpatches]  This  is  said,  pursuing  the  idea  of 
the  vice  of  kings.  The  vice  was  dressed  as  a  fool,  m  a  coat  of 
party-coloured  patches.    Johnson. 

(98)  lapsed  in  time  and  passion]  That,  having  suffered  tinu 
to  sl^,  and  passion  to  coolf  let*s  go,  &c.    Johnson. 

**  For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear/*    Tw.  N.  III.  3.  Antonio* 
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« 

(99)  Conceit]    The 'wandering  of  imagination;  fond  and 
idle  fancies  and  conceptions ;  as  in  IV.  5. 

**  Conceit  upon  her  father."    King. 
And  Lear,  IV.  6. 

**  And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 

The  treasury  of  life."     Edgar. 
And  Pericles,  III.  1. 

**  Who,  if  it  had  conceit^  would  die.*'    Lychor. 

(100)  Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 

Start  upf  and  stand  on  end]  Bedded  is  smoothed,  laid 
down,  as  in  bed.  With  respect  to  excrement^  such  is  every  thing 
thtitiaMn  excrescence f  or  is  extruded;  as  the  hair,  nails,  feathers, 
feces. 

'<  Nor  force  thee  bite  thy  finser^s  excrement.*^ 
Commend.  Verses  to  Root.  Nevile's  Poor  Scholar,  l662. 

And  Mr.  Whalley  instances,  in  Iz.  Walton's  Complete  Angler, 
c.  I*  **  the  several  kinds  of  fowl  by  which  his  curious  palate  is 

S leased  by  day,  and  which,  with  their  very  excrements^  afford 
im  a  soft  lodging  at  night." 
**  Hairiness  is  a  signe  (wkiir»  MirlwfAahs  Aristot.)  of  the 
abundance  of  excrements,**  Ferrand's  E^Toftayia,  i2mo.  1640, 
p*  143.  But  as  hair,  being  the  subject,  cannot  well  be  likened 
to  itself,  Mr*  Seymour  says,  **  the  idea  is  coarser  than  Pope  in- 
terprets it,  who  merely  says,  **  the  hairs  are  excrementitious." 
It  IS  that  of  vermin,  generated  in  filth  and  putrefaction.*' 

**  Start  up,  and  stand  on  end,'*  the  reading  of  the  folios,  we 
must  refer  to  the  same  principle  as  that  of  **  scope^of  these  arti' 
des  allow.'*     I.  1.  King.     The  quartos  read  starts  and  stands. 

( 101)  Preaching  to  stones  would  make  them  capable]  **  Their 
passions  then  so  swelling  in  them,  they  would  nave  made  au- 
ditors  of  stones,  rather  than."     Arouiia,  h'b.  v.     Stsbvbns.  ~ 

Capable  is  intelligent,  apt  to  conceive.  See  L.  L.  L.  IV.  2. 
Holpf. 

(102)  Convert  mtfstem  effects:  then  what  I  have  to  do 

fViU  want  true  colour']     Change  the  nature  of  my  felt 
purposes,  ends,  or  what  I  mean  to  effect :  as  in  IV.  3. 

*<  Conjuring  to  that  effect 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet,"     King. 

And  make  those  purposes  lose  their  proper  character :  but  the 
expression  somewhat  resembles  that  of  tne  Queen,  just  before, 
««  WiU  leave  their  tinctr 

(103)  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brdin  I 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 

Is  very  cunning  in] 

**  Such  shadows  are  the  weak  hrain^sforfreries** 

^  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
See  Ophelia,  III.  1.    Malonb. 


( 1 04 )  skin  atidjUni  the  ulcirtm  phee} 

*'  That  skins  the  vice  o'the  tdp."    M.  for  M.  II.  2.  Isab. 

Stbbvbns. 

(105)  curb]    Bend  and  truckk.  Fr.  courier. 

"  Then  I  courbid  on  my  knees."    Pierce  Plowman. 

Steevbns, 

(106)  Thid  mdnsttTi  custom^  foho  ail  sthte  doth  eat 

Of  habits  devil,  is  angeiyet  in  this]  That  monster,  cus- 
tom, who  devours  bSI  sehse,  all  just  and  correct  fbeling  [being 
also]  ithe  evil*  getoius  6f  [our]  propensities  or  habits,  is»  never- 
theless, in  this  particullur,  a  good  angel. 

Though  mucti  in  our  author^s  manner,  the  folios  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  hare  omitted  any  thing  that  could  better  have  been 
spared. 

(107)  ^^  maister  the  devil]  So  the  quarto,  l6lU  That  of 
1604  reads  either. 

.  X^^)  To  fHrnMrnttoiih  this,  and  this  wiikm€f 

That  I  must  be  theur  scourgi'  ttkd  mkdster]  Piinish  me 
with  thi^,  with  ihe  feprobch  of  this  aqt,  and  punish  this  **  rd^h, 
intruding  fbo};aad Ichavil'^  with^  or  by  me;  that  I  must  be  {df 
hftaveni  u  e.  ofihe  gods]  their  scoiirge  and midister^  tiistramfeDt 
and  agent;  The  turn  of  the  s^ech  of  Constance  in  K.  John 
has  much  resemblance  to  the  puesent. 

'VHe  is  noi  oiily  piqued  for  her  sin ; 
but  Ood  hiith  midei  her  sin  ahd  her  the  jplague 
On  this  removed  issue,  pla^^d  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  heir  sm,  his  ihjd^y 
Her  injury,  &c.    II.  1. 

{lOgyLetihe  bloat  Jcing]  Snrfeit-swblti.  Btunt^  the  reading 
of  the  Kiliod,  itiay  be  interpreted  *'  rude,  feoairse  :'*  but  as  poiht*' 
ing  at  thb  king's  intemperance,  which  Hamlet  was  at  all  times 
fond  of  bringing  into  notice,  the  adoption  of  the  reading  of  the 
text  from  the  quarto  is  probably  no  more  than  the  correction 
of  a  misprint. 

(no)  his  mouse]    Mouse  was  onb^  a  ierm  of  endearment. 

90  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1683,  ^MJi  **  — plea- 
sant names  may  be  invehted,  bird,  numstf  lamb,  pus,  pigeon,*'  &c. 
Stecvens. 

tt  is  found  in  A  New  and  Merry  Interlude,  called  the  Trial 
of  Treasure,  1567: 

''  Mtf  mouse,  my  nobs,  my  cony  sweete ; 

**  My  hope  and  joye,  my  whole  deUght."    MALoir^. 

**  My  mouse  of  virtue."    Tw.  Night«  I.  5.  Clown  to  Olivia. 

(Ill)  Reechy  kisses]  Rankly  steaming.  Reech  is  Imother 
reading  of  reek,  steam :  words  ending  in  k,  having  also  another 
ending  in  cA,  or  ge.    In  CorioL  wO  have  the  *^  reechg  neck  of  a 


kitchen  wench/*  II.  i.Brut.  and  <<  r^^^jf  thanks"  in  a  vaolt; 
Horn,  and  Jui.  IV.  l.  Jul. 

(112)  Thai  I  esientially  am  not  in  madness f 

But  mad  in  craft"]  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  Dr. 
Farmer's  extract  from  the  old  quarto  Historic  of  Hamblet,  of 
which  he  had  a  fragment  only  in  his  possession  : — **  It  was  not 
without  cause,  and  just  occasion,  that  my  gestures,  countenances, 
and  words,  seeme  to  proceed  from  a  madman,  and  that  I  desire 
lo  haue  all  men  esteeme  mee  wholly  depriued  of  sense  and  rea- 
sonable understanding,  bycause  I  am  well  assured,  that  he  that 
hath  jmade  no  conscience  to  kill  faiii  owne  brother,  (accustomed 
to  murthers,  and  allured  with  desire  of  gouemement  without 
QontroU  in  his  treasons)  will  not  spare  to  saue  himselfe  with  the 
like  crueltie,  in  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  lojrns  of  his  brother, 
by  him  massacred;  and  therefore  it  is  better  for  me  to  fayne  mad- 
nesse,  then  to  use  my  right  sences  as  nature  hath  bestowed  them 
upon  me.  The  bright  shining  clearnes  thereof  I  am  forced  to 
bide  vnder  this  shadow  of  dissimulation,  as  the  sun  doth  hir 
beams  under  some  great  cloud,  when  the  wether  in  summer-time 
ouercasteth :  the  face  of  a  madman  serueth  to  couer  my  gallant 
countenance,  and  the  gestures  of  a  fool  are  fit  for  me,  to  the  end 
that,  guiding  myself  wisely  therein,  I  may  preserue  my  life  for 
the  Danes  and  tne  memory  of  my  late  deceased  father ;  for  that 
the  desire  of  reuenging  his  death  is  so  ingraven  in  my  heart,  that 
if  I  dye  not  shortly,  I  nope  to  take  such  and  so  great  vengeance, 
thas  these  countrves  shall  for  euer  speake  thereof.  NeuerUielesse 
i  must  stay  the  time»  meanes  and  occasion,  lest  by  making  ouerr 
great  hast,  I  be  now  the  cause  of  mine  own  sodaine  mine  and 
ouerthrow,  and  by  that  meanes  end,  before  I  beginncto  e&ct,  mv 
hearts  desire:  he  that  hath  to  doe  with  a  wicked, , disioyall, 
cmell,  and  discourteous  man,  must  vse  craft,  and  politike  inuen- 
tions,  such  as  a  fine  witte  can  best  imagine,  not  to  discover  his 
interprise ;  for  seeing  that  by  force  I  cannot  effect  my  desire, 
reason  alloweth  me  by  dissimulation,  subtiitie,  and  secret  prac- 
tises to  proceed  therein.'^    Stecvbns. 

(1 13)  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  hous^k  tdp, 

Let  the  birds  fly]  **  Make  a  full  disclosure,  although  you 
draw  down  ruin  upon  yourself.'*  Of  the  popular  story,  to  which 
allusion  must  here  have  been  made,  we  nna  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count. 

(114)  To  try  conclusions]  Try  experiments.  **  He  had  too 
much  folowed  the  allurements  and  entisements  of  Sathan,  and 
fondly  practised  his  conclusions  by  conjuring,  witchcraft,  enchant- 
ment, sorcerie,  and  such  like."  Newes  from  Scotland,  of  Doc- 
tor Fian,  register  to  the  devill,  &c.  4to.  1591.  signat.  C  2,  b. 
See  M.  of  v.  Launce.  II.  2. 

(115)  adders  fang'd]  Dr.  Johnson  says,  with  their  fangs  or 
poisonous  teeth,  undrawn.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  mounte- 
banks to  boast  the  efficacy  of  their  antidotes  by  pliiying  with 
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vipers,  but  they  first  disabled  their  fangs.  But  it  may  be»  that 
Hamlet  meant  that  he  extended  his  distrust  of  them,  even  after 
this  precaution  had  been  taken. 

1 16)  they  must  iweep  my  toay,  &c.] 

"  some  friends,  that  will 
^'  Stoeepyour  troy  for  you.'*     Ant.  and  CI.  III.  g.  Ant. 

(1 17)  When  in  one  line  ttoo  crqfU  directly  meef]  Still  alluding 
to  a  countermine.    M alone. 

*<  Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home, 
«<  Meet  in  one  line."    K.  John.  IV.  8.  Bast. 

Stbevers. 

(118)  Pll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neigkbour  room"]  There  is  a 
coarseness  and  want  of  feeling  in  this  part  of  the  copduct,  if  not 
in  the  language,  of  Hamlet,  an  excuse  for  which  we  seelr  in  vain 
at  this  time,  m  the  peculiarity  or  necessities  of  his  situation. 
He  had  now  fully  opened  himself  to  his  mother:  there  was  no 
other  person  upon  the  stage ;  and  thefe  could  not,  therefore,  be 
the  least  occasion  for  his  assuming  or  affecting  a  character  or 
feeling,  which  was  not  real,  and  his  genuine  sentiment. 

For  a  violation  of  decorum,  which  cannot  appear  other  than 
gross  to  modem  ears,  and  may  be  considered  as  such  in  just  con- 
ception and  feeling,  we  can  no  otherwise  account,  than  by  sup- 
posing, that  it  must  have  been  a  compliance  with  the  rude  taste 
of  the  age ;  that  it  was  done  **  to  please  the  groundlings,*'  or, 
in  modern  phrase,  was  addressed  to  the  galleries ;  a  part  of  the 
audience  frequently  necessary  to  be  conciliated,  and  which  can- 
not, at  any  time,  be  altogether  overlooked. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  careful  not  to  conceive  a  higher 
degree  of  offence,  than  the  expression  used  would,  at  the  time, 
actually  convey.  The  term  *<^uts,''  which  occurs  again  in 
Hamlet's  conversation  with  the  King,  IV.  i,  was  a  term  gene- 
rally used  in  grave  composition,  where  we  now  use  *'  entrails ;" 
and  even  by  one,  who,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says,  ''  made  the  first 
attempt  to  polish  the  language,*'  by  Lyly,  in  Mydas,  1592: 
**  Could  not  the  treasure  of  Fhrygia,  nor  the  tributes  of 
Greece,  nor  mountains  in  the  East,  whose  guts  are  gold,  satisfy 
thy  mind  V* 

He  adds,  Stanyhurst  often  has  it  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
U82: 

Pectoribus  inhians  spirantia  consuUt  exta. 
"  She  weenes  her  fortune  by  guts  hoate  smoakye  to 
conster.** 

And  Chapman,  II.  VI. 

'*  ■         in  whose  guts  the  king  of  men  imprest 
*'  Mis  ashen  lance ;— " 

See  "  grunt  and  sweat."    III.  1.  Haml. 
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ACT  IV. 


(1)  Act  IF]  This  division  is  modern  and  arbitrary;  and  is 
here  not  very  happy,  for  the  pause  is  made  at  a  time  when  there 
is  more  continuity  of  action  than  in  ahnost  any  other  of  th6 
scenes.    Johnson. 

It  had  been  better,  perhap3»  at  the  end  of  Sc.  3. 

(2)  Mad  as  the  ua,  and  wind^  when  both  coiUenA,  &c.] 

'*  —  he  was  met  even  now, 

*•  As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea.*^    Lear,  IV.  4.  Cord. 

Malone« 

(3)  Like  some  ore,  among  a  mineral  of  metals  base 

Skatos  itself  jmre]  Minerals  are  mines.  See  The  Golden 
Remains  of  Hales  of  Eton,  1693,  p.  34:  *<  Controversies  of  the 
timeSy  like  spirits  in  the  minerals^  with  all  their  labour,  nothing 
is  done.**     And  Hall's  Virgidemiarum,  Lib.  VI : 

<*  Shall  it  not  be  a  wild  fig  in  a  wall, 

**  Or  fired  brimstone  in  a  minerallf*    Stebvbns. 

A  mineral  is  then  here  used  for  a  mass  or  compound  mine 
of  metals,  and  is  a  word  of  plurality;  and  the  sense  is  **  among 
mixed  beds  or  strata  of  base,  a  vein  of  precious  metal,''  caUea 
ore  by  Shakespeare,  shows  itself:  though  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  that  '<  base  metals  have  ore  no 
less  than  precious/' 

(4)  Whose  whisper f  &c.]  i.  e.  the  rumour  of  our  further  in- 
tention^ and  of  what  has  been  unreasonably^  or  inconsiderately 
done. 

(5)  cannon  to  his  blank]  The  blank  was  the  white  mark,  at 
which  shot  or  arrows  were  directed. 

'«  —  let  me  still  remain 

'*  The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.*'    Lear.    Steevbns. 

(6)  Compounded  it  with  dusf] 

*'  Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust.**    II.  H.  IV. 

<*  When  I  -perhaps  compounded  am  with  day.**  Sonn.  7]. 

Malokk. 
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(f)  Kem  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jau^     u  e. 
.  as  an  ape  keeps  food.    So  *'  your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas,  Uke 
a  loach;'*  i.  e.  as  fast  as  a  loach  breeds,  I.  H.  IV.     **  They  flat- 
ter me,  like  a  dog ;''  i.  e.  as  a  dog  fawns  upon  his  master.    Lear. 
Malone. 

**  It  is  the  way  of  monkeys  in  eating,  to  throw  that  part  of 
their  food,  which  they  take  u^  first,  into  a  pouch  they  are  pro- 
vided with  on  each  side  of  their  jaw,  and  there  they  keep  it,  till 
they  have  done  with  the  rest/'     Hanmer. 

Mr.  Ritson  observes,  that  gpple,  the  reading  of  the  quartos 
instead  of  ape,  is  a  mere  typographical  error;  though  the  mean- 
ing is  clearly,  <*  as  an  ape  does  an  apple**' 

(8-)  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again"]    , 

**  He*s  but  a  spunge,  and  shortly  needs  must  leese 
**  His  wrong-got  juice,  when  greatnes'  fits  shall  sfueese 
*'  His  liquor  out**    Marst.  Sat.  J,    Steevens. 

*^  When  princes  (as  the  toy  takes  them  in  the  head)  have  used 
courtiers  as  sponges  to  drinke  what  juice  they  can  from  the  poore 
people,  they  take  pleasure  afterwards  to  wring  them  out  into 
their  owne  cistemes."  R.  C.'s  Henr.  Steph.  Apology  for  Hero- 
dotus, Fo.  1608.  p.  81. 

Vespasian,  when  reproached  for  bestowing  high  ofiice  upon 
persons  most  rapacious,  answered,  **  that  he  served  his  tiune 
with  such  officers  as  with  spunges,  which,  when  they  had  drunke 
their  fill,  were  then  fittest  to  be  pressed**  Bafnabe  Rich's 
Faultes,  faults  and  nothing  else  but  faults,  4tD.  I6D6,  p.  44,  b. 
See  Suetonius,  Vespas.  c.  l6. 

(9)  ^  ^^othing']  Presumptuously  interrupted,  he  fills  up  fais 
sentence  with  the  tag  of  an  old  proverb.  That  it  was  such,  the 
commentators  shew: 

*'  In  troth,  my  lord,  it  is  a  thing  of  nothing.*' 

Spanish  Tragedy. 

And,  in  one  of  Harvey's  Letters,  ^*  a  silly  bug-beare,  a  sorry 
pufife  of  winiie,  a  thing  of  nothing.^*    Farmer. 

So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  1631 : 

**  At  what  dost  thou  laugh  ? 

**  At  a  thing  of  nothing,  at  thee/' 

Again,  in  Look  about  you,  l600 : 

"  A  very  little  thing,  a  thing  of  nothing.'*     Stbbvens^ 

Mr.  Steevens  has  given  [i.  e.  edit.  1778]  many  parallelisms ; 
but  the  origin  of  all  is  to  be  looked  for,  I  believe,  m  the  144th 
Psalm,  ver.  5 :  **  Man  is  like  a  thing  of  nought."  Mr.  Ste^ivens 
must  have  observed,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bibk  into  English,  furnished  our  old  writers 
with  many  forms  of  expression,  some  of  which  are  Still  in  use. 

WhaUst. 
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(10)  Hidejox,  &c.]  **  —Our  unhandsome  faced  poet  does 
play  at  bo-beep  with,  your  grace,  and  cries — AUhidf  as  boys  do,** 
Decker's  Satiromastix. 

"  All  hid,  all  hid/*  as  in  L.  L.  L.  IV.  3.  Bir.  is  the  chil- 
dren's  cry  at  hide  and  seek, 

(11)  go  a  progress  through  the  guts^  Alluding  to  the  royal 
journeys  of  state,  always  styled  progresses;  a  familiar  idea  to 
those  who,  like  our  author,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.     Steevbns. 

Mr.  Nichollsy  the  printer,  has  published  several  of  them  :  and 
the  journeys  of  business  made  by  colleges  and  public  bodies  are 
still  so  denominated.  For  the  use  of  the  term  guts,  see  III.  4. 
Haml. 

f  12)  the  wind  at  help]  Fairi  ready  at  hand.  <<  Here's  help 
at  nand"  is  a  familiar  phrase.  Mr.  Steevens  notices  a  similar 
phraseology  in  Pericles. 

" Pll  leave  it 

"  At  careful  nursing.'* 

( 13)  and  thy  free  atve]  Under  a  singular  combination,  Jret 
here  must  mean  ready,  or  prompt.  The  use  of  this  word 
throughout  our  author  is  uncommon,  and  its  meaning  of  course 
frequently  not  obvious.    We  have 

^'  TYitJree  maids^  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones.'' 

Tw.  N.  II.  4.  Duke. 

*<  We  Have  thought  it  good 
**  From  OMxfree  person  she  should  be  confined.'' 

Wint.T.  II.  I.Leon. 

'*  Do  faithful  service,  and  receiveyr^f  honors." 

Macb.  III.  6.  Lord. 

(14)  By  Utters  conjuring  to  thai  effect]     In  V.  2.  we  have 

«*  Wilt  thou  know  the  eflfect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 
**  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king."    Haml. 

And  in  this  sense  of  earnest  solicitation  or  entreaty  this  word  is 
used  in  Rom.  and  Jul. 

"  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations.**     V.  3.  Paris. 

The  word  conjilre,  in  the  sense  of  **  entreat,  implore,  or  sup- 
plicate," is  not  known  to  the  dictionary  writers  of  our  author's 
day;  nor  throughout  our  author  is  the  word  conjure  any  where, 
as  we  recollect,  used  in  that  sense,  with  the  accentua^n, 
plainly  and  clearly,  as  is  the  modem  use,  thrown  upon  the  last  syl- 
table.  In  its  original  accentuation  and  sense,  in  numberless  pages 
of  our  author,  and  in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  iind  Mmshieu, 
1^17»  &  yeat  after  our  author's  death,  to  conjure  is  interpreted  to 
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adjure,  obtest,  join  together  in  calling  upon  heaven  in  the  ex- 
ereise  ofmagicti  riteSf  to  exorcise.  For  conjuring  the  quarkM 
read  congndng, 

(15)  like  the  hectick  in  my  blood  he  rage$] 

**  I  would  forget  her,  but  ti  fevers  she 

**  Reigns  in  my  Uood"    L.  L.  L.    Malonb. 

(16)  We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye]     Before  him. 

«  I  tended  her  fike  eyes.'*    Ant.  and  CK 

In  his  eye,  means,  in  his  presence.  The  phrase  appears  to 
have  been  formularly.  See  the  Establishment  of  the  Household 
of  Prince  Henry,  A.  D.  161O:  '*  Also  the  gentlemen-ushers  shall 
be  careful!  to^see  and  informe  all  such  as  doe  service  in  the 
Princess  eye^  that  they  perform  their  dutyes"  &c.  Again^  in  The 
Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Queen's  Household, 

627 :  '* all  such  as  doe  service  in  the  Queen's  eye^ 

Stebvsns. 

(17)  large  discourse]  Such  latitude  of  comprehension,  such 
power  of  reviewing  the  past,  and  anticipating  tiie  future. 

Johnson. 

Discursus^  Lai.  to  run  hither  and  thither;  applying,  as  in 
the  case  of  desultory ^  a  bodily  action  to  what  passes  in  the  mind, 
and  to  wnat  is  communicated  by  conversation.  Spenser  has 
once  discourse  in  its  literal  acceptation  of  running  about.  F.  Q. 
YI.  viii.  14.  Glanville  has  thus  explained  the  word :  *'  The 
act  of  the  mind,  which  connects  propositions  and  deduceth  con* 
dusions  from  them,  the  schools  call  discourse ;  and  we  shall  not 
miscall  it,  if  we  name  it  reason^'    Todd's  Diet. 

<'  What  by  an  angelPs  donne  with  instant  thought, 
**  That  by  discourse  in  man  about  is  brought.'* 

Barten  Holiday's  poetical  Memorials  of  Language  and  Arts, 
8vo.  p.  37. 

Siee  "  discourse  of  reason,''  I,  2.  Kami.,  and  Tw.  N.  IV.  3. 
Sebast. 

(18)  a  plot f  tohereon  the  numbers']  A  spot,  a  space  whereon 
the  numerous  force  collected,  &c. 

"  Of  grounde  to'  win  a  plot^  a  while  to  dwell, 
**  We  venture  lives,  and  send  dur  souls  to  hell.'* 

Mir.  for  Magistr.    Henderson. 

(^)  continent']  Inclosing  space.  **  If  there  be  no  fulnesse, 
thenis  the  continent  greater  tnan  the  content.**^  Bacon's  Ad- 
vance of  Learn*  4to.  1 633,  p.  7.    Reed. 

**  Heart,  once  bb  stronger  than  thy  continaU.** 

Ant.  and  CI.  IV.  1.  %  Aat 
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**  The  Apron  of  Flowers :  ^ 

**  To  gather  flowers  Sappha  went ; 

*'  And  homeward  she  did  hring 
**  Within  her  lawnie  contUtent  * 

*^.The  treasure  of  the  spring.** 

Herrick's  Poems,  8vo.  16489  p*2g3. 

See  V.  1.  Osric. 

(20)  Her  mood  mil  needs  be  pitiedj  Passionate  fits.  Strictly, 
it  is  mode  or  temper  of  mind ;  but  is  usually  taken  in  an  un- 
favourable sense,  and  as  indicating  a  disordered  state  3  as 
Gray's  **  moody  madness." 

**  Whom  in  my  mood  I  stabb'd  into  the  heart." 

Two  G.  of  V.  1  Outlaw,  IV.  l. 

(21)  Yet  the  utuhapeduse  ofii  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  coUectton]     Yet  its  very  wanderings  make 
them  deduce  consequences. 

'*  —  whose  containing 

**  Is  so  from  sense  to  hurdness,  that  I  can 

*'  Make  no  collection  ofit."     Cymb.  V.  5.  Posth. 

(32^  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  mnck  unhappily]  Though 
there  is  nothing  of  a  determinate  character,  yet  there  is  much 
of  the  character  both  of  misery  and  mischief,  to  make  the 
bearers  put  a  mischievous  construction  upon  it.  **  All  this  day 
is  unhoffpy,  Totus  hie  dies  dims  est."  Vulgaria  Hormamui 
4to.  1530,  signat.  £.  iiii.  b. 

And  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Abraham  Flemming,  in 
his  Panoplie  of  Epistles :  **  Some  report  you  to  be  proude  and 
hautie  harted,  bycause  you  vouchsafe  not  to  answere  your 
clients :  and  partly  spightfuU  in  speache,  bycause  you  answere 
unhappily.  Cicero  to  Valerio.'*  4to.  1576,  p.  5.  Partim  te  su<« 
perbum  esse  dicunt,  quod  nihil  respondeas :  partim  contumelio- 
sum,  quod  male  respondeas.     Lib.  I.  10. 

See  H.  VIII.  1. 4.  K.  Hen.,  and  All's  Well,  &c.  IV.  5.  Lafeu. 

(23)  By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff]  <<  I  will  give  thee  a  palmer's 
staff'  of  y  vorie,  and  a  scallop  shell  of  beaten  gold.**  G.  Peele's 
old  Wive's  Tale,  I695.    St^evens. 

'*  Under  these  articles  of  a  pilgrim  or  palmer's  dress,  love 
intrigues'  were  frec^uently  conducted.  The  disguise  afforded 
opportunities ;  and  its  devotional  character,  and  uie  romance  of 
the  thing,  was  congenial  to  a  lover*s  mind:  and  thence  a  pil- 
grimage naturally  formed  stories  for  ballads,  and  plots  for 
novels.  And  Warburton  has  ako  observed,  that  most  of  the 
principal  of  these  places  of  devotional  resort  bein^  beyond  the 
seas,  or  on  the  coasts,  the  cockle-shell,  as  announcmg  or  denof- 

•  Apron. 
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ing  their  objecty  became  a  badge  of  the  vocation  of  these  de» 
votees. 

(24)  Larded  all  with  sweet  Jlatoers  ; 
Which  bexvcpi  to  the  grave  did  not  go. 

With  true-love  shofmeri]  Larded^  i.  e.  garnished  or  set 
out  as  a  dish  (a  cuh'nary  term,  found  in  V.  2.  Haml.  <<  Larded 
with  many  several  sort  of  reasons*')  is  also  used  by  Jonson  .- 

**  All  which  a  quiet  and  retired  life, 

*'  Larded  with  pleasure,  did  avoid."     Sejanus^  III. 

His  shroud^  or  corpse,  '*  did  not  go  bewept  with  true-love 
showers/'  for  his  was  no  love-case  ;  his  death  had  the  tragical 
character  of  fierce  outrage,  and  this  was  the  primary  and  deep- 
est impression  upon  her  Tost  mind :  for,  although  her  disturbed 
imagination,  *^  larded  with  images  from  love  ballads/'  *^  speak- 
ing things  in  doubt/'  and  aiming  at  them  *^  by  snatcnesy" 
{**  made  to  believe"  by  Hamlet,  and  thence  crossed  in  the  pas- 
sion of  love)  dwelt  principally  upon  these  ideas,  yet  they  were 
worked  up  by  a  wild  process,  and  engrafted  upon  the  ground- 
work>  the  more  immediate,  leading,  and  prominent  feature  and 
image  of  her  father's  tragical  fate,  and  funeral  rites. 

Instead  of  grave,  the  quartos  read  ground, 

(25)  They  say,  the  owl  teas  a  baker* s  daughter']  This  is  a 
common  story  amons  the  vulgar  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  thus 
related :  **  Our  Savigur  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  they 
were  baking,  and  asked  for  some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistress  of 
the  shop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  doush  into  the  oven  to  bake 
for  him ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who  insisting 
that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very 
small  size.  The  dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  b^aii 
to  swell,  and  presently  became  of  a  most  enormous  size.  Where- 
upon, the  baker's  daughter  cried  out,  <  Heugh,  heugh,  heush/ 
which  owl -like  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her 
wickedness  to  transform  her  into  that  bird."  This  story  is  often 
related  to  children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  sudi  illiberal 
behaviour  to  poor  people,    Doucb. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  proverb  used  was 
founded  upon  some  legendary  tale,  or  popular  story;  but  to 
point  it,  or  give  it  any  aim  here,  is  not  very  practicable.  The 
plumage  of  this  melancholy  bird,  and  the  colour  of  the  baker, 
m  correspondence  with  that  of  her  father's  "  white  shroud," 
and  probably  her  own  habit,  are  coincidences,  which,  shooting 
across,  and  huddled  together  in  the  quick  transitions  of  a  be- 
wildered and  feeling  mind^  might  have  suggested  this  singular 
allusion,  the  effect  of  which,  though  we  know  not  bow  or  why, 
is  piteous  and  interesting ;  while  it  produces  ^*  nothing  sure," 
but  a  sad  memorial  of  an  *f  unhappy"  daughter. 

4 

(26)  To-^norrow  is  Saint  Valentine^s  day]  There  is  a  rural 
tradition  that  about  this  time  of  year  birdls  choose  Uieir  mates. 
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Bourne,  in  his  Antiquities. of  the  Common  People,  observes, 
that  *^  it  is  a  ceremony  never  omitted  among  the  vulgar,  to  draw 
lots,  which  they  term  ValaUinesy  on  the  eve  before  Valentine- 
day.  The  names  of  a  select  number  of  one  sex  are  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  other  put  into  some  vessel }  and  after  that  every 
one  draws  a  name,  which  for  the  present  is  called  their  Valentine^ 
and  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  of  their  beiog  man  and 
wife  afterwards.'*  Mr.  Brand  adds,  that  he  has  *<  searched  the 
Iefi;end  of  St.  Valentine,  but  thinks  there  is  no  occurrence  in  his 
li&f  that  could  give  rise  to  this  ceremony*'*     Maloxe. 

^  Vaianivnes  be  put  and  shocked  in  a  close  vessell,  as  is  a 
cappe.  Valantiniana  oonjiciuntur  in  cistellum."  Vulgaria 
Hormanni,  4to.  1530,  signat.  iili.  4,  b.    Mr.  Douce  says,  <'  this 

gractice  is  derived  frond  the  Lupercal  games,  celebrated  ii^  Fe- 
ruary,  in  honor  of  Pan  and  Juno  at  Rome,  when  the  names  of 
young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  and  drawn  by  the  men.*' 
lUustr.  II.  252. 

(27)  By  CrW]  This  is  agreed  to  be  an  abbreviation  or  cor- 
ruption  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  Mr«  Steevens  cites  See  me,  amd 
seemenot,  16I8: 

**  J3y  Gisie  I  swear,  were  I  so  fairly  wed.** 

We  shall  add,  *<  Great  lordes  cherish  them  (fooles)  by  jys*e 
a  little  better  than  they  are  wont  to  doo  these  frouning  phi- 
losophers." Sir  Tho.  Chaloner's  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folie, 
4to.  1549,  signat.  G  2.  b.,  and  see  Deuce's  Illustr.  11.  26O. 

(28)  fylSaint  Charity]  Saint' Charity  is  a  known  saint  among 
the  Roman  Catholicks.    Spenser  mentions  her,  Eclcig.  V. 

**  Afi,  dear  lord,  and  sweet  Saint  Charity  !"    255. 

Agab,  in  The  Downfidl  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  16OI  : 

f<  Therefore,  sweet  master,  for  Saint  Charity,^* 
AgpiiPf  in  A  lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  : 

**  Lete  me  go,  then  sayd  the  sheryf, 
«  For  ioint  Charyti.^r 

In  the  scene  between  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge  and  the  friars 
and  nunne,  in  the  First  Part  of  The  troublesome  Raigne  of  King 
John,  1779»  p-  256:  *<  the  nunne  swears  by  Gis,  and  the  friers 
pray  to  Saint  Witholdi  and  adjure  him  by  Saint  Charitie  to  hear 
them."    Blackstomb. 

(29)  By  coch"]  This  also  is  a  corruption  of  the  sacred  name. 
See  M.  W.  of  W.  1. 1.  Page,  and  II  H.  IV.  Shal.  V.  1. 

(30)  we  have  done  btft  greenly]  Like  novices.  Green  is  un- 
ripe, immatu^*  Greenhorn  is  a  familiar  term,  applied  to  those 
wno,  raw  and  inexperienced  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  are 
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overreached.    Thus  Ophelia  is  caUed  by  her  &ther  '<  a  greem 
gtrl)  unsifledy"  &c,  I.  3. 

'*  Youthe  withouten  grenehed  or  folie." 

Man  of  Lawe's  tale  Tyrw.  Chauc.  C.  T.  v.  4583. 

(31)  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  kim]  From  Greene's  Ground- 
work of  Coneycatching,  1592,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  it  appears, 
■<  that  to  hugger  was  to  lurk  about ;"  and  from  North's  Plutarch 
he  produces  the  word  in  the  text  used  under  similar  circum- 
stances :  **  Antoniusy  thinking  that  his  body  should  be  honour- 
ably buried,  and  not  in  kugger^muggery 

*^  Dinascoso,  secretly,  hiddenly,  in  hugger-mugger.**  Florio\^ 
Italian  Diet.  1596.    M  alone.  . 

In  the  Revenger's  Tragedie,  4to.  l608>  signat.  H.  4.  we  have, 
**  How  quaintly  he  died  uke  a  politician  in  hugger-ntugger'* 

'<  Have  brought  it  so  much  to  knowledge,  that  it  may  be  a 
marvell  howe  it  should  be  kept  in  hugger-mugger  J**  Arth.  Gold- 
ing's  Jul.  Solinus,  4  to.  1587i  Ch,  12.  In  tantum  notitise  obtu- 
lit,  ut  tacere  de  eo  magis  mirum  sit.  *^  If  shoting  fault  at  any 
time,  it  hydes  it  not,  it  lurkes  riot  in  corners  and  huddermother.** 
Ascham's  Toxophilus,  4to.  1589,  fo.  5,  b. 

**  If  we  do  nothynge  besyde  the  lawe,  it  shal  be  done  rooche 
better  in  open  court,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  worlde,  thanne 
in  hugger-mu^er.**  Rich.  Tavemer's  Garden  of  Wysdom, 
12mo.  15S9,  signat.  C  4,  b. 

<<  By  ^ubtill  means,  by  craft  and  divelish  guile 

**  In  hugger-mugger  cloit  to  keepe** 
Studley's  Seneca's  Hippblytus,  4to.  1581,  /o.  58.  Astu  doloque 
tegere,  A.  I.  sc.  2. 

'*  And  there  in  hueker-mucker  hyde 
"  Thy  idalle  God,  thy  goulde."  . 

Drant's  Hor.  4to.  1566,  signat.  A,  iii. 

Furtim  defossa  timiduin  deponere  terra.    Sat^  1. 1.  42* 

And  see  Lichefield's  Castaneda's  Conq.  of  the  East  India,  410, 
1582,  fo.  eGi,  b. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  restormg  this  word,  has  said,  **  that  the  words 
now  replaced  are  better,  I  do  not  undertake  to  prove ;  it  is  suf« 
ficient  they  are  Shakespeare's :  if  phraseology  is  to  be  changed, 
as  words  grow  uncouth  by  disuse  or  gpross  by  vulgarity,  the  his- 
tory of  every  language  will  be  lost ;  we  sl^all  no  longer  have  the 
words  of  any  author,  and,  as  these  alterations  will  be  often  un- 
skilftiUy  made,  we  shall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his  meaning*" 
Thb  is  a  doctrine  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  suod 
hardly  too  often  repeated. 

(32)  Feeds  on  his  XDonderl  The  folios  read  **  keeps ;"  pro- 
bably an  error  arising  from  tnis  word  foHoWiDg  in  the  same  iioe. 
The  quartos  give  "  Feed  on  this  wonder.'*    ' 
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(33)  a  murdering  piece]  /'  A  case-shot  is  any  kinde  of 
small  bullets,  nailes,  old  iron,  or  the  like,  tQ  put  into  the  case,  to 
shoot  out  of  the  ordnances  or  murderers.'*  Smith's  Sea  Gram- 
mar, IG27. 

**  And,  like  a  murdering piecff  aims  not  atone, 
'<  But  all  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level.'* 

B.  and  Fl.  Double  Marriage.    Stbbvbms. 

Mr.  Ritson  cites  Sir  T.  Boe's  Voiage  to  the  £•  Indies,  at  the 
end  of  Delia  Valle's  Travels,  l665 :  <<  —  the  East  India  com- 
pany had  a  very  little  pinnace  • . .  mann'd  she  was  with  ten  men, 
and  had  ody  one  small  murdering-friece  within  her."  Probably 
it  was  never  charged  with  a  single  ball,  but  always  with  shot, 
pieces  of  old  iron,  &c. 

^34)  my  Switzers]  The  guards  attendant  on  Kings  are 
called  Sxmtzers,  without  any  regard  to  the  country  where  the 
scene  lies. 

«* was  it  not 

*^  Some  place  of  gain,  as  derk  to  the  great  band 

'*  Of  marrow-bones,  that  the  people  call  the  Swiixen  f 

**  Men  made  of  beef  and  sarcenet  ?" 

B.  and  FL  Noble  Gent.  III.  1.^  Reed. 

The  reason  is,  because  the  Swiss  in  the  time  of  our  poet,  as 
at  present,  were  hired  to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations.  So, 
in  Nashe's  Christ's  Teares  over  Jerusalem,  4to.  1594:  '*  Law, 
logicke,  and  the  SwitxerSf  may  be  hired  to  fight  for  any  body." 

Malomx. 

(35)  tffiptifbtif  hoite'^  Swallows  up,  engulphs  not  the  low 
lands  with  more  unmtyme  fury.  One  of  the  quartos  reads  fiip- 
fioi»;^another,  as  aoes  the  folio  of  1032,  reads  impeiuom. 

(36)  0,  this  is  counter^  you  false  Danish  dogs']  Hounds  run 
eounier  when  they  trace  the  trail  backwards.    Johnson. 

Puttenham,  in  describing  ''  an  importune  and  shrewd  wife," 
whom  he  calb  ^*  overthwart  Jone,"  hias  the  v^b : 

'*  So  shrewd  she  is  for  God,  so  cunning  and  so  wise, 
*'  To  counter  with  her  goodman,  and  all  by  contraries.** 

Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  1589,  p.  176. 

(37)  There*s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  tokat  it  toouldf 

Acts  Uttk  of  his  xAU]  Such  divinity  encompasseth 
about  a  king,  that  treason  cannot  distinctly  see,  cannot  fully 
point  its  aim  to  its  object. 

However,  at  first  view,  we  inay  be  led  to  think,  that  here 
either  the  language  sinks  under  the  idea,  or  in  digni^  and  even 
in  decorum,  tne  conception  itself  is  no  way  adequate  to  the  oc- 
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cBBiotkf  or  the  personage  made  to  fieore  in  the  drama^  thia  will, 
in  part  at  least,  be  found  to  arbe  from  our  not  being  enough 
conversant  with  the  phraseology  of  the  day.  WiUiout  in- 
stancing the  use  of  words  by  different  authors,  and  those  treat* 
ing  different  subjects,  as  appears  from  the*  word  grunt ^  III.  1 . 
Haml.,  it  will  be  extremely  hazardous  to  pronounce  upon  the 
fashionableness  ot  vulgarity^  upon  the  degree  of  estimation,  in 
which  any  word  or  phrase  was  formerly  had. 

The  word  hedge  is  used  by  the  gravest  writers  upon  the  high- 
est subjects  :  Satan,  approachii^  the  Deity,  addresses  him  re- 
specting Job,  in  these  words.  '^  Hast  thou  not  made  an  hedge 
woui  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on 
every  side  V*  Job.  I.  10. ;  and  in  III.  23.  Job  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  '*  man,  whom  (in  another  sense  indeed)  God  hath  hedged 
in;**  as  in  speaking  of  the  Deity,  the  word  is  used  in  the  Lament, 
ctf  Jeremiah,  III.  7. 

(38)  Ufe-refuTring  pelican]  So,  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of 
Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

"  Who  taught  the  cok  hys  watche-howres  to  observe, 
*'  And  syng  of  corage  wyth  shryll  throte  on  hye  i 
**  Who  taught  the  peUycan  her  tender  hart  to  carve  ?-~ 
**  for  she  nolde  suffer  her  byrdys  to  dye  ?'* 

Again^  in  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  1605 : 

^<  I  am  as  kind  as  is  the  pelican^ 

**  That  kils  itselfe,  to  save  her  young  ones  lives.'* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  account  of  the  burd  is  en- 
tirely &bulous.    Stbbv  ens. 

(39)  Nature  is  fine  in  love  :  and^  where  Uujittef 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 

jffier  the  thing  it  loves']  Fine,  or  of  an  ethereal  charac- 
ter and  nature — partaking  of  immortality,  of  the  souPa  ^sseifice : 
for,  as  love  is  the  highest  refinement  of  which  our  nature  is  ca- 
pable; as  it  detaches  us  from  ourselves,  extinguishing  that 
selfishness  otherwise  inseparable  from  us,  by  making  the  beloved 
object  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  preservation  or  existence; 
where  it  is  found  in  purity  and  sincerity,  its  aerial  spirit,  some 
efi9[uvia  or  diviner  particles  of  the  flame,  some  emanations  of 
8l>u),  sul^ti)izing  ^d  dissolving  their  links  with  the  grosser  and 
more  material  substance  of  our  frame,  will  (or  eagerly  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  will)  fly  off,  aspire  afier,  make  their 
effort  to  blend  themselves  with  that  to  which  they  are  most  con- 
Sjenial,  and  with  which,  in  idea  at  least,  they  only  can  assimi- 
u^t^.  This  must,  of  course,  take  place  in  a  case,  where,  by  an 
abrupt  severance,  the  soul  is  suddenly  bereft  (and  whatever 
other  causes  might  with  h^r  co-operate,  or  be  principal,  Uiis, 
firoin  hi^  last  interview  wi A  Ophelia,  would,  to  Laertes,  appear 
tte  l«lMlii%  one)  of  tHo  pwrtn^r  of  iti  beiiig,  its  Q^ier  sea;  for 


And^ 
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the  passion  of  the  soul  says^  they  are  One*  And  here,  let  it  be 
nemembered,  that,  qpon  this  topic  generally,  unity  is  vitality  s 
do  away  this,  and  either  it  is  gone,  or  it  assumes  a  very  differ- 
ent denomination. 

Dr.  Johnson  may  perhaps  say,  without  affectation,  that  these 
lines  are  obscure  and  affected.  They  are,  in  our  conception,  of  a 
very  different  character  :  and  so  far  from  being  such,  and  fit, 
as  he  says,  to  be  expunged,  we  think,  that  these  abstractions 
and  this  high  mood,  beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  teach  us,  that 
what  Milton  derived  from  Plato  and  the  Greek  philosophy,  our 
author  could  draw  from  nature  and  his  own  resources  alone* 

The  general  idea  or  maxim  inculcated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
sentence,  and  afterwards  so  beautifully  and  philosophically  am- 
plified, we  find  insisted  upon  in  Othello.  '<  They  say,  base 
men,  bein^  in  love,  have  then  a  Nobility  in  their  natures,  more 
than  is  native  to  them.'*    II«  i.  lago. 

And  the  term  itself  is  also  employed  by  our  author,  wheii 
speaking  of  the  highest  and  most  exquisite  qualities  and  proper* 
ties  of  our  nature. 

'*  Spirits  are  not^iie^  touched, 

<<  But  to  fne  issues.^    M.  for  M.  L  1.  Duke. 

**  Those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
**  By  reason  guide  his  [i.  e.  its]  execution." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  I.  3.  Ulyss. 

'<  Love— or  spme  joy  too^ite, 

**  Too  subUe-potent,  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness 

''  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers." 

lb.  III.  2.  Troil. 

And,  in  the  following  Sonnet,  does  he  not  advance  and  illus- 
trate his  own  more  particular  and  philosophical  doctrine,  con- 
tained in  the  second  par^  of  the  above  sentence  i 

^*  Is  it  thy  wil,  thy  Image  should  keepe  open 
**  My  heavy  eielidt  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadowes  like  to  thee  do  mocke  my  sight  ? 
Js  it  thy  spirit,  that  thou  send^stfrom  thee 
'f  So  Jarre  from  home  into  my  deeds  to^ry^, 
**  To  find  out  shames  and  i<ue  hourcs  m  mei 
**  The  skope  and  tenure  of  thv  jelousie  i 
*'  O  no,  thy  love  though  mucby  is  no(  so  great.*' 

\  LXI.  4tq.  l§og. 

(40)  Hev  non  nonny]  This  was  the  burden  of  an  old  song. 
To  nonnyf  Mr.  Steevehs  tells  us,  signifies,  among  the  common 
people  of  Norfolk,  to  *<  trifle,  or  p&y  with  ;"  and  he  ixistances 
the  term  in  Heywood's  Wether : 

**  Gyve  boys  wether,  quoth  antmny  MWiy." 


And, 
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ThiSf  too,  18  the  language  of  Edgar,  when  acting  the  mad- 
man, Lear,  III.  8«  It  occurs  too  in  As  you,  &c«  V.  3.  Page's 
song. 

(41 )  Singi  Down-a-down]  This,  also,  b  the  burthen  of  an 
old  song, 

*^  Trowle  the  bowle,  the  jolly  nut-browae  bowle, 

**  And  heere  Idnd  mate  to  thee ! 
'<  Let's  sing  a  dirge  for  saint  Hugh's  soule, 
"  And  douftie  it  merily.* 

Downe  a^dawne^  hey  dtyame  a^daume. 
Hey  dery,  dery,  downe  a-danme. 
The  second  Three  Man's^Song.    Shoemaker's  Holiday,  l6l8. 
Brit.  Bibliogr.  8vo.  1612,  II.  l/Ol. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  a  Sonnet  ai  Lodge's,  in  England's  Helicon, 
1600: 

'*  Dotme  a-^otimf , 
**  Thus  Phillis  sung, 
**  By  fancie  once  custress*d : 
'*  And  so  sing  I,  with  dotone  a-da/wne.** 

'   Mr.  Malone  refers  to  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598 :  ^*  JF1- 
Ubmtacchina,l!he  burden  of  acountrie  song;  as  we  say.  Hay 
daune  a  downe,  douna." 
And  as  such  it  is  used  by  Mrs.  Quickly  in  M.  W.  of  W.  I.  4. 

(42)  O,  kow  the  wheel  becomes  if]  ^  How  well  is  this  ditty 
adapted  to  the  wheel :"  'tis  a  song,  as  Mr.  Malone  instances, 
which 

**  The  spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
<<  Do  use  to  chaunt.*'    Tw.  N.  II.  4.  Duke. 

''  Fleshed  to  the  presse 
^*  Sung  to  the  XDheele^  and  sung  unto  the  payle, 
**  He  sends  forth  thraves  o£  ballads  to  the  sale." 

Hall's  Virgidem.  1597. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  the  toheel  may  mean  no  more  than  the  bmr* 
then  qf  the  song^  which  she  had  just  repeated,  and  as  such  was 
formerly  used :  and  cites  from  memory  a  quarto  M.S.  before 
Shakespeare's  time. 

**  The  sone  was  accounted  a  good  one,  though  it  was  not 
moche  graced  by  the  wheekf  which  in  no  wise  accorded  with  the 
subject  matter  thereof." 

(48)  Rosemary,  ihaVsJbr  remembrance]  Rosemary,  conceived 
to  have  the  power  of  strengthening  the  memory,  and  prescribed 
in  old  medical  books  for  that  purpose,  was  an  emblem  of  remem- 
brance, and  of  the  affection  of  lovers ;  and  thence,  probably, 
was  worn  at  weddings,  as  it  cdso  was  at  funerals. 
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^*  There's  rosemarie;  the  Arabians  justifie 

^*  (Physitions  of  exceeding  perfect  skill) 

'<  It  comforteth  the  braine  and  memorie.*' 

Chester's  Dialogue  betw.  Nature  and  the  Phoenix,  l60l. 

**  Rosemary  is  for  remembrance 

'*  Betweene  us  dale  and  night ; 
**  Wishing  that  I  might  alwaies  have 
**  You  present  in  my  sight." 
Handful  of  delitesy  &c.  l6mo.  1584,  in  a  *'  Nosegaie  alwaies 
sweet  for  lovers  to  send  for  tokens  of  love." 

*<  Shee  hath  given  thee  a  nosegay  of  flowers,  wherein,  as  a. 
top»gallant  for  S\  the  rest,  is  set  in  rosemary  for  remembrance** 
Greene's  Never  too  late^  161 6. 

<<  Will  I  be  poed  this  morning, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
*^  A  piece  oi  rosemary.**     Ram  Alley,  l6ll. 

**  I  meet  few  but  are  stuck  withe  rosemary ;  every  one  asked 
me,  who  was  to  be  married."    Noble  Spanish  Soldier,  1634. 

<<  What  is  here  to  do  ?  wine  and  cakes,  and  rosemary  and 
nosegaies  ?  what,  sl  wedding?**    The  Wit  of  a  Woman,  l6M. 

Stebykns  and  Mklohie. 

We  shall  add,  **  My  mother  hath  stolne  a  whole  pecke  of 
flower  for  a  bridelcake,  and  our  man  hath  sworne  he  will  steale 
a  brave  Rosemary  Bush^  and  I  have  spoken  for  ale  that  will  make 

acatspeake/'    Nich.  Breton's  Poste,  &c.  4to.  1637* 
**  The  bride-laces,  that  I  give  at  my  wedding,  will  serve  to 

3e  rosemary  to."    The  Honest  Whore,  signat.  BL  3,  b.  and  see 
H.  IV.  Lady  Percy,  II.  3. 

OU)  pansies,  ihaCsfar  ihQughis\  **  Since  I  have  lincked  my- 
selte  in  mariage,  I  have  never  bin  without  pensees  nor  soucyj* 
The  marginal  note  says,  *^  Fenseex  is  a  little  flower,  called  in 
English  heart's  ease,  or  pansies.  Pensees  in  Fr.  signifieth 
tkoi^htes.  Soucy  signifieth  in  English,  care.'*  Pet.  Eron- 
delle's  Fr.  Garden,  l3mo.  l6b5,  signat.  N  J,  b.  Mr.  Steevent 
cites  Chapman's  AU  Foois^  l005  : 

**  What  flowers  are  these  ? 

*'  The  pansie  this. 

"  O,  that's  for  lovers'  thoughis  P' 

(45)  Thert^s  fennel  )^r  you^  and  columbines]  This  seems  to 
be  an  address  to  the  king ;  although  the  application  to  him  of 
the  latter  of  the  two  thines  ofiered,  is  not  obvious.  Mr.  Steevens 
cites  Tarbervile's  Epitaphs,  p.  42 : 

**  Your fenell  did  declare 

**  (As  simple  men  can  showe) 
<<  That  flattne  in  my  breast  I  bare,  v 

**  Where  friendship  ought  to  grow." 
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Mr.  Malone,  Florio*8  Ital.  Diet  1.598.  **  Dare  finocchio,  to 
gfve^M/y-^to  flatter,  to  dissemble.*' 

And  Mr.  Holt  White,  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  B.  I. 
Song  ii.  1613  : 

'<  Xhe  columbine  in  tawny  often  taken, 
"  It  then  ascribed  to  such  as  are  forsaken  *' 

i46)  "^there's  rue  Jor  you  ;  and  here^s  some  for  me  .•^^^'aje  may 
it  herb  of  grace  o'Sandaj^]  Mr.  Malone  tells  us,  that  un- 
der the  word  ruta,  in  Florio's  Ital.,  and  Rue,  in  Cotgrare's  Fr. 
Diet.,  it  is  interpreted  herb  of  grace.  When  Ophelia,  present- 
ing it  to  the  queen,  reserves  some  for  herself,  she  certainly 
means  to  infer,  that  they  were  both  visited  by  Ruth^  or  Sorrow ; 
as  the  words  are  in  terms  associated  in  Rich.  II. :  and  as  contri- 
tion or  sorrow  is  a  sign  of  grace,  it  may  thence  have  been  called 
herb  of  grace^  and  in  the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  called  sour 
herb  of  grace* 

'<  Rue,  sour  herb  of  grace, 
'<  Rue,  ev'n  for  ruth:*    III.  4.  Gardener. 

She  adds,  '*  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'Sundays;*'  i.  e.as 
is  conceived  on  festivals,  as  being  a  holyday  or  softer  name. 

Mr.  Steevens  also  iays^  *<  herb  of  grace  is  one  of  the  titles  which 
Tucca  gives  to  William  Rufus,  m  Decker's  Satiromastix.  I 
suppose  the  first  syllable  of  the  siurname  Rufus  introduced  the 
quioble.'^ 

In  Doctor  Do-good's  Directions,  an  ancient  ballad,  is  the 
same  allusion : 

**  If  a  man  have  light  fingers  that  he  cannot  channe, 
'*  Which  will  pick  men's  pockets,  and  do  such  like  harme, 
**  He  must  be  let  blood,  in  a  scarie  weare  his  arme, 
'*  And  drink  the  herb  grate  in  k  posset  luke-warme/' 

Mr.  Todd  cites  Jer.  Taylor's  Diss,  from  Popery,  c.  II.  s.  lOi 
**  They  (the  Romish  exorcists)  are  to  try  the  devil  by  hofy 
water^  incense,  sulphur^  rtie;  whidi  from  thence^  as  we  suppose, 
oame  to  be  called  herb  of  grace:* 

(47)  you  may  toear  your  rue  with  a  difierence]  The  slightest 
variation  in  the  bearings,  their  position  or  colour,  constituted 
a  different  coat  in  heraldry ;  and  between  the  ruth  and  wretch- 
edness  of  guilt,  and  the  ruth  and  sorrows  of  misfortune,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  distinguish. 

<*  If  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear 
it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse."  M.  ado,  &c, 
I.  1.  Beatr. 

(48)  Therms  a  daisy]  Greene,  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Cdurtier,  has  explained  the  significance  of  this  nower :  **  — Next 
them  grew  the  dissbmblino  daisiej  to  wame  such  light-of- 
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love  wenches  not  to  trust  every  faire  promise  that  such  amorous 
bachelors  make  them."    Henley. 

(49)  For  bonny  noeet  Robin  is  all  fnyjoy]  This  is  part  of  an 
old  song. 

**  -^— - 1  can  sing  the  broom 

*'  And  Bonny  Robin.'*    Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  IV.  1. 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  26  Aprils  1594»  is 
entered,  **  A  ballad,  intituled,  A  doleful  adewe  to  the  last  Erie 
of  Darbie,  to  the  tune  of  Bonny  sweet  Robin.**     Stb  evens. 

The  ^*  Courtly  new  ballad  of  the  princely  wooing  of  the  faire 
maid  of  London,  by  King  Edward,''  is  also  ^*  to  the  tune  of 
Bonny  sweet  Robin.*'     Ritsok. 

(50)  His  beard  was  as  white  as  snom^  &c.]  This,  and  several 
circumstances  in  the  chatacter  of  Ophelia,  seem  to  have  been 
ridiculed  in  Eastward  Hoe,  a  comedy,  written  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Chapman,  and  Marston,  printed  in  l605.  Act  III : 

**  His  head  as  white  as  milk^ 

<*  All  flaxen  was  his  hair ; 
'*  But  now  he's  dead, 
*<  And  laid  in  his  bed, 

*'  And  never  will  come  again, 
'*  God  be  at  your  labour  !*'     Stebvens. 

(51)  /  mutt  common  totM  your  griefs  Confer^  have  some 
discussion  or  argument  with.  Commtaie  is  the  reading  of  the 
quartos  and  the  £lio  of  1 632 :  but,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  this 
word,  pronounced  as  anciently  spelt,  is  still  in  frequent  provincial 
use.  So,  in  The  (.ast  Voyage  of  Captaine  Frobisher,  by  Dionyse 
Settle,  l2mo.  bl.  1.  ISJJ :  ''Our  Generall  repay  red  with  the 
ship  boat  to  common  or  sign  with  them.''^.  Again,  in  Hollinshed's 
account  of  Jack  Cade's  insurrection :  **  — to  whome  were  sent 
from  the  king  the  archbishop  &c,  to  common  with  him  of  his 
griefs  and  requests." 


(52)  No  trophy,  stoordy  nor  hatchment^  o*ar  his  bones']  Not 
only  the  sword,  but  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard  (i.  e. 
a  coat  whereon  the  armorial  ensigns  were  anciently  depicted, 
from  whence  the  term  coat  of  armour^)  are  hung  over  the  grave 
of  every  knight.    Sia  J.  Hawkins. 

(53)  No  noble  rile,  nor  formal  ostentation,— 

Cry  to  be  heard}    All  these  multiplied  incitements  are 
things  which  cry,  &c.    Wc  have  in  M.  ado,  &c. : 

'*  Maintain  a  mourning  ottentatian**    IV.  ] .  Friar. 

(54)  let  the  great  axe  faU]  i.  e.  the  axe  <*  that  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  root." 


"  The  iwhhanded  engmf^ 
"  Ready  to  strike  once  and  struce  no  more/* 

Lycid.  13 1« 

{55)  Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone ^ 

Convert  his  gyves  tq  graca]  Would,  by' a  process  like 
that  with  which  wo^  is  turned  into  stone  by  the  action  of  a 
petrifying  well,  convert  the  iron  fetters  that  load  and  encumber 
him,  into  elegant  and  graceful  ornaments :  Mercurii  talaria. 

Mr.  Reed  refers  to  such  a  spring,  called  the  dropping  w^U, 
in  Camden,  edit.  1590,  p.  564:  **  Sub  quo  fons  est  in  quem 
ex  impendentibus  rupibus  aqus  guttatim  distillant,  unde  Drop* 
PINO  Well  vocant,  in  quem  quicqnid  Ngni  immittitur,  hpideo 
cortice  brevi  obduci  4*  lapidescere  obseroatum  est** 

For  xaoM,  the  quartos  here  read  work. 

{56)  Too  lightly  timbered Jbr  so  loud  a  wind]  '*  Weake  bowes 
and  Ughte  shiffies^  cannot  stand  in  a  roughe  winde**  Ascham's 
Toxophilus,  1589,  P*  ^7-    Stsevens. 

The  quartos  for  hud  a  mnd,  read  loiud  armes^  and  Umed 
armed, 

{57)  let  our  beard  be  shook  wUk  danger] 

**  Idcirco  stolidam  prcsbet  tibi  vellere  barbam 
**  Jupiter  ?'*    Persius,  Sat.  ii.    Steevens. 

(58)  As  checking  at  his  voyage"]  Holding  back,  hesltatiDg 
about.  It  is  a  term  of  falconry.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Hinde*s 
Eliosto  Libidinoso,  l606:  *'  •—For  who  knows  not,  quoth  she, 
that  this  hawk,  which  comes  now  so  fair  to  the  fist^  may  to- 
morrow check  at  the  lure  ?*' 

Mr.  Steevens's  quartos  for  checking  at  read  liking  not:  but 
Mr.  Mdone  states,  that  the  quarto  of  1604  reads  «  As  the  king 
at  his  voyage." 


(59)  Sir,  this  report]  Two  lines  above,  where  Ms  extract 
from  the  quartos  begins,  this  word,  5f  r,  finishes  the  sentence ; 
and  the  folios  read, 

*'  If  one  cogld  match  you,  sir,-«-this  report  of  his." 

(Go)  '  love  is  begun  by  time; 

And  that  I  see^  in  passages  of  proofs 

Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  tl.]  The  operation 
of  time,  whose  slow  and  gradual  progress  is  necessary  to  ripen 
a  genuine  and  legitimate  passion,  has^  as  experience  shows  ia 
conclusive  instances,  a  powerful  influence  in  producing  its  de- 
cay, as  well  as  in  giving  it  birth. 

Of  the  dignity  and  constancy  of  this  passion,  our  author,  when 
not  sustaining  a  character,  speaks  in  clearer  language,  in  more 
earnest  terms,  and  in  a  higher  strain  of  poetry,  Sonn.  CXVL 
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''  Love's  not  Time's  Foole ;  tho*  rosie  lips  and  cheeks 
'<  Within  his  bending  sickle's  compasse  come : 

**  Love  alters  not  with  his  breefe  houres  and  weekes ; 
"  But  beares  it  outev'o  to  the  edge  of  doome." 

4to.  1GQ9. 

(Ol)  ForgoodnesSfgrffwing  to  aplurisi/']   Superfluity,  excess. 

Th6  dramatic  writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fulness  of 
blood  Aplurisy^  as  if  it  came,  not  from  it?iivpi,  but  from  phu, 
piurii.    VVarburton. 

**  Asainfvt  the  blood,  or  plmisie  of  blood.  The  disease  of 
blood  IS,  some  young  horses  will  feed,  and  being  fat  will  increase 
blood,  and  sogrtno  to  a  plurisie,  and  die  thereof  if  he  have  not 
soon  help."    Mascal  on  Cattle,  10'62,  p.  187.     Tollet. 

««  I        in  a  word, 

**  Thy  pturisy  of  goodness  is  thy  ill.*' 

Massing.  Unnat.  Combat. 

<'  — — .  that  heaVst  with  blood 

'^  The  earth,  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 

"  Of  ih^plurigy  of  people !"     Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

M.  Masok. 

The  word  is  spelt  phrisy  in  the  quarto,  lG04,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  here,  in  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  by  Ford, 
1633 : 

<<  Must  your  hot  itch  and  plwrisie  of  lust, 
**  The  hey-day  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 
'<  Up  to  a  surfeit  ?"    Malonb. 

(62)  And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 

That  hurts^  by  easing']  That  is,  the  anxiety  and  anguish 
of  mind  it  relieves,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  waste  and  ex- 
haustion that  it  causes  of  the  vital  spirits,  and  draining  of  the 
sources  of  life.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  is  a  notion  very  prevalent, 
that  whs  impair  the  strength,  and  wear  out  the  animal  powers ; 
and  this  idea  is  much  insisted  upon  by  our  author.  In  M.  N.  Dr. 
JU.  2.  we  have : 

**  Sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear.**    H«rm. 

«•  blood  drinking  hate,*'  I H.  VI.  Plantag.  II.  4.  "  blood  consuro- 

ing  sighs,*'  II  H.  VI.  Q.  Marg.  III.  2.  •'  blood  sucking  sighs,'* 

111  H.  VI.  Q.  Eliz.  V.  4.  ''  dry  sorrow  drinks  out  blood,"  R.  and 

-  Jul.  III.  5.  Kom.  '^ 

Care  preying  upon  the  mind,  or  the  '*  self  harming,  or  life 
harming  heaviness,"  in  R.  II.  Bush.  IL  2.  is  a  classical  idea.  We 
have  **  Luctus  edax"  in  Sil.  Ital.  and  in  Homer. 

0(0^  aAaro 
*Or  ^fuv  nofttSmv.    II.  Z.  201 . 

The  modem  editors  produce  many  instances  in  cor  early 
^riieri.    Mr,  Steevens  quotes  the  Upveiiiall  of  Helthe,  kc. 
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printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  "  And  for  why  whan  a  mu 
cuteth  out  that  noble  humour  too  moche,  he  is  hugely  dyaco- 
lored,  and  his  body  moche  febled,  more  then  he  lele  {ourtytia, 
too  moche  blode  oute  of  his  body." 

(63)  No  flaet,  indeed,  should  murder  saoctuarize ; 

RevengethoM  have  no  bottmUJ    Throw  a  sacred  and  in- 
violable fence  over. 

So  blind  or  hardy  are  suilt  and  passion,  thai  tfaey  will  often, 
by  distinctly  acknowledging  the  justice  of  any  revenge  for  one 
foul  crime,  wliile  lliey  are  contriving  and  instigating  anotber 
equally  atrocious,  or  propounding  maxims  that  justify  their 
future  fate,  become  parties  to  their  own  condemnation.  See 
TimoD. 

"  An  ynu  begia  to  rul  on  society  once.**    I,  2.  Tim. 

AndM.  for  M.Il.  1.  Aog. 


t 


Mr.  Steevens  cites  North's  Plutarch  :  "  he  shewed  the  peo* 
lie  the  cruel  fight  of  fencers,  at  utnebaied  swords."     And  «* 
2.  Laert. 


(63)  for  the  nonce]  The  present  purpose.  "  Iie»na,  nen- 
ming  Suio-Goth.  a  se  impetrare  posse,  to  prevail  with  oneself  to 
do  a  thing,  to  have  a  mind  to  do  it.  Rich,  of  Glotter  and 
Chaucer  wrote  mme*.  In  the  old  romance  of  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
it  is  tianes.  Serenius,"  Todd's  Diet.  See  I  H.  IV.  Poins, 
1.2. 

(66)  md  long  purples]  By  loitf  putplet  is  meant  a  plant,  the 
modem  botanical  name  of  which  is  orchis  morio  mas,  anciently 
leiticulus  morionis.  The  grosser  mane  by  which  it  passes,  is  suf- 
ficiently known  in  many  parts  of  Enelanil,  and  particularly  in 
the  county  where  Shakespeare  lived.  Thus  far  Mr.  Warner. 
Hr.  Collins  adds,  that  in  Sussex  it  is  still  called  dead  tun's 
hands;  and  that  in  Lyte's  Herbal,  lij&,  its  various  names,  tea 
gross  Tor  repetition,  are  preserved. 

One  of  the  grower  names  of  this  plant  Gertrude  bad  a  parti- 
cular reason  toavoid.     Malonk. 

(6;)  Thai  liberal  shepherds'}  That,  to  which  free  sptAen 
Bbephcrils,  &c. 

Puttenham,  speaking  in  his  Arte  of  Engl.  Poene  of  the 
Figure,  Parisia  or  the  Licentious,  says,  when  the  "  intent  is  to 
declare  in  broad  and  liberal  speeches,  which  might  breede 
offence  or  scandall,  he  will  seeme  to  bespeake  pardon  before- 
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handy  wherby  licentiousnefls  may  be  the  better  borne  withalk" 
4to.  1589,  P-  199* 

Mr.  Malone  quotes  Othel.  II.  1.  Desd. 

**  Is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor  ?*' 

And  Field's  Woman's  a  Weathercock,  \6l2  : 

" Next  that,  the  fame 

•*  Of  your  neglect,  and  //A^rj/- talking  tongue. 
Which  breeds  my  honour  an  eternal  wrong." 


«< 


(68)  As  one  incapable  of  her  oxvn  distress]  Unconscious,  in* 
sensible  of.  In  III.  4.  Haml.  we  have  **  making  stones  capa' 
bk:*^  but  a  more  apt  instance  occurs  in  Henry  Brereton*s  Newes 
of  the  present  Miseries  of  Rushia,  4to.  16l4.  ''  The  wretched 
state  and  miserable  condition  of  tliis  untimely  widdowed  lady, 
and  two  sonnes,  both  so  young,  that  they  were  not  capable  of  their 
calamity*'     P.  29.      See  also  '<  alongst  the  galupin  or  silver 

Saved  way  of  heaven,  conducted  into  the  great  hall  of  the  gods, 
fercury  sprinkled  me  with  water,  which  made  me  capable  of 
their  divine  presence."  Greene's  Orpharion,  4to.  15()9,  p.  7. 
'*  Poore  little  brat,  incapable  of  care,**  Drayton's  Moses  his 
Birth,  4tO.  l630. 

(69)  Or  like  a  creature  native  and  induM 

Unto  that  element"]     With  qualities  naturally  adapted  to. 

Mr.  Malone  says,  our  old  writers^ used  indued  sind  endowed  in- 
discriminately. *'  To  indue,"  says  Minsheu  in  his  Dictionary, 
**  ssepissime  refertur  ad  dotes  ^nimo  infusas,  quibus  nigajrum  in- 
genium  alicujus  imbutum  et  initiatum  est,  unde  et  G.  instruire 
est  L.  imbuere,    Imbuere  proprie  est  inchoare  et  initiari.*' 

In  Cotgrave*s  French  Dictionary,  1611,  instruire  is  interpreted 
**  to  fashion,  to  furnish  with." 

Our  author  uses  this  term  in  the  same  way  in  0th. 

**  For  let  our  finger  ache  and  it  endues 

««  Our  other  healthful  members,  ev*n  to  that  sense 

••  Of-pain.*'     III.  4.  Desd. 

where  it  means  fashions,  moulds^  adapts  by  communicating  or 
imparting  congenial  sensations;  makes  to  participate  of.  ' 

(70)  /  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  xoould  blazer 

But  that  thisfofty  doubts  it]  Douts,  does  out.  **  My 
rage  had  flamed,  if  this  flood  of  tears  had  not  extinguished  it." 
The  quartos  and  folio  of  l632  read  drowns  for  doulUs^  In  this 
sense,  so  spelts  it  is  found  in  H.  V.  Dauph.  IV.  2,  as  was*  the 
orthography  of  that  age ;  and  see  also  I.  4.  Haml.  to  Herat. 
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ACT  V. 


(1)  an  act  hatk  three  branches;  it  is  to  act>  to  do^  ami  to  per' 
form:  Argal,  &c.]  Warburton  says,  this  is  ridicule  upon  8ch<K 
lastic  divisions  without  distinction:  and  distinctions  without 
difference.  The  quartos,  instead  of  **  perform:  arggi/'  read 
'«  perform,  or  ali  ;  she,*'  &c, 

(2)  Even  christian"]  Equal,  fellow,  llie  phrase  occur* 
throughout  Chaucer,  **  Despitous  is  he  that  hath  disdain  of  his^ 
neighbour,  that  is  to  sayn,  of  his  even  cristen.**  The  Persones 
Tate,  Tyrwh.  III.  1 81,  andib.  207,  209, 236, 237-  Mr.  Steevens 
quotes  also  Chaucer's  Jack  Upland,  and  Gower'^s  Confess. 
Amant. : 

<*  Of  beautie  aighe  he  never  hir  0v«n."     Lib.  V.  p.  102« 

And  the  Paston  Letters,  IlL  42\,  &c.  as  does  Mr.  Malone 

Hall's  Chronicle,  fo.  26i,  H.  VIIL  to  his  parliament :  <' you 

might  say  that  I,  beyng  put  in  so  special!  a  trust  as  I  am  in  thb 
case,  were  no  trustie  frende  to  you,  nor  charitable  man  to  mine 
even  christian, — .*' 

And  we  have,  in  G.  Chapman's  Translation  of  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod,  v 

*•  Give  never  to  thy  friend  an  even  respect 

"  With  thy  borne  brother."    4to.  1629,  p.  32. 

Mij^e  TcaertYnfjlaf  la^f  itoieia-^ai  stoupov,  v.  705. 

^3)  Was  he  a  gentleman']  Undoubtedly,  says  Mr.  Douce,  a 
ridicule  this  of  heraldry.  He  cites  Gerard  Leigh's  Accedence 
of  Armourie,  4to.  I5g\,  p.  19.  "  For  that  it  might  be  known, 
that  even  anon  after  the  creation  of  Adam,  there  was  both  gen- 
tlenes  and  ungentlenes,  you  shall  understand,  that  the  second 
man  that  wa^  born  was  a  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Abell  ;** 
and  elsewhere,  "  Jesus  Christ,  a  gentleman  of  great  linage.**  lb. 
He  adds  the  ver}'  ancient  proverbial  saying : 

"  When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span, 

««  Where  was  then  the  gentleman  f '     Illustr.  II.  2^. 

(4)  a  stoup  of  liquor]  A  jug.  ^*  Stoup  is  a  common  woid 
in  Scotland  at  this  cmy,  and  denotes  a  pewter  vessel,  resembRiig 
our  wine  measure,  but  of  no  determinate  quantity ;  that  being 
ascertained  by  an  adjunct,  as  gallon^ntoupf  pint-stou^,  mutchki»' 
stoup.  The  vessel,  in  which  they  fetch  or  keep  water,  is  also 
called  the  tua/er-stoup.  A  stoup  of  wine  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  a  pitcher  of  wine."    Ritson. 

See  Tw.  N.  U.  3.  Sir  Toby. 
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{5)  Inffowihy  xnheh  I  Hdicfoe^  did  loot, 
MetKoughty  it  toas  very  noeet^ 
To  contract^  0,  the  time^Jbr  ah,  my  behove 

0,  methougkty  there  was  nothing  meef]  This  is  part  of 
Lord  Vaux*6  **  Sonaet'^of  "  The  aged  Lover  renounceth  Love," 
pubKshed  in  Lord  Surrey's  Poems ;  or  rather  scraps  of  it,  ill 
siFUDg  together,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  clown,  and 
purposely,  as  Dr.  Percy  has  observed,  in  this  mangled  state,  the 
better  to  sustain  the  character :  neither  was  it  very  likely  .or 
fitting  that  he  should  be  found  more  at  home  in  the  department 
of  elegant  poetry,  than  he  was  in  crowner*s-quest  la^.  Upon 
this  subject  see  Warton*s  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  IIL  p.  45,  and 
for  the  entire  Sonnet,  Percy's  Reliques,  L  ISt),  179^* 

Injudicious  reforms  and  amendments  of  such  incoherencies 
have  been  offered  by  the  modern  editors  in  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  Clown's  song  in  Tw.  N.  IV.  2.,  and  are  given  too 
under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Farmer.    Behove  is  behoqf, 

(6)  But  Age^  tvitk  hu  ttedUn^  itept^ 
HtUh  caught  me  in  hu  clutck, 
And  kath  shipped  me  inHU  the  land. 

As  if  I  had  never  been  such']      Instead  of  intill  and 
caught f  the  quartos  read  into  and  clawed* 

'the  originals  of  this,  and  the  preceding  stanza,  are  thus 
given  in  Dr.  Percy's  Ancient  Songs: 

**  I  lothe  that  I  did  love ; 

"  In  youth  that  I  thought  sweete: 
^*  As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 

^  Methinks  they  are  not  mete." 

**  For  age  with  stealing  ste|)8 

**  Hath  claude  me  with  his  crowche ; 
**  And  lusty  youthe  away  he  leapes, 

**  As  there  had  bene  none  such." 

Another  passage  in  the  original,  as  given  by  Lord  Surrey,  in 
Surrey  and  Wyatt's  Poems,  17 17, 8vo.  p.  155,  runs  thus: 

**  For  beauty  with  her  band, 

*'  These  croked  cares  hath  wrought, 
**  And  shipped  me  into  the  land, 

^'  From  whence  I  first  was  brought." 

The  deviations  in  the  text  are  very  natural  strokes  of  our 
great  artist :  for  so  that  the  clown  relieves  his  labour,  and  pre- 
vents those  impressions  or  uneasy  sensations,  which  the  nature 
of  that  labour  might  subject  him  to,  he  is  utterly  regardless  of 
the  rhyme  and  sense ;  and  accordingly  is  made  to  introduce  fL 
line  that  consists  with  neither.  This  line  not  being  found  in 
Lord  Vaux,  but  being  taken  from  another  author.  Lord  Surrey, 
the  clown  could  only  be  made  to  depart  from  the  original,  in 
order  to  be  more  in  character.  The  same  observations  apply  aa 
well  to  passages  in  the  M.  W.  of  W.  IIL  I.  Sir  Hugh^  as  to  Lear, 
**  come  on  the  broom,"  IIL  0.  Edgar, 
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(7 )  ^^^  potc  of  a  poUiiciafif  which  this  au  now  6*eT  -officet ; 
one  thai  xvould  circumvent  God]  Has  official  superiority  over. 
**  O'er-reaches,"  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  gives  an  idea  more 
closely  and  immediately  corresponding  with  the  whole  of  this 
sentence,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  but  one.  Upon  those 
readings  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  observed,  *'  I  believe,  both 
these  words  were  Shakespeare's.  An  author,  in  revising  hit 
work,  when  his  original  ideas  have  faded  from  his  mind,  and  new 
observations  have  produced  new  sentiments,  easily  introduces 
images  which  have  been  more  newly  impressed  upon  bim,  with- 
out observing  their  want  of  congruity  to  the  general  texture  of 
his  original  design.*' 

(8)  This  might  he  mp  lord  iuch-a-one,  that  prai$*d  my  lord 
such-a-one^s  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it']  See  Tim.  I.  2. 
Tim.  ' 

"  —  my  lord,  you  gave 

*'  Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 

•«  I  rode  on  ;  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it." 

Steevbms. 

(g)  but  to  play  at  loggats  xjoith  them]  But  to  be  used,  to  be 
thought  fit  materials,  to  play  with  at  a  rustic  game. 

This  is  a  game  pla^^ed  in  several  parts  of  England  even  at  this 
time.  A  stake  is  fixed  into  the  ground  ;  those  who  play^  throw 
loggats  dX  it,  and  he  that  is  nearest  the  stake,  wins :  I  have  seen 
it  played  in  different  counties  at  their  sheep-shearing  feasts, 
where  the  winner  was  entitled  to  a  black  fleece,  which  he  after- 
wards presented  to  the  farmer's  maid  to  spin  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  petticoat,  and  on  condition  that  she  knelt  down  on  tlie 
fleece  to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rusticks  present. 

So  Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  IV.  sc.  vi : 

**  Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms^ 
<<  Like  loggats  at  a  pear*tree." 

Again,  in  an  old  collection  of  Epigrams,  Satires,  &c, 

**  To  play  at  loggats^  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes." 

Again,  in  Decker*s  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play,  the  Devil  is  in  it, 
1612: 

**  ■  ■      two  hundred  crowns ! 
**  Tve  lost  as  much  at  loggats** , 

It  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in  the  statute  of 
S3  of  Henry  VIII.     Steevkns. 

Loggeting  in  the  fields  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  among 
other  <*  ntvo  and  crafty  games  and  plays,'*  in  the  statute  of  38 
Henry  Vlll.  c.  9.  Not  being  mentioned  in  former  acts  against 
unlawful  games»  it  was  probably  not  practised  long  before  Ibe 
statute  otHenry  the  Eighth  was  made.    Malome. 
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Ahggat'ground^  like  a  skittle-ground,  is  strewed  with  ashes, 
but  is  more  extensive.  A  bowl  much  larger  than  the  jack  of  the 
game  of  bowls  is  thrown  first.  The  pins>  which  I  believe  are 
called  loggatSf  are  much  tliinner,  and  lighter  at  one  extremity 
.  than  the  other.  The  bowl  being  fimt  tfirown,  the  players  take 
the  pins  up  by  the  thinner  and  lighter  end,  and  fling  them  to- 
wards the  bow),  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pins  may  once 
turn  round  the  air»  and  slide  with  the  thinner  extremity  fore* 
most  towards  the  bowl.  The  pins  are  about  one  or  two«and« 
twenty  inches  long.    Blount. 

(10)  ^  picJc'^axe^  and  a  tpadcy  a  spade. 

For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
Of  a  jrii  ofy  &c.]     For  O,  the  quartos  read  Or. 
The  original  song  runs  thus  : 

A  pick»axe  and  a  spade^ 

And  eke  a  shr&wding  sheet ; 
A  house  of  clay  for  to  he  made. 

For  such  a  guest  most  meet, 

(11)  quiddits']  Subtleties.  A  term^  borrowed  from  the 
schools. 

**  Entermedlyng  and  troubling  their  braynes  with  scrupulous 
quiddities  and  diffuse  questions."  Newton's  Lemnie's  Touch- 
stone of  Complexions,  ]2mo.  1581,  Co.  77.  **  Plays  with  his 
sophemes  and  quyddities.'^  Tavemer's  Garden  of  Wysdom, 
12mo.  1539,  signat.  B.  4,  b. 

**  Diogenes  mockyng  suche  quidificall  trifles  (the  Idees,  as  the 
taUeitees  and  cuppytees  of  Plato),  that  wer  all  in  the  cheru- 
bvDS."  Nic.  Udali's  £rasm.  Apopthegm,  12mo.  1542,  fo.  124. 
Mr.  Steevens  instances, 

*'  I  am  wise,  but  quiddits  will  not  answer  death." 

Soliman  and  Perseda. 

And  Mr.  Malone,  ' 

^*  By  some  strange  quiddity  or  some  wrested  clause, 
**  To  find  him  guiltie  of  some  breach  of  lawes." 

Drayton's  Owle,  l604. 

(12)  quillets']  Nice  and  frivolous  points  or  distinctions. 
Cole  renders  it  resjrivola.  Diet.  1679*     Malone. 

See  L.  L.  L.  IV.  3.  Longuev. 

(13)  knock  him  alfout  the  sconce]  Pate.  In  its  first  sense, 
blockhouse,  from  schantsen,  Tcut.  to  fortify.  Bailey  and  Todd. 
See  M.  W.  of  W.  II,  2.  Falst.,  and  Com.  of  Err.  1. 4.  Antiph.  S. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  1594 : 

<*  Laudo  ingenium  5  I  like  thy  sconce,^* 

And  Ram-Alley,  lol  1 : 

«« .  I  say  no  more ; 

«*  But  'tis  within  this  sctmce  to  go  beyond  them.'* 
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•  (14)  Statuies'i  StatuUs-merchatd  and  Uaple  are  [ 
moides  of  recognisance  or  acknowledgment  for  securing  debu, 
which  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the  party's  land.  StaMa 
and  recognisances  are  mentioned  together  in  the  covenants  of  a 
purchase  deed.    Ritson. 

(15)  his  double  vouchers,  SfC,"]  A  recovery  with  doiuhk 
voucher  is  the  one  usually  suffered^  and  is  so  denominated  from 
Ux)o  persons  (the  latter  of  whom  is  always  the  common  cryer,  or 
some  such  inferior  person, )  being  successively  voucher^  or  called 
upon,  and  made  to  answer  the  warrant  of  the  tenant's  title. 
Bothjfne^  and  recoveries  are  fictions  of  law,  used  to  convert  an 
estate  tail  into  a  fee  simple.    Ritson. 

( 16)  seek  out  assurance  in  that]  Deeds,  which  are  usually 
written  on  parchment,  are  called  the  common  assurances  of  the 
kingdom. '  Malone. 

Seek  assurance  is,  in  one  sense,  **  look  for  security,  put  your 
Crust  in  :*'  in  the  other,  <'  require  a  certain  and  indefeasible 
title." 

(17)  With  an  eulogy  of  our  author,  most  of  the  topics  in 
this  dialogue  are  imitated  in  a  poem  called  Dolarny's  Prime- 
rose,  4to.  1 606.  It  is  a  very  mean  performance,  and  the  fact 
is  mentioned  merely  to  show  the  popularity  of  this  piece. 

(18)  fy  the  card]  i.  e.  we  must  speak  with  the  same  preci- 
sion and  accuracv,  as  is  observed  in  marking  the  true  distances 
of  coasts,  the  heights,  courses,  &c,  hn  a  sea-cAait,  which  in  our 
poet's  time  was  called  a  card. 

In  1589  was  published  in  4to.  A  briefe  Discourse  of  Mafpes 
and  CardeSf  and  of  their  Uses.    Malone. 

**  In  the  shipman*s  card*'    Macb.  1  Witch.  1. 3. 

For  undOf  the  fo.  of  l632  reads ybi&nv. 

(19)  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that,  &c.]  **  At  once  pointed 
80  fine  and  sharp,  and  bavins  also  so  much  of  vogue  and  niahion- 
able  character.**  The  two  iaeas  are  so  clung  together,  that  one 
appears  plainly  to  have  drawn  on  the  other.  The  general  and 
particular  allusion  is  so  incorporated,  that  it  must  be  taken  as  a 
twin  birth,  not  to  be  separated  without  injury  to  itself,  and  con- 
fusion to  the  reader.    See  L.  L.  L.  V.  1.  Holofem. 

For  that,  the  fo.  of  1632  reads  and. 

It  was  ordered,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  by  proclamation^  in  5  Ed* 
IV.,  that  the  "  beaks  or  pt^kes  of  shoes  and  boots  should  not 
pass  two  inches,  upon  pain  of  cursing  by  the  clergy,  and  forfeit- 
ing twenty  shillings.'* 

In  the  preceding  reign,  the  pykes  were  of  such  length,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  tied  up  to  the  knee  with  chains  of  sil- 
ver) and  gilt,  or  at  leaest  silken,  laces. 
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(20)  that  foung  Hamlet  toas  born]  By  this  scene  it  appears 
thai  Hamlet  was  then  thirty  years  old^  and  knew  Yorick  well, 
who  had  been  dead  twenty-two  years.  And  yet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  play  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  yottng  man,  one  that  designed 
to  go  back  to  school,  i.  e.  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
The  poet  in  the  fifth  Act  had  forgot  what  he  wrote  in  the  first. 

Blackstoks. 

In  these  matters  our  author  was  too  careless ;  and  this  was  a 
sort  of  episode,  in  which  he  would  venture  to  take  the  largest 
licence. 

(21 )  koid  the  laying  m]  We  have  '«  hold  taking"  in  Tim.  I. 
2.  Apem. ;  where  Mr.  Steevens  cites  II  H.  IV.  '<  a  rotten  cdse 
abides  no  handling,^* 

(22)  Hcrt^i  a  scuUno^:  this  scull  has  lain  in  the  earthy  &c.] 
The  quartos  read,  **  Here's  a  scull  now  hath  lyen  you  i'the 
earth,^'  &c. 

(23)  A  pestilence  on  him  far  a  mad  rogue]  We  have  in  Ro.. 
and  Jul.  i.  Music.  IV.  5.  **'  apestileni  knave** 

(24)  my  gorge  rises  at  it]  Stomach,  from  gorge^  Fr.  throat. 
•*  Cast  the  gorge^**  Tim.  IV,  3.  Tim.  "  Heave  the  gorgCf  disre* 
lish;'     Othel.  H.  1.  lago. 

(25)  Imperial  Catar^  dead^  and  tum*d  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  toind  amay: 

0,  that  the  earthy  which  kept  the  XDorld  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  vnnter*s  Jlaw]  The 
quartos  read  imperious ;  which  Shakespeare  (see  Cymb.  IV.  3. 
Imog.  and  Tr.  and  Cr.  V.  5*  Hect.)  and  his  contemporaries 
use  for  imperial:  and  it  was  so  used  down  to  at  least  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.  Drayton  in  his  Muse's  Elysium 
has: 

**  Or  Jove's  emperious  Queene.'*     Nimph.  1. 

And, 

**  In  the  proud  power  of  his  emperious  hand." 

Moses  nis  Birth,  b.  1.  4to.  1630. 

Without  some  historical  reference,  such  as  that  subjoined, 
the  reader  would  scarce  believe  that  the  text  gives  no  very  un- 
fiuthful  picture  of  the  general  state  of  the  habitations  of  our 
countrymen,  at  a  perioa  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

**  In  the  fenny  countries  and  northern  parts,  unto  this  day, 
for  lack  of  wood  they  are  enforced  to  continue  the  ancient  man- 
ner of  building  (houses  set  up  with  a  few  posts  and  many  rad- 
cQes),  so  in  the  open  and  champain  countries,  they  are  ebu>rced, 
for  want  of  stuff,  to  use  no  studs  at  all,  but  only  frank-posts,  and 
such  principals,  with  here  and  there  a  girding,  whereunto  they 
fiuten  their  splints  or  raddles,  and  then  cast  it  idl  over  witii  Uiick 
eii^p  to  keep  out  the  wind.    Certes  this  rude  kind  of  building 
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made  the  Spaniards  in  Q.  Mary's  day  to  wonder,  and  taj, 
**  these  Euglish  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt»  but 
they  fore  commonly  so  well  as  the  king.''  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  prefixed  to  Hollingsh.  p.  167*  Ellis's  Speci- 
men of  Engl.  Poets,  181 1»  1.  322.  Hume^  in  his  Hist.  vol.  V, 
note  P.  P.  states  Harrison's  work  to  have  been  printed  1577* 

Cotgrave,  in  16l  1,  cited  by  Mr.  Malone,  interprets  *'  Us  de 
vetU^  a  gust  orjlaio  of  wind  :**  and  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall, ]So2,  tells  us,  '<  one  kind  of  these  storms  they  call  ajlaw, 
or  flaugh,  which  is  a  mightie  gale  of  wind,  passing  suddainely 
to  the  shore,  and  working  strong  effects  upon  whatsoever  it  in- 
countreth  in  his  way.'*  fo.  5,  b.  We  find  in  Florio's  Ital.  Diet. 
1598 :  "  Groppo,  a  Jlaw,  or  berrie  of  wind."  Sec  pin-jf, 
Todd's  Diet.  And  here  we  will  add  from  Roberte  Whytrnton, 
poet  laureate's  Tullyes  offyces,  **  That  rageous  pifrey  of  civyle 
and  intestyne  discensyon  amonge  them  selfe.  lilius  civilis 
et  intestini  dissidii  tumultus.*'  To  the  Reader,  8vo.  1534.  For 
mnier's,  the  quartos  read  **  water's  flaw." 

(26)  Shards']  Broken  pieces  of  earthenware,  pot-sherds, 
something  shorn  off.  *'  Skarf^  fragmen.  Suio-Goth.  testa. 
scherf,  Belg.  Angliy  in  d  mutant.  Shardes  of  an  earthen  pot. 
fraffmentum  testae  ruptse."  Ihre's  Gloss.  Suiog.  Shards^  scares 
and  shreds^  are  all  derived,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  from  the  Sax.  verb 
to  divide  or  separate.  Divers,  of  Purley,  H.  173.:  and  consist- 
ently therewith,  sheard^  shard,  and  shern  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  fragment,  shell,  scale,  or  sheath,  of  insects*  wings^  and  dune. 
*' A  shardc,  or  broken  piece  of  a  tyle.  Testa."  Wythabs 
shorte  Diet.  4to.  1 568,  fo.  32*  b.  *'  Shardes,  or  pieces  of  stones, 
broken  or  shattered.**  Sub  voce  Rubble,  Baret.  Mr.  Ritsoo 
cites  Job,  ii.  8:  '*  And  he  took  him  apotsherd,  (i.  e.  a  piece  of 
a  broken  pot,)  to  scrape  himself  withal." 

In  Baret  it  is  also  <^  the  shell  of  an  egg  or  snail.'*  For  this 
sense,  or  that  of  sheath  and  scale,  see  Macb.  III.  2.  Macb. 

•*  the  shard'-bome  beetle." 

Citing  Drayton,  as  applicable  to  the  last  sense, 

'<  I  scorn  all  earthly  dung  bred  scarabies,*   Idea,  XXXI. 

Mr.  Toilet  states,  that  in  the  north  of  Staffordshire  cowsherd 
is  the  word  generally  used  for  cow-dung.  *<  The  humble-bee 
taketh  no  scorn  to  loge  on  a  cowe's  foule  shards  A  petite 
palace  of  Pettie  his  pleasure,  p.  l64.  *^  Turf,  and  peat,  and 
coW'sheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long."  Bacon's  NaU  Hist. 
'  exp.  p.  77^ «  A^<^  ^^*  Hol^  White  adds,  ^' now  that  nation,  rising 
like  the  beetle  from  the  cavoshem,  hurtleth  against  al  things.*' 
A  brief  Discourse  of  the  Spanish  State^  1590,  p.  3. 

(27)  virgin    rites]     For  rites,  crants,  the  •  reading    of  the 

3uarto6,  is  adopted  by  the  modern  editors:  upon  which  Dr. 
ohnson  says,  *•  I  have  been  informed  by  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent, that  crants  is  the  German  word  for  garlands,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons.    To  carry  gar- 
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Umdi  before  the  bier  of  a  maiden,  and  to  hang  diam  over  her 
grave,  is  still  the  practice  in  rural  parishes. 

Cranis  therefore  was  the  original  word,  which  the  author,  dis- 
covering  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps  not  understood,  chanffed 
to  a  term  more  intelligible,  but  less  proper.  Mfuden  rita  give 
no  certain  or  definitive  image.  He  might  have  put  maiden  - 
vrreaths  or  maiden  garlands,  but  he  perhaps  bestowed  no 
thouffht  upon  it;  and  neither  genius  nor  practice  will  always 
supply  a  hasty  writer  with  the  most  proper  diction.*' 

Mr.  Toilet  adds,  in  Minshieu's  Dictionary,  see  Beades^  where 
rooien  krants  means  sertum  rosarium ;  and  such  is  the  name  of  a 
character  in  this  play.  And  Mr.  Stcevens  observes,  the  names 
Rotenkrantz  and  Gyldenstiem  occur  frequently  in  Rostgard's 
Ddicis  Poetarum  Danorum.   ' 

(28)  To  sing  sage  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 

As  to  peace^parted  souls']  Whatever  foundation  there 
may  have  been  for  the  course  here  taken,  either  in  the  rigid 
notions  of  the  age,  or  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  to  us 
she  has  ever  appeared  throughout,  and  as  her  story  is  told  by 
the  queen,  to  nave  been  a  most  unhappy  and  pitiable  maniac; 
and  hence  the  prodigious  interest  she  at  all  times  excites.  Ssge, 
it  is  conceived,  is  grave  and  solemn  requiem.  The  modem 
editors,  with  the  quartos,  read  **  a  requiem.'* 

(29)  ff^^^  her  fair  and  unpolluted Jiesh 
May  violets  spring] 

*'  Non  nunc  a  manibus  istis, 

**  Non  nunc  e  tumulo^  fortunataque  fevilla,  \ 

**  Na»centur  violiB  ?'*     Pers.  I.  37. 

^30^  churlish /)nV^O  Churlish  is  figuratively*'  ill-humoured, 
ana  ill-bred  ,**  and  of  course  uncourtly^  as  in  its  primitive  sense 
''  ru^ic  and  rude.*'  And  we  shall  here  present  the  reader  with 
an  extract  from  the  Prompt uar.  parviilor,  1514. 

*'  Churl^sshe  prest.  Ego  nis  vel  econis."  **  Ego  (onis  et  egona) 
ne.  i.  seculum  :  vel  ut  dicit  papias.     Egones  in  plurali  sunt  #a-  . 
cerdotes  rustici,  producen.  penult.*'     Ortus  Vocabulorum,  4 to. 
i514.      "  Churlysshe.    rusticalis.    churle    or    carle,    rusticus.'* 
Prompt,  parv. 

We  would  not  have  it  here  inferred  that  our  author  meant  to 
convey  any  other  idea  than  that  which  the  words  present  to  us 
now ;  or  that  he  meant  more  than  to  use  such  low  phrase  or 
general  invective,  as  "  country  parson,  or  hedge  priest  ;*'  but  the 
coincidence,  the  combination  is  at  least  singular,  and  may  be 
thought  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  curious. 

{Z\)  WouHt  drink  up  ^^\\e}  E^\\\,  Aio^.]  The  Yssd.  Of  the 
vast  river,  Rhine,  the  most  northern  branch,  (that  which  is  the 
nearest  to  Denmark,  and  which  runs  by  Zutphcn  and  De venter 
into  the  Zu\  der  Zee)  is  called '  Ysseil,  and  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  most  northern  of  the  united  provinces.    This  name^  the 
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IsseU,  or  Isd,  was  fiimiliar,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  shown,  to  Stowe 
and  Drayton ;  and  the  idea  of  drinking  up  seas  is  elsewhere  to 
be  met  with  in  our  author : 

*<  the  task  he  undertakes 
*^  Is  numb'ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry** 

R.  II.  Green.  11-2. 

Neither  is  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  the  Vistula,  or  WeU- 
self  as  Mr.  Steevens  intimates ;  but,  as  he  has  given  the  name  of 
fFeissel  only f  without  the  least  information  beyond  it,  it  mav  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  the  Geography  of  Europe,  from  king 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Orosius,  annexed  to  Ingram's 
Inaugural  Lecture  upon  the  Saxon  language,  4to.  1808,  we 
have  **  Weonodland  [the  country  from  Pomerania  to  the  Frisch 
Haff]  was,  &c.  all  which  land  is  subject  to  Denmark,  Weonod- 
land was,  &c.  as  far  as  Weisselmouth.  The  fVeissel*  is  a  very 
large  river ;  and  near  it  lie  Witland  and  Weonodlandy  and  out 
of  Weonodland  flows  the  river  Weissel,  which  empties  itself  into 
Estmere  [Frisch  HafF]/' 

But,  though  it  was  once  subject  to  Denmark,  and  is,  besides^ 
by  far  the  greatest  river  that  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic,  even 
if  its  name,  as  offered  both  to  the  eye  and  ear,  were  closer  to  the 
word  in  the  text  than  it  is,  it  is  very  little  likely  that  Shake- 
speare was  read  in  the  early  Danish  history  or  geography,  or 
that  he  would  give  himself  any  concern  about  them.  He  took 
his  geography  from  more  ready  and  accessible  sources,  and  from 
points  nearer  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Esil  was  formerly  a  term  in  com* 
mon  use  for  vinegar.  Our  early  dictionaries  (ever  meagre  and 
scanty  compilations,  and  no  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of 
words  even  of  the  most  common  usef)  will  confirm  this. 
**  Eiyll.  Acetum.'^  Promptuar.  parvulor.  4to.  1514.  Wynk.  de  W. 
*^  Acetum.  Aysell.**  Ortus  Vocaoulor.  4to.  1514. 

Tet,  though  this  was  the  use  of  the  word  as  low  as  Shake- 
speare's day,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived^  that  even  in  his  rant  a 
madman  could  propose  to  drink  up  all  vinegar  or  all  water.  It 
was  indeed  his  purpose  to  rant,  to  propose  something  wild  and 
extravagant^  something  not  practicable,  but  still  not  any  thine 
so  absunl  as  well  as  impossible,  that  even  the  most  perverted 
understanding  must  revolt  at  it.  He  therefore  proposes  to  do 
that>  as  an  individual  (and  extravagant  enough  that),  which 

•  Weixdy  Wekhtd  or  Weittd,  called  by  the  Poles  Wisia  (and  in  king 
Alfred's  orthography  Wiile),  is  called  by  the  Latins  Vistula.  Tbe  moaUi 
of  the  Vistula  is  now  called  Wastelmunde:  and  king  Alfred  calls  Poland 
Wisleland."    Foster  and  Ingram's  Notes. 

f  Of  the  existence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  words  of  the  1 6th  century  in 
conomon  use,  of  words  in  u«e  by  scholars  and  persons  of  condition>  as  well 
as  those  used  in  common  parlance  and  low  life,  our  roost  copious  modem 
dictionaries  afford  not  tbe  slightest  hint  or  intimation.  This,  so  far  as  re« 
spects  literary  men,  will  be  erident  to  every  one  who  will  give  himself  tbe 
trouble  of  looking  into  the  early  translations  of  the  JLatiii  PolU  :  of  Sciieca. 
by  Newton,  Hey  wood,  &c.,  Ovid,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Horace,  by  Dt-ant,  or 
Virgil,  by  Phaer,  Sur. 
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Xerxes*  myriads  are  said  to  have  accomplished ;  i.  e.  he  proposes, 
he  would  set  about  drinking  up  a  river  (and  the  mention  of  a 
large  river  very  possibly  suggested  to  his  mind  the  next  image, 
that  of  a  monstrous  inhabitant  of  riverp,  although  there  were  no 
crocodiles  in  that  region  of  the  world),  and  about  eating  a  cro- 
codile. 

(32)  This  speech  in  the  4tos.  Is  given  to  the  Queen,  to  whose 
character  it  is  better  suited.  But  if  Shakespeare  designed  it  for 
the  Kingy  he  may  be  justified^  perhaps,  by  some  such  reasoning 
as  this. 

He  had  told  us  before,  that  the  Kins  was  under  extreme  ap- 
prehension, that  the  unhappy  fate  of  Ophelia  would  make  the 
neat  of  Laertes,  which  he  had  then  with  great  difficulty  ap- 
peased, flame  out  anew.  His  speech  was  therefore  the  dictate 
of  this  apprehension,  and  did  not  convey  his  sentiment.  He 
dissembled:  but  his  interference  was  more  likely  to  have  weight 
with  Laertes  than  that  of  the  Queen ;  and,  after  what  had  been 
concerted  between  him  and  Laertes,  his  affected  tenderness  for 
Hamlet  would  be  perfectly  understood. 

(33)  JVhen  that  her  golden  couplets  are  discto8*d]  Appear, 
are  developed.    See  llh  i.  King. 

''To  disclose  was  anciently  used  for  to  hatch.  So,  in  The 
Booke  of  Huntynge,  Hawkyng,  Fyshing,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date : 
**  First  they  bene  eges ;  and  after  they  ben  disclosed,  haukes ; 
and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  disclosed  as  sone  as  the  choughes." 
To  exclude  is  the  technical  term  at  present.  During  three  days 
after  the  pigeon  has  hatched  her  coupletSf  (for  she  lays  no  more 
than  two  eggs,)  she  never  quits  her  nest,  except  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  quest  of  a  little  food  for  herself;  as  all  her  youne  re- 
quire in  that  early  state,  is  to  be  kept  warm,  ap  office  which  she 
never  entrusts  to  the  male.**    Stsbvxns. 

The  young  nestlings  of  the  pigeon,  when  first  disclosed,  are 
callow^  only  covered  with  a  vellow  down :  and  for  that  reason 
stand  in  need  of  being  cherished  by  the  warmth  of  the  hen,  to 

Srotect  them  from  the  chillness  of  the  ambient  air,  for  a  consi- 
erable  time  after  they  ar^  hatched.    Hrath. 

The  word  disclose  has  already  occurred  in  a  sense  nearly  allied 
to  hatch,  in  this  play : 

*'  And  Ldo  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  dischse 
*'  Will  be  some  danger."    Malonb. 

(34)  What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  f 
I  lov'd  you  ever] 

**  — -  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me, 

''  I  evermore  did  hoe  you,  Hermia."    M.  N.  Dr. 

Stbbvsns. 


(35)  This  grave  shall  have  a  Uving  monume/W]    There  is  $n 
ambigui^  in  this  phrase.     In  its  more  obvious  sense  it  is  a 
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durable  moDument,  such  as  should  omiUu  time ;  but  iron  tife 
tenor  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  lines,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  our  author  did  not  here,  in  a  covert  way,  glance  at  the 
impending  fate  and  sacrifice  of  Hamlet ;  and  in  a  licentious,  and 
even  punning  phraseology,  not  at  all  alien  to  his  manner,  mean, 
by  the  words  *'  living  monument,"  to  shadow,  or  darkly  and  in 
masqued  phrase,  to  convey  to  Laertes  the  sense  of  *'  a  memo* 
rial  raised  by  the  extinction  of  life,  or  the  wreck  of  some  per- 
son  in  existence  1^" 

(36)  Sir^  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  o/'fiehtingt 

That  xjoomd  not  let  me  sleep]  Misgivmg  and  distrust  of 
ill  practices  against  biro,  produced  this  struggle. or  agitation  in 
his  bosom,  not  so  much  on  any  personal  consideration,  as  on 
that  of  his  revenge  being  unsatisfied ;  and,  should  he  by  anr 
impending  chance  be  cut  off,  that  his  promise  also,  and  his 
oath,  would  be  unfulfilled.     Mr.  Malone  refers  to  Tr.  and  Cr. 

''  Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight, 
"  Of  this  strange  nature,*'  &c. 

(37)  mutines  in  the  bilboes']  To  mutine  was  formerly  used  for 
to  mutiny.  III.  4.  Haml.  So  mutine^  for  mutiner,  or  mutineer: 
^*  un  homme  mu/m,*'  Fr.  a  mutinous  or  seditious  person.  In 
The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  a  tragedy,  1567,  the  adjective  is 
used: 

**  Suppresseth  mutin  force,  and  practicke  fraud/' 

Malome. 

The  bilboes  is  a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  by 
which  mutinous  or  disorderly  sailors  were  anciently  linked  to- 
gether. The  word  is  derived  from  Bilboa,  a  place  in  Spain  where 
instruments  of  steel  were  fiibrlcated  in  the  utmost  perfection. 
To  understand  Shakespeare's  allusion  completely,  it  should  be 
known,  that  as  these  fetters  connect  the  legs  of  the  offenders 
very  close  together,  their  attempts  to  rest  must  be  as  fruitless  as 
those  of  Hamlet,  in  whose  mind  there  tvas  a  kind  ofjighting  that 
toould  not  let  him  sleep.  Every  motion  of  one  must  disturh  his 
partner  in  confinement.  The  bilboes  are  still  shown  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  among  the  other  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada.   Stkevens. 

(88)  Jf^en  our  dear  phti  do  pall]  Lose  their  spirit,  poignancy, 
and  virtue ;  become  abortive.    Mr.  Seymour  says, 

"  Miscarry  surfeit'Slain  with  policy.** 

Mr.  Malone  cites  Ant.  and  CI. : 

'*  I'll  never  follow  thy  palTd  fortunes  more." 

If.  7*  Menas. 

(39)  There^s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough*hew  thiem  hoto  we  xmU]  That  points  or  fashions 
our  purposes,  brings  them  according  to  his  good  pleasure  to  a 
close,  how  ill  soever  or  unskilfully  conceived  or  entered  upoo^ 
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Dr.  Farmer  informs  me  that  these  words  are  merely  techni- 
cal. A  wooKman,  butcher^  and  dealer  in  skewersy  lately  ob- 
ter?ed  to  him,  that  his  nephew,  (an  idle  lad)  could  only  assist 

him  in  making  them  ;  *' he  could  rovgh-kew  them,  but  I 

was  obliged  to  shape  their  endt.*'     Stbbvens. 

Doubtless  these  terms  are  so  far  technical,  as  that  they  aire 
drawn  from  arts  or  handycraft  trades,  occupied  with  the  knife^- 
the  axe,  plane,  or  some  such  tool ;  and  as  the  use  of  the  tools  it 
general,  the  phrases  belonging  to  them  also  pass  into  general 
use. 

(40)  no  leisure  bated]  No  interval  allowed.  In  substance  ai 
he  presently  says,  **  without  debatement  further." 

Warburton  says,  **  to  abate^  signifies  to  deduct;  this  deduction, 
when  applied  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  is  called 
an  allowance.  Hence  he  takes  the  liberty  of  using  bated  for 
aUowedr 

(41 )  /  once  did  hold  it^  as  our  statists  doy 

A  baseness  to  write  fair]     Statist  is  statesman. 

" that  he  is  wise,  a  statist.*' 

Shirley's  Humour.  Courtier,  1640. 

**  Will  screw  you  out  a  secret  from  a  statist.** 

Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady.    Stbbvbns. 

Most  of  the  great  men  of  Shakespeare^s  times,  whose*  auto- 
graphs have  been  preserved,  wrote  very  bad  hands ;  their  secre- 
taries very  neat  ones.     Blackstonb. 

'*  I  have  in  my  time,  (says  Montaigne)  scene  some,  who  by 
writing  did  earnestly  get  both  their  titles  and  living,  to  disavow 
their  apprentissage,  marre  their  pen,  and  affect  the  ignorance  of 
so  vulgar  a  qualitie,**     Florio's  translation,  l603,  p.  125.   . 

RiTSOM. 

(42)  He  bearers  put  to  suddem  deaths 

Not  8hriving«/tfiff  aUow*d]  Mr.  Steevens  has  here 
thought  proper  to  say  that  '^  Shakespeare's  negligence  of  poetic 
Justice  is  notorious ;  nor  can  we  expect  that  he  who  was  content 
to  sacrifice  the  pious  Ophelia^  should  have  been  more  scrupulous 
about  the  worthless  lives  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 
Therefore,  I  still  assert  that,  in  the  tragedy  before  us,  their 
deaths  appear  both  wanton  and  unprovoked." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Pye  has  most  justly  observed,  **  Steeven8*s 
note  on  Malone's  observation  respiting  this  fact  in  a  preceding 
passage  is  insolent  and  impudent ;  and  he  is,  as  usual,  positive 
m  the  wrong :  there  is  not  one  word  uttered  by  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenst^n  throughout  the  play  that  does  not  proclaim  them 
to  the  most  superficial  observer  as  creatures  of  the  king,  pur- 
posely employed  to  betray  Hamlet,  their  friend  and  felloi^  stu- 
dent :  the  brutal  behaviour  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  may  be  per- 
haps accounted  for  from  Shakespeare  thinking  of  the  novel  and 
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the  history  by  Saxo  Grammaticus ;  where  I  believe  a  yoong 
womaDy  from  whom  he  took  the  idea  of  Ophelia,  is  employed  to 
betray  him.''  Comments  on  the  Commentators,  8vo.  1807»  p*  326. 

Though  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  in  any  part  of  this 
drama,  that  Hamlet  knew  that  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem 
were  priry  to  this  design  of  murdering  him ;  yet  throughout,  as 
Mr.  Pye  says,  he  perfectly  understocm  that  they  were  creatures 
of  the  king,  placed  and  brought  from  a  distance  for  that  sole 
purpose,  as  spies  upon  him :  but  it  was  not  till  af\er  he  disco- 
vered that  his  own  murder  was  to  have  been  effected  by  means 
in  which  they  were  at  least  chosen  agents  and  instruments,  that, 
in  the  moment  of  discovery  and  resentment,  he  retorted  upon 
them  as  principals,  and  took  a  course  of  retaliation,  which,  m  a 
drama  at  least,  might  well  be  allowed. 

Shriving'time  is  time  of  shrifi,  or  confession.  Skrjfia  ant* 
skripta,  vox  ecclesiastica,  usurpata  de  confessione  poenitentium, 
idque  vel  de  verbi  divini  ministro,  qui  confitentem  peccatorem 
exaudit,  illique  viam  ad  resipiscendum  commonstrat ;  vel  etiam 
de  actu  peccata  confitentis,  Habemus  eam  ab  Angliae  gentis 
primis  evangelii  praesonibus,  quorum  in  Anglia  scrift  confessio- 
nem  notat,  scri/an  delictorum  confessionem  excitare,  skrioe 
apud  Chaucerum  confiteri,  alias  reprehendere,  gescrif,  censura. 
A  scribendo  base  omnia  formata  esse,  eleganti  dissertatione  pro- 
batum  dedit  vir  multe  eruditionis  H.  Gramius:  fuse  docet  in  more 
positum  fiiisse,  ut  scripio  consignarent  veteres  verbi  divini  mi- 
nistri,  qua  poena  ecclesiastica  satbfadendum  esset  pro  commissis 
peccatis.**    Ihre*s  Gloss.  Suiog.  1 76g, 

This  term  seems  to  have  obtained  much  in  the  same  way  as 
turit  came  into  use  for  judicial  process  or  legal  instruments ;  as 
it  was  in  writings  that  the  priest,  at  the  time  of  confession,  put 
down  and  delivered  the  penance  enjoined. 

A  secondary  sense,  as  stated  in  Ihre,  and  better  correspond- 
ing with  its  root,  but  now  with  us  wholly  out  of  use,  is  penance 
or  punishment. 

**  Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  thri/kJ'* 

Rom.  and  Jul.  II.  3.  Friar. 

(43  )  Thrown  out  his  angle  Jbr  my  proper  life]  i.  e.  his  mor- 
tal engines. 

An  angle  in  Shakespeare's  time  signified  a  fisliing-rod.  So, 
in  Lyly*s  Sapho  and  rhao,  1591 : 

**  Phao.  But  he  may  bless  fishmg,  that  caught  such  a  one  in 
the  sea. 
^  Venus,  It  was  not  with  an  angle^  my  boy^  but  with  a  net.** 

Malonb. 

(44)  a  chough;  but^  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possesiion  of  dirt] 
A  vain  and  idle  babbler,  but  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Buffon  describes  the  Cornish  chough,  or  red-Iegged  crow,  as 
<*  el^ant  in  figure,  lively,  restless.  His  manners  are  like  those 
of  a  jackdaw :  it  is  attracted  by  glittering  objects."  Bewick's 
Hist-  of  Birds,  8vo.  1797t  ^  77-    See  II.  H.  IV.  FaUt.  II.  3. 
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145)  ioijbr  my  compUxion, 

Oir.  Esoecdinghj  mf  lord;  it  it  very  stdiry'] 

**  —  igniculum  brumse  si  tempore  poscas, 
'*  Accipit  endromidem  ;  si  dixeris  sstuo,  sudat.*'    Juv, 

Malone. 

The  quartos  read  *'  hot,  or  my  complexion.*' 

(46)  Nay,  in  goodfaiih  s  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith']  This 
-teems  to  hare  been  the  affected  phrase  of  the  time.  Thus,  in 
Marston's  Malcontent,  1604 :  **  I  beseech  yoO,  sir^  be  covered. 
^-Noy  in  good  faithy  Jbr  my  ease.**     And  in  other  places. 

Fabmxr. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  language  of  ceremony 
in  our  author's  time.  *'  Why  do  you  stand  bareheaded?  (says 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Florio*s  Second  Frutbs,  159I9)  you  do 
yourself  wrong.  Pardon  me,  good  sir,  (replies  his  friend;)  I 
do  itybr  my  ease,** 

Again,  in  A  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  by  Massinger,  1633 : 

**  ■    Wt  Jbr  yowr  ease 

*'  You  keep  your  hat  off?"    Malonx. 

See  L.  L.  L.  V.  1.  Armado  to  Holofern. 

(47)  the  card  or  cciendar  of  gentry]  The  card  by  which  a 
gentleman  is  to  direct  his  course  ;  the  calendar  by  which  he  is 
to  choose  his  time,  that  what  he  does  may  be  both  excellent  and 
seasonable,    Johnbon. 

See  card^  Y.  l,  Haml. 

(48)  against  the  tohich  he  has  imponed]  Staked^  pledged* 
The  Quartos  read  impawned:  and  Mr.  Malone  states,  that  jng^ 
narCf  Ital.  signifies  both  to  pavm  and  to  lay  a  wager.  And  in  the 
M.  of  V.  Jessica  says, 

.  **  Why,  if  two  Gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match,  and  on 
^e  foager  lay,  there  must  be  something  else  pavm'd^**  &c.  III.  5. 

(49)  hangers']  Under  this  term  were  comprehended  four 
graduated  straps,  &c.  that  hung  down  in  a  belt  on  each  side  of 
Its  receptacle  tor  the  sword.  I  write  this,  with  a  most  gorgeous 
belt,  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  James  I.  before  me.  It 
IS  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  had  belonged  to 
the  Somerset  family. 

In  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  LUadam  (who,  when  arrested  as 
a  gentleman,  avows  himself  to  have  been  a  tailor,)  says  : 

**  ■  This  rich  sword 

**  Grew  suddenly  out  of  a  tailor's  bodkin ; 

*'  These  hangers  from  my  vails  and  fees  in  hell  :*'  &c 

i.  e.  the  tdlor's  heU;  the  place  into  which  shreds  and  remnants 
are  thrown. 
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Again,  in  the  Birth  of  M^lm,  i6€2 : 

*^  He  has  a  fair  sword,  but  his  hangers  are  fidlen.*^ 


<i 


a  rapier 


**  HatchM  with  gold,  with  hilt  and  hangcri  of  the  new 
fashion."     Rbodon  and  Irb,  1631  • 

**  The'  scaberd  was  of  silver  plate,  with  golden  hangert 
gractc"     Chapman,  II.  XI. 

Mr.  Pope  mistook  the  meaning  of  this  tc^rm,  conceiving  it  to 
signify — short  pendulous  broad  swords.     Steevbns. 

The  word  hangershta  been  misunderstood.  That  part  of  the 
girdle  or  belt  by  which  the  sword  was  suspended,  was  in  our 
poet's  time  called  the  hangers,  Minshieu,  1617 :  *'  The  kangen 
of  a  sword.  G.  Pendants  .d*esp6e,  l.  Snbcingulum/' &c.  So, 
in  an  Inventory  found  among  the  papers  of  Hamlet  Clarke,  an 
attorney  of  a  court  of  record  in  London,  in  the  year  16II,  and 
printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  LVIII.  p.  Ill : 

**  Iteniy  One  pai/re  of  girdle  and  hangers^  of  silver  purle,  and 
cullored  silke, 

**  Item,  Oiie  payre  of  girdler  and  hangers  upon  white  sattene." 

The  hangers  ran  into  an  oblique  direction  from  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  the  girdle  across  the  left  thigh,  and  were  attached 
to  the  girdle  behind.    Malone. 

(50)  edified  by  the  mar  gent"]  The  margins  of  books  in  our 
author's  day  were  stufied  with  comments,  and  references.  Dray- 
ton in  his  rolyolbion  says,  *'  If  he  have  other  authority  for  it,  I 
would  his  margine  had  bin  but  so  kinde,  as  to  have  imparted  it.*' 
Fo.  1622,  p.  277. 

Mr,  Steevens  cites  Decker's  Honest  Whore : 

» 

«• 1  read 

**  Strange  comments  in  those  margins  of  your  looks.'* 

Part  II.  l6da 

(51)  The  French  bet  against  the  Danish'}  For  this,  the  lead- 
ing of  the  quartos,  the  folios  give  but ;  manifestly  a  false  print. 
The  folio  of  1 632,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  consulted 
the  quartos,  reads  and  points  the  passage  thus:  'V that's  the 
French,  but  against,  &c." 

(52)  He  hath  one  twelve  for  mine]  So  the  folios.  In  all  the 
language  concerning  this  wager,  there  is  an  obscurity  and  .in- 
consistency, which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  explain,  or 
to  reconcile.  Here  indeed  Osric  uses  simple  terms ;  or  one  might 
be  led  to  think,  that  it  was  meant  that  he  should  throughout 
confound  himself  with  his  own  fantasticality ;  and  that  his  ideaa 
were  to  ask  for  as  much  unriddling  as  his  phraseology. 
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(53)  the  breathing  time  of  day  xvitk  me] 

*'  Bat,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, 
«'  An  after-dinner's  breath:^ 

Tr.  add  Cress.  II.  3.  Patrocl. 

(54)  This  laptoing  nins  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head"]  Pre* 
maturely  hasty,  starts  almost  before  he  has  means,  ere  he  has 
found  legs  or  message  to  carry  or  be  carried. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  Jonson's  Staple  of  News : 

€i  ■  and  coachmen 

<'  To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
*'  Like  laptvings  toith  a  shell  upon  their  heads, 
*'  Through  the  streets.*' 

And  Greene's  Never  too  Late,  l6l6:  "  Are  you  no  sooner 
hatched,  with  the  lapwing,  but  you  will  run  away  with  the  shell 
on  your  head  ?" 

And  Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour : 

**  Boldness  enforces  youth  to  hard  atchievements 
**  Before  their  time  ;  makes  them  run  forth  like  lapwings 
**  From  their  warm  nest,  part  of  the  shell  yet  sticking 
*•  Unto  their  downy  heads."    Steevens. 

(55)  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked  i/]  Was 
complaisant  with,  treated  it  with  apish  ceremony. 

There  is  a  passage  in  an  old  author,  which  so  closely  resem- 
bles the  foregoing,  that  we  may  conceive  the  idea,  and  partly 
the  phrase  itself,  to  have  been  caught,  or  rather  copied,  by 
Shakespeare  from  thence.  <*  Flatterie  hath  taken  such  habit  in 
man's  affections,  that  it  is  in  moste  men  altera  natura  :  yea,  the 
very  sucking  babes  hath  a  kind  of  adulation  towards  their  nurses 
for  the  d^gge:*  Ulpian  Fulwel's  Arte  of  Flatterie,  4to.  1579. 
Preface  to  the  Reader. 

Compliment  is  the  word  here  used  by  most  of  the  modern 
editors,  who  interpret  comply  in  that  sense  both  here  and  in  II. 
2.  Haml.,  *'  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb.'*  And  Mr. 
Reed,  who  instances  Fuller's  Holy  Warre,  p.  80 :  *'  Some  weeks 
were  spent  in  compfying,  entertainments,  and  visiting,''  adds, 
*'  To  compliment  was,  however,  by  no  means  an  unusual  teum 
in  Shakespeare's  time." 

In  Uerrick's  Poems,  8vo.  1648,  we  find  a  sinj^ular  use  of  this 
word  in  the  sense  oi  enfold  or  encircle,  and  plainly  as  a  deriva- 
tive from  the  Latin  complico* 

*'  O'ercast  a  rug  of  carded  wool ; 
''  Which,  spunge-like,  drinking  in  the  dull 
'*  Light  of  the  moon,  seem'd  to  comply 
«<  Cloudlike  the  daintie  Deitie." 
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*'  Whom  faire  Corinna  sits,  and  doth  compljf 
<<  With  yrorie  wrists  his  Laureat  head."    p.  241* 

(56)  commended  him  to  you]  Made  a  gracious  and  resnect- 
ftil  intimation.  <<  The  mayster  commaundeth  hipn  to  you.  Hems 
meus  9altac9  Hhi  impertit.^*  Vulgaria  Stanbngi^  4to.  Wynk.  de 
Worde. 

"  'Tis  a  word 
**  0£ commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
«  Delivered  by  a  friend/'     Two  G.  of  V.  Prot  I.  % 

(Sf)  the  readiness  is  alU  Since  t^o  man'  has  aught  of  what  he 
katesy  tohat  is^t  to  leave  betimes?  Let  be]  **  Ripeness  is  all,**  is  a 
reflection  upon  leaving  life  made  by  Edgar  in  Lear,  V.  2.  Then 
*'  since  no  man  has  (i.  e.  has  any  secure  hold,  or  can  properly 
be  denominated  the  possessor,  of )  any  portion  of  that  which  he 
leaves,  or  must  leave,  behind  him,  of  what  moment  is  it,  that 
this  leave-taking,  or  the  parting  with  a  possession  so  frail,  should 
be  made  early  ?  Let  things  take  their  course  !**  The  reading  of 
the  quartos,  adopted  by  the  modern  editors,  is  ''  Since  no 
man  of  aucht  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let 
be.'*  And  this.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  may  mean,  **  since  no  man 
knotvs  auffht  of  the  state  of  life  which  he  leaves,  since  he  cannot 
judge  what  other  years  may  produce,  why  should  he  be  afraid 
o£ leaving  life  betimes?  Why  should  he  dread  an  early  death, 
of  which  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  an  exclusion  of  happiness, 
or  an  interception  of  calamity  ?  I  despise  the  superstition  of  au* 
gury  and  omens,  which  has  no  ground  in  reason  or  piety ;  my 
(Comfort  is,  that  I  cannot  fall  but  by  the  direction  of  FVovi- 
dence.'* 

•     (58)  But  in  niy  terms  of^  honour,  I  stand  alo^    There  is  a 
liassage  somewhat  similar  Jn  The  Maid*s  Tragedy : 

♦'  Eved.  Will  you  forgive  me  then  ? 

«*  Mel.  Stay,  I  must  ask  mine  honour  first"    Stbevbh  t. 

(59)  III  the  cup  an  union]  In  the  first  quarto  we  have  unices 
which  in  the  subsequent  quarto  copies  was  made  ov^jr.  An 
union  is  a  very  precious  pearl.  See  Bullokar's  English  Exposi- 
tor, l6l6,  and  florio's  Ital.  Diet.  1598,  in  v.    Malonb. 

'^  Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra's  union,**    Solim.  and  Perseda. 

**  And  hereupon  it  is  that  our  daintfes  and  delicates  here  at 
Rome,  &c.  call  them  unions,  as  a  man  would  say  singular  and  by 
themselves  alone.**     Holland's  Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 

In  If  yovi  know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody,  P.  II.  i^.  Sir 
lliomas  Greaham  says : 
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''  Here  16,000  pound  at  one  clap  goes. 

**  Instead  of  sugar,  Gresham  drinks  tkis  pearie 

**  Unto  his^queen  and  mistress.'* 

Pearls  were  supposed  to  possess  an  exhilarating  quality. 
Thus,  Bandelet.  Lib.  I.  de  Testae,  c.  xv :  <*  Unumes  quae  h  con<« 
chis  &c.  valde  cordiales  sunt."     Stbbvens. 

(60)  The  ^ueen  carouses  to  thy  fortune^  Handef]  In  humbler 
language,  drinks  good  luck  to  you.    So  David  and  Bethsabe, 

1599: 

**  With  full  carouses  to  his  fortune  past.*'     Stkbvens. 

(61)  make  a  inamton  i^ni£\     Make  child's  play,  trifle  with  me. 

**  '  so  citizen  a  tvofi/oit,  as 

**  To  seem  to  die  ere  sick."    Cymb.  IV.  2.  Imog. 

**  "  Shall  a  beardless  ho^ 

*^  A  cocker'd  silken  wanton^  brave  our  fields* 

<'  And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil,"  &c. 

K.  John*  V.  1.  Bast. 

(62)  We  here  find  LaerteSi  who  was  not  wounded  till  after 
Hamlet,  first  dying  of  a  poison,  described  as  singularly  quick  in 
its  operation ;  and  advising  Haiolet,  who  is  made  to  support  a 
conversation  some  time  afterwards,  of  a  danger,  of  which  he  was 
not  then  aware.  The  purposes  of  the  drama  might  require  that 
Hamlet  should  survive,  and  the  same,  i.  e.  the  same  quantity  or 
degree  of  poison,  may  affect  diflerent  habits  differently ;  but 
the  poison  of  the  **  anointed"  sword,  which  had  first  entered  tlie 
body  and  was  steeped  with  the  blood  of  Hamfet,  must,  one  would 
think,  in  the  second  instance,  have  lost  something  of  its  active 
quality,  and  would  consequently  have  been  more  slowly  operative 
upon  Laertes. 

(63)  {as  this  fell  sergeant,  deaths 

Is  strict  in  ^u  arrest,)]     Bailiff,  or  sheriff's  officer. 

«*  ■  when  that  Jell  arrest^ 

'*  Without  all  bail^  shall  carry  me  away, — ."     Sonn.  74. 

Malone. 

(64)  The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spiHt'\  Over- 
powers, exults  over ;  no  doubt  an  image  taken  from  the  lofty 
ctUTiage  of  a  victorious  cock.    Mr.  Steevens  quotes 

*<  Shall  I  ?  th'  embassadress  of  gods  and  men, 
**  That  puird  proud  Phoebe  from  her  brightsome  sphere^ 
'*  And  dark'd  Apollo*s  countenance  with  a  word, 
**  Be  cncr-cromai  and  breathe  without  revenge  f 

Lingua,  16Q7. 
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<'  Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Iberian  pride, 
**  That  oner^crowetk  all  the  world  beside.*' 

Hall's  Sat.  V.  x 

This  phrasei  which  oflen  occurs  in  the  controversial  pieces  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  1593,  is  also  found  in  Chapman's  Odyssey: 

'*  —  and  told  his  foe 

**  It  was  not  fair,  nor  equal,  t'  overcrow 

««  The  poorest  guest—.'*    B.  XXF. 

Mr.  M alone  instances  <<  These  noblemen  laboured  with  tooth 
and  nayle  to  over^crino^  and  consequently  to  overthrow,  one  an- 
other." Holingsh.  Hist,  of  Ireland :  and  the  epistle  prefixed  to 
Nashe^S  Apology  of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  ]  593 :  *^  About  two 
yeeres  since  a  certayne  demi-divine  took  upon  him  to  set  his 
foote  to  mine,  and  over-croiaoe  me  with  comparative  terms.'* 

See  *<  grunt  and  sweat,**  III.  2.  Haml. 

(65)  occurrenti]  The  word  in  use  at  that  day  for  occurrenoei. 
**  A  newes-monser  tels  him  there  are  excellent  and  happ^ 
occurrents  abroad.*'  Is.  Healy's  Theophrastus,  J8mo»  loU^ 
p.  32. 

(66)  Now  cracks  a  noble  heartj 

*^  If  thou  liv*st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

"  That  even  cracks  for  woe.**    III.  1.  Cerimon. 

(67)  .        O  proud  death! 

What  featt  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  ceU]  *«  How  art 
thou  glutted,  what  feast  is  now  at  hand  in  the  open  tlirown  ^tes 
of  thy  insatiable,  endless,  everlasting  cell  ?*'  We  have  in  I.  5. 
'<  efmto/ blazon,"  Ghost. 

This  wide  waste  of  spoil,  this  quarry  or  pile  Of  noble  and  royal 
victims^  vat  once  his  trophy  and  prey,  is  represented  as  a  provi- 
sion for  a  feast,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  when  in  I.  H. 
VI.  Talbot  tells  his  son, 

**  Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death.*     IV.  5. 

And  in  K.  John,  IF.  2.  Bast. 

*^  And  now  Death  feasts,  mousing  the  fiesh  of  men.'* 

This  allusion  has  no  doubt  some  connexion  with  the  usage  of 
all  the  northern  nations,  their  Ambarvalia  or  Arval  suppers  re- 
ferred to  by  Hanvlet,  I.  2. 

<*  The  funeral  bak'd  meats 
*'  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.** 

An  usage,  which  also  probably  originated  in  the  ancient  cere- 
monies of  most  nations;  their  parentalia,  or  oblations  to  the 
ntanes  of  the  dead. 
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(68)  give  order f  that  these  bodies 

High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view]  This  idea  was  ap- 
parently ta£:en  from  Arthur  Brooke's  Tragicall  Hjstory  of  Ro- 
raeu3  and  Juliet,  1562 : 

**  The  prince  did  straight  ordaine^  the  corset  that  wer 

foundoy 
**  Should  be  set  forth  upon  a  stage  hye  raised  from  the 

grounde/*  &c.    Stebvbns. 

(^)  Of  carnal,  blood^f  and  unnatural  acts]  Of  sanguinary 
and  unnatural  acts,  to  which  the  perpetrator  was  instigated  by 
concupiscence,  or,  to  use  our  poet's  own  words,  by  **  carnal 
•tixiffs."  The  sj^ker  alludes  to  the  murder  of  old  Hamlet  by 
his  brother,  previous  to  his  incestuous  union  with  Gertrude. 

Malo^e. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT* 


/ 


B 


*  As  YOU  LIKE  IT.]  ShakespeftFe  has  followed  l«odge*8  Ro- 
salynd^  or  Enphu^'  Golden  Logaoje»^  4to.  iSQO,  more  exactly 
than  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such  worthless 
oriffinals ;  and  has  sketched  some  of  nis  principay^  charactef8| 
and  borrowed  a  few  expressions  from  it.  His  imitations^  &c, 
however^  are  in  general  too  insignificant  to  merit  transcription. 
It  should  be  obseryed,  that  the  characters  of  Jaques,  the 
Clown f  and  Audrey,  are  entirely  of  the  poet's  own  formation. 

Although  1  hfive  never  met  with  any  edition  of  this  comedy 
before  the  year  1623,  it  is  evidenti  that  such  a  publication  w^ 
at  least  designed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  vohime  of  the 
entries  at  Stationers'  Hall,  ar^  pUced  two  leaves  of  irr^golur 
prohibitions^  notes,  &c.    Among  these  are  the  follQwin^  : 

Aug.  4. 
**  A$  you  like  it,  a  book.     •    •     •    •     ^ 
f*  Hemty  ike  Fift,  a  book.     •    .    .      >to  be  staid.'* 
**  The  Comedy  of  Muck  Ado,  a  book.  J 
The  dates  scattered  over  these  plays  are  from  1596  to  l6l5. 

Stkevbns. 

This  comedy y  I  believe,  was  written  in  10QO.  See  my  At- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakeipeare*s  Flayt. 

Malonk. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke»  Uving  in  Exile. 

Frederick,  Brother  to  the  Duke,  and  Usurper  of 

his  Dominions. 
Amiens,)   Lords  attending  upon  Me  Duke  in  hU 
JaqueSy  )  Banishment. 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtier  attending  upon  Frederick. 
Charles,  his  Wrestler. 


Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 


^^^"!'    \  Servants  to  Oliver. 
Dennis,  ) 

Touchstone,  a  Clotvn. 

Sir  Oliver  Mat-text,  a  Vicar. 

& }  **^''*^- 

William,  a  Country  FeUoWj  in  hoe  with  Audrey* 
A  Person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  banished  Duke« 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  Wench. 

Lords  belonging  to  the  two  Dukes;  Pages,  F0- 

resterSy  and  other  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  lies.Jrst,  near  Oliver's  House;  qfier- 
wards,  partly  in  the  Usurper^ s  Court j  and  partly 
in  the  Forest  g^  Arden. 

The  Ibt  of  the  persons  was  added  by  Mr.  Roire.    JomrsoK. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

t 

An  Orchard^  near  01iver*s  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but  poor  a*  thou-  lesT^' 
sand  crowns ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  bro-  - 
ther,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well  :*  and  there 


*  As  I  remember^  Adam,  ii  tMU— lo  ^ed  me  welt]  Thrown 
out  with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  most  familiar  dialogue^  the 
]anffuage  of  Shakespeare  receives  here,  as  we  conceive,  ^e  fol- 
lowmg  easy  and  natural  interpretation : 

**  It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  [my  father  in 
his]  will,  but  poor  a  (i.  e.  the  poor  pittance  of  a)  thousand 
crowns ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  [it  was,  or  he  there]  charged  my 
brother  upon  his  blesiiing  to  breed  me  well/* 

The  question  then  is,  whether  instead  of  this,  our  author*s 
text  as  delivered  down  to  us,  and  his  natural,  but  uncon- 
nected, dialogue,  vre  are  to  substitute  (and  that  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  comedy,  and  conversation  between  a  master  and  a  ser- 
vant) the  new  punctuation  and  argrumentative  formality  adopted 
by  the  modern  editors  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gives  it  taus : 
'*  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fiishion  bequeathed 
nie»    By  will,  but  a  peor,'*  &c. 

Hiit  substitution  appears  to  us  hard  and  unnatural:  and 


6  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  acti. 

begins  my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps 
at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit: 
for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  un* 
kept.*  For  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman 
of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of 
an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides, 
'  that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired: 
but  I,  his  brother^ -gam  natliing  under  him  but 
growth ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dun^* 
hills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this 
nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  some- 
thing that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance^  seems 
to  take  from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds, 
bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  mines  "^  my  gentility  with  my  education. 
This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit 
of  my  father,  which  I  thirik  is  within  me,  begins 
to  mutiny  against  this  servitude :  I  will  no  longer 
endiif e  it,  though  yet  I  know  ho  wis^  remedy  tkow 
to  avoid  it. 


Enter  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart)  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 


the  real  text,  on  the  Cootrary,  in  the  true  character,  and  spirit  of 
ail  dialogue  on  such  an  occasion  between  such  parties. 
iThis  phraseology,  poor  a,  is  not  yet  altogetoer  disused. 

*  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept]    Detains.     See  Two  6.  of  ▼• 
Valent.  1. 1. 

'«  Home-keeping  y^6ut^s  hute  eVet  hotneljr  wits.'' 

^  his  countenancel     The  mode  of  his  carriage  towards  me. 

^  mines  with  my  education]     By  Wdbt  of  culture  sapa  and  de- 
feats. 


sc.  A  AS  YOU  LIRE  IT. 


OUk  Now^  sir  f  wkst  make  you  here  ?* 

Oi^.  Nothing:  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you,  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of 
yours,  with  idleness. 

,  Qm^  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employ'd,  and  be 
na^ught  awhile/'^ 

OBif  Shall  I  keep  youf  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
theoi?  What  prodiffal  portkn.  have  I  spent,  that  I 
tbould  come  to  sucm  penury  i 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

OmL*  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchards 

Ou.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

,Obl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before^^^  knows 
me.  I  know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in 
the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know 
pie  :  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  bet- 
ter, in  that  you  are  the  £rst-born ;  but  the  same 
tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there 
twenty  brothers  betwixt  us:  I  have  as  much  of 
my  father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your 
coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence/^^ 

Oli.  What,  boy! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  tbis» 

Oll  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain :  ^♦^  I  am  the  youngest  son 
of  sir  Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father ;  and  he 
is  thrice  a  villain,  that  says,  such  a  father  begot 
villains :  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not 

• 

*  lokit  make  you  here]  Do  you.  M.  W.  of  W.  IV.  2.  Mrs. 
Page.  We  find  the  phrase  in  the  same  sense,  with  the  same 
play  upon  the  word  between  the  king  and  Costard,  in  L,  L.  L. 
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take  this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had 
pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so;  thou  hast 
railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient ;  for  your  fa- 
ther's remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Oel.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  ^ou  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  ob* 
souring  ancl  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman*like 
qualities :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  tl^erefore  allow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or 
give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
testament ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oll  And  what  wilt  thoii  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in:  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oll  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward?  Most  true,  I 
have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be  with 
my  old  master !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a 
word.  \^Exeunt Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me? 
I  will  physick  your  rankness/  and  yet  give  no  thou- 
sand crowns  neither.     Holla,  Dennis  I 


Enter  Dennis. 


Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

*  rankntu^     Fulness  and  insolence. 


'  / 
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Olf.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.     [Ejcit  Dennis.T— Twill  be  a 
good  way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 


Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  monsieur  Charles ! — what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
old  news :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his 
younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntair 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrJch 
the  new  duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good 
ieave^*^  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter, be  banished  with  her  father. 

CffA.  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cou- 
sin, so  loves  her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles 
bred  together,  that  she  would  have  followed  her 
exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at 
the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than 
his  own  daughter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as 
they  do. 

Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,^^^  and  a  many  merrv  men  with  him ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng- 
land:  they  say,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to 
him  every  day, ;  and  fleet ^''^  the  time  carelessly,  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  world. 
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Olt.  WhM,  joir  wrestle  to-morrow  befoire  the 

new  duke  ? 

CtiA^  Marry,  do  I^  sir ;  aad  I  came  ta  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  un- 
derstand, that  your  youneer  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  m  disguis'd  against  me 
to  try  a  rail :  To-morrow,  sir,  J  wrestle  for  my 
credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some 
broken  limb,  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother 
is  but  young,  and  tender ;  and,  for  your  loye,  I 
wcmld  DC  loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own 
honour,  if  he  com^  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love 
to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal  i  that 
either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or 
brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  ip 
that  it  is  ft  thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogedier 
against  my  will. 

Oli.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite. 
I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.  V\\  tell  thee, 
Charles,  it  is  the  stubbornest  young  fellow  of 
France ;  fiiU  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of 
every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  con- 
triver against  me  his  natural  brother;  therefore  use 
thy  discretion ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his 
neck  as  his  finger :  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't; 
for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  cb 
not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise 
against  thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  trea- 
cherous device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  hieans  or  other :  for, 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there 
is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living. 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anato- 
mize him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep, 
and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  i  came  hither  to  you : 
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If  he  eome  fo-mdrrcnr,  111  give  him  his  psymeiit : 
If  ever  he  go  alone  again,  111  never  wrestle  for 
prise  more :  And  so,  God  keep  your  worship ! 

[Exit. 

Oli.  Farewell  good  Charles.— Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester  :*  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ; 
for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  he.  Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  schoolM, 
and  yet  learned ;  fall  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts 
enchantingly''  beloved ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own 
people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether 
misprised  :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler 
shall  clear  all:  nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle "" 
the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.       [Exit. 


SCENE  II. 


A  Laxon  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  co^^  be 
merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  [I]  were  merrier  }^ 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banithed 

*  ttir  tkU  gamnhr]  Stimulate,  urge  to  die  encounler  Uits 
adventurer ;  person  disposed  to  try  his  fortune  at  this  game. 

^  enckantingly']  To  a  degree  that  could  only  be  supposed  to 
be  the  effect  of  spell  or  incantation,  *'  Cotgrave.  interprets  the 
word  charmingfyr    Todd*s  Diet. 

*  kindU]  Instigate  to  the  undertaking.  See  *'  enUnJtt  you 
unto  the  crown.'*  Maob.  1. 8.  Banq. 

f  1  xvere  merrier]    I  was  added  by  Pope. 
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father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy  bap 
nished  rather,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke 
my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could 
have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine ; 
so  would'st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me 
were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again 
in  affection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I 
break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster :  therefore, 
my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports :  let  me  see ;  What  think  you  of  falling  in 
love? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr  ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal: 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further 
in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush 
thou  may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife. 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  equally.  ^"^ 

Ros.  I  would,  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true :  for  those,  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest;  and  those,  that  she 
makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favour'dly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office 
to  nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 
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Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No  ?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  crea* 
ture,  may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? 
Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  for- 
tune, hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off 
the  argument  ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na* 
ture;  when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the 
cutter  off  of  nature's  wit. 

CELk  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work 
neither,  but  nature's?  who  perceiveth*  our  natu- 
rsd  wits  too  duU  to  reason  oi  such  goddesses,  hath 
sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone:  for  always 
the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
wits. — How  now,  wit?  whither  wander  you? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  mes9enger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naueht :  now,  I'll  stand 
to  it,' the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard 
was  good;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  iov- 
sworn /^^ 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 


*  who  pereehetK]    **  Who,  [masmucb  as  she]  perceif  eth.*' 
The  fo.  of  lOS2  reads  fercehbig. 
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Ceu  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were: 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearii^  by 
his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  hao,  he 
had  sworn  it  away,  before  ever  he  saw  those  pan- 
cakes or  that  mustard. 

Cbl.  Pr*y thee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest  ? 

'  Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  iRither, 
loves. 

RosS^^^  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour 
him  enough :  speak  no  more  of  him ;  you'll  be 
wTnp*d  for  taxation,*  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
widely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cejl.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true :  for  t»ace  th# 
little  vat,  that  fools  have,  was  silenced,^  the  Uttle 
foolery,  that  wise  men  have,  makes  a  great  shpw. 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 


Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ros.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

C^L.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros.  TTien  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Cel.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable.  Bon  jouTy  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  What's 
the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

*  wU^'dfor  tajf<aum\  Whipped,  ihe  ufvfd  pu^ishine^t  of  foab 
fior  scandal.    See  **  taxing,*'  It.  J.  Jaques. 

^  xoas  iiUnced]  Their  former  unbridled  liberty  of  censure  and 
mockery  began im>w  pcobahly  to  b.e.put  at  leait  Wl4^  ^09^  ^' 
straint,  as  Dr.  Johnson  intimatef. 
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€bl.  I^ort  ?  Of  what  colour  ? 

Zb  Beau.  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  ^all  I 
answer  you? 

Rqs.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.' 

>     Touch.  Nay,  i£  I  keqp  not  my  rani(. 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell.^ 

Lb  Beau.  ¥ou  amase  me,  ladies :  I  would  Jiave 
told  you  of  good  wrestUog,  which  you  «b^ve  lost 
Ithe .^ght  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  msmner  of  the  wr^atling^ 

Lb  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if 
it  jUease  ^our  lady«hij)s,  you  may  see  the  end  %  for 
th|e  ibe&t  is  yet  to  do,;  and  h^i^,  wh^re  you  are, 
th^  are  coming  to  perform  ^t. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
b^ned. 

ImB^Bbaxx.  There  comes  an  old  onw},  and  his 
three  sons, 

Cbl.  1  could  match  this  banning  with  an  old 
tale. 

Lb  Beau.  Three  proper •  young  men,  of  excel- 
lent growth  and  presence ; ' 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  hncmn 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents^ ^^"^ 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with ' 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a 

*  laid  on  with  a  trowel]  Coarsely,  without  selection  or  care 
in  the  distribution.  We  hare  a  familiar  phrase  somewhat  similar, 
**  lugg^  in  head  aB4  shoulden." 

^  keep  not  my  rank'  loseti  tk(  old  itndt]  Rank  is  fualkgDor 
place.    The  unsaroury  perversion  of  Rosalind's  is  obvious. 

*jwtfMr1  Orgoed4igore<airip«iparti«i.  fleeTwoO.orV. 
aOutl.  IV.  1. 
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moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third :  Yonder  they  lie  ;  the 
poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiM 
dole  over  them,  that  alt  the  beholders  take  his  part 
with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  spOrt,  monsieur,  that 
the  ladies  have  lost  ? 

Lb  Beau.  "Wliy,  this  that  I  speak  of. , 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day ! 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard,  brealang  of 
ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
musick  in  his  sides  ?*  is  there  yet  another  dotes 
upon  rib-breaking  ?-r-Shall  we  see  this  wrestling, 
cousin? 

Le  Beau*  You  must,  if  you  stay  here:  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming:  Let  us 
now  stay  and  see  it. 


Flourish.    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Or- 
lando, Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  suc- 
tressfuUy. 

*  iee  thu  broken  mutie  in  ku  sidet]    Wttnen  the  craA  made 
1>y  his  broken  bones ;  get  so  rough  s  handling. 
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Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  ?  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Itos.  Ay,  my  liege  ?  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  - 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man/    In  pity 
of  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated :  Speak  to  him, 
ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so  ;  TU  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  prin- 
cess calls  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,**  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler  ?^'^^ 

Oel.  N09  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  chal- 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with 
him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  witn  youreyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,*  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  at- 
tempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not 

*  oddi  in  the  man]  This  should  seem  to  be^  the  challenger  is 
80  little  of  a  match. 

The  modern  editors  read  mat. 

^  I  attend  them]  Those  of  tlie  princess's  party,  or  the  prin- 
cesses. 

*"  Ify^^  <AV  yourself  vUh  your  eyet ,  &c.]  If  you  did  not  aban- 
don the  use  of*your  senses,  if  not  blinded  and  presumptuous, 
you  would,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  use  your 'own  eyes  to  see^  or 
your  omk  judgment  to  know  yourself:  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
Wfuld  couHcl  you. 

C 
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therefore  be  misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit 
to  the  duke,  that  the  wrestling  might  Hot  go  for- 
ward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts ;  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty/ 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one 
shamed  that  was  never  gracious  ;*>  if  killed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so :  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world 
no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the 
world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  sup- 
plied when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Faie  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
80  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace  ;  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily 
persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

*your  hard  thoughts,  wherein  I  confess.  Sec]  Admitting,  as 
I  do,  that  I  incur  much  guiit  by  the  very  act  of  denying,  &c. 

^  ujas  never  gracious]  Acceptable.  **  Goring  waa  no  more 
gracious  to  Prince  Rupert  than  Wilmot  had  been."  Chiendon. 
B.  VIII. 
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Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellpw  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown.    Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Oel.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Oel.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of 
sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 

man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleasa  me  with  this     ' 

deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth ; 
I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[^Exeunt  Duke  Fred.  Train^  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that 

calling/ 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  hi^  son, 

*  catting']    AppellatioD,  or  DMae. 

C  8 
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I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart, — Sir,  you  have  well  deserved : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love, 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded'  all  promise. 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

:  Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  Turn  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me;   one  out  of  suits  with  for- 

tune,^''^ 
That  could  give  more — but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means.*" 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.         Ay : — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentlemam 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?     My  better 
parts "" 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block/'^^ 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back :  My  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes : 
ni  ask  him  what  he  would : — ^Did  you  call,  sir  ? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

'  *  But  justly  9  as  you  have  exceeded^  ^c]     Only,  or  in  that  de- 

gree, in  which  you  have,  &c.    The  fo.  of  1032  reads  <*  all  m^ 
promise.'* 

^  That  could  give  more-^but  that  her  hand  lacks  means']     Who 
feels  disposed  to  give  more,  were  her  ability  greater. 

*  letter  parts']    Macbeth  says, 

'«  For  it  has  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man.*'     V.  6. 

i.  e.  his  spirit.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  by  these  terms 
spMk  ana  sense  were  meant  here. 
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Cel.  Will  you  ^o^  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you : — Fare  you  welL 

\Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Ceua. 

Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon 
..ny  tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 


Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

O  poor  Orlando !  thou  art  overthrown ; 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee« 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel 
you 
To  leave  this  place :  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition/ 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done* 
The  duke  is  humorous  ;*"  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me 
this; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ?  ! 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter ^'^^  is  his  daughter: 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  diu^e. 
And  here  detain  d  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 

*  condition]    State  and  temper.    See  Two  G.  of  V.  Lannce. 
III.  1. 

^  humoroui]    Capriciour.    **  Wraps  me  in  a  moit  hnmorout 
iadnest.'*    III.  1.  Jaquea^ 
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Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece ; 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 

But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 

And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 

Will  suddenly  break  forth, — Sir,  fare  you  well ; 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well ! 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  j 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  !  [Exit. 


SCENE  HI. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind; — Cupidhave 
mercy  ! — Not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
a\ray  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up: 
when  the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  ana 
the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father  :•  O, 
how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world  ! 

*  my  child?  $  father]    The  father  of  my  children,  if  ever  I  hare 
any:  for  him,  who  has  my  a£Pections. 
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Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery;  if  we  walk  not  in  the 
trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Eos.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

• 

Ros.  I  would  try ;  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have 
him. 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  these  jests 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  sir  Rowland's  youngest 
son? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,*  I  should 
hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly;'' 
yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve 
well?** 

*  By  ihii  kmd  of  choie]    By  this  hunting  of  consequencef. 

^  hated  dearly]  Extremely.  See  "  dearest  toe,"  Haml.  I.  %. 
liaml. 

*  hate  him  not^Jor  my  sake.  ^ 

Cel.  IFhy  should  I  not  f  doth  he  not  deserve  toeU]  Meaning  ta 
be  understood  by  reference  to  that  which  had  preceded,  i«  e. 
upon  a  principle  stated  by  yourself;  *'  because  my  father  hated 
his  father,  does  he  not  well  deserve  by  me  to  be  hated  I**  wbOe 
Rosalind,  taking  the  words  simply,  and  without  any  reference, 
replies,  <'  Let  me  loVe  him  for  that ;"  i.  e.  for  that  he  well  de^ 
serves. 
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« 

llos.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  I  do : — Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 


Enter  Duke  Frederick,  a^V/i  Lords. 

Duke  F.   Mistress,  despatch    you   with    your 
safest  haste. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be^st  found 
So  near  our publick  court  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  diest  tor  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 
If  with  myself  1  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires  ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantick, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  1  offend  your  highness. 

DpKB  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
ITiey  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yetyour  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor: 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's 
enough.     " 

Ros.  So  was  I,  when  your  highness  took  his 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highness  banish'd  him  : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
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What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia;,  we  stay'd  her  for  your 
sake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  ranged  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse  ;" 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee  j  and  her 

smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  tney  pity  her. 
Ihou  art  a  fool:  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous. 
When  she  is  gone :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  passed  upon  her ;  she  is  banished. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my 
liege; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool : — You,  niece,  provide 
yourself ; 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[^Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

•     Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou 

go? 

*  rcmorst\    CompassioD.    See  Temp.  V.  i,  Prosp. 
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Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more griev'd  than  lam. 

lios.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish 'd  me,  his.  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not 

Cel.  No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the 
love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one ;' 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us  : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you,** 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale,*" 
Say  what  thou  canst,  TU  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shalt  we  go  ? 

Cel  .  To  seek  my  uncle. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  ? 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

•     Cel.  ni  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 

?  Which  teacheth  thee,  &c.]  That  warmth  of  feeling,  which 
caDDot  do  less  than  instruct  thec^  that,  &c.  Dr.  Johnson  offers, 
as  a  similar  phraseology :  **  you  know  not  the  law,  which 
teaches  you  to  do  right." 

^  take  your  change  upon  you]     Encounter  this  reverse. 

*  Fofy  hy  this  heaven^  nom  at  our  sorrotot  pale]  This  passage 
may  be  interpreted  either  "  by  this  heaven,  or  the  lieht  of  hea- 
ven, with  its  lustre  faded  in  sympathy  with  our  feehngs  :'*  or, 
**  for,  by  this  heaven,  now  we  have  reached,  now  we  are  at  the 
utmost  verge  or  pointy  in  this  extremity  or  crisis  of  our  fate,"  &c. 
(for  such  it  was)  as  this  word  is  used  in  the  Wint.  T.  IV.  3. 
Autol. 

**  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pa/<." 
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And  with  a  kind  of  uraber  smirch  my  face,* 
The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  wc  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not*  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe**  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
Well  have  a  swashing^'^  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
Tif)Eit  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a 
man? 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own 

page, 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my 
state ; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

jRo.s:.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assayed  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with 
me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let  s  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight:  Now  go  in  we*  content,  ^ 

To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Eaeunt  leax"' 

*  Afid  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face]  Umber  is  a 
dusky  yellow-coloured  earth,  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy. 

Malome. 

In  the  Chor.  IV  H.  V.  we  have,  '<  the  battle's  umber'd/acer 
Smirch  is  soil,  smear.  '*  The  mirchen  worm-eaten  tapestry.** 
Much  ado,  &c.  III.  3.  Borach. 

^- curtie-axe]    Cutlace,  broadsword.    Johnson. 
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ACT  11.    SCENE  I. 


The  Forest  of  AvAen. 

Enter  Duke  senior ^  Amiens,  and  other  Lords  in 

the  dress  of  Foresters. 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in 
exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  4:hat  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Her€  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter*s  wind  ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, — 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly' persuade  me  what  I  am/ 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  j^*^ 

*  Hath  not  oUctutom^-' 
Are  not  these  woodi'-^Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty — 
Thatfeelir^ly  ftersuade  me  xiohat  lam]  Wherever  the  coune 
of  thought  admits  it,  Shakespeare  is  accustomed  to  conttnae  the 
form  ofs^^ukms  which  he  first  falls  upon ;  and  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  in  which  he  repeats  the  word  not,  appears  to  be— 
<*  The  penalty  here^  properly  speakin^ry  b  not,  or  scarce  is, 
physically  felt,  because  the  suffering  it  occasions,  sharp  as  it 
otherwise  might  be  called,  turns  so  much  to  account  in  a  moral 
sense/'  The  construction  of  **  which,  when  it  blows,'*  is  **  ai 
which,  or  which  blowing."  The  modem  editors,  following 
Theobald,  for  not,  read  but:  as  we  conceive^  unnecessarily.  StiU 
the  word  '*  feelingly,"  used  at  the  end  of  this  passage  in  an 
affirmative  sense,  afler  <<  feel**  had  been  brought  forward^ 
coupled  with  a  negative,^  certainly  makes  a  confusion,  if  it  be 
not  said  to  fiivour  Theobald's  alteration.  • 
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And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in   trees,   books  in  the  running 

brooks,  ^'^ 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it:  Happy  is  your 
grace,    •- 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,^'^  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,^*^ 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  hint),  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  :  ^'^ 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester 'd  stag, 
That  from  the  huntefs'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did'  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears ^^^ 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholv  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swifl  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears, 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream  ;• 

% 

•  needless  stream]    Stream,  that  needed  not,  that  wanted  no 
supply.    Much  in  the  sense  in  which  Lear  says,  *^  age  is  unner 


\ 
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Poor  deer^  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do^  giving  thy  sum  of  mwe 
To  that  which  had  too  much:*    Then  being  alone. 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friend  ;  ^ 
*Tis  right,  quoth  he  ;  this  misery  doth  part 
Thejlux  of  company:  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  Ay^  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; "" 
*  Tisjust  the  fashion :'  Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
•  io,  i6sa.  The  body  of  [the]*  country,  city,  court. 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up,^''^ 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation ? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
menting 
•  Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place ; 

cetiar^f**  II.  4*  i.  e.  superfluous  lumber,  what  might  be  spared, 
needlets. 

*  My  ium  of  more  io  that  tiAich  had  too  much] 

**  —  in  a  river  — 

**  Upon  whose  weeping  margin  she  was  set, 

**  Luce  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet.*' 

Lover's  Complaint 

*'  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
**  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  mvch.*^ 

Ill  H.  VI.  ( v.  4.)    Stmvbns. 

^Jiriend]  The  modern  editors  have  substituted  /Hewif.*  but 
Mr.  Whiter  obsenres,  **  the  singular  is  oAen  used  K>r  the  plural 
with  a  sense  more  abstracted;  and  therefore  in  many  instances 
more  poetical.'^    Specimen  of  a  Commentary^  8vo.  1794»  p.  15. 

^greasy  citizens']  ''By  other  men's  losses  to  enrich  and 
greaze  themselves."  Newton^s  Lemnie*s  Touchstone  of  Com- 
plexions,  12mo.  1581|  p.  56»  b. 
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I  love  to  cope  him*  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter* 

2  Lord.  I'll  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Ej^euvt. 


SCENE  11. 


A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords^  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  no  man  saw 
them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early, 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

S  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  (s)  at  whom 
so  ofl 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman. 
Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gallant 
hither ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 

*  cope  Mm]    Encounter.    "  Oipe  malicious  ceniurera."  H. 
VIII.  L  a.  Wolt.    "  Gyeyour  wife/'  Othel  IV.  1.  lago. 
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ACT  U. 


ril  make  him  find  him  :  do  this  suddenly  ; 

And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail ^^ 

To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.     \ExtuuU 


SCENE  III. 


Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam^  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  ? — O,  my  gentle 

master, 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory^'®^ 
Of  old  sir  Rowland  !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ? ,  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome* 
The  bonny  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ?** 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 
No  more  do  yours;  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  y oii. "" 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  ? 

Orl.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  tnis  roof 


*  fond  to  voercomi]    Simple,  of  so  little  thought,  as  to,  d*c. 

^  bonfiff  prizer  of  the  humorous  duke]    Gallant  prize-fighter  of 
the  capricious  duke.    See  I.  2.  Le  Beau. 

*  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you] 

'*  Breathiiig  like  sancti/ied  and  pioys  bonds, 
«  The  better  to  deceive.*'    Haml.  I.  3.  Polon. 
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The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother  j  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son ;  I  will  not  call  him  son*— 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
^  To  bum  the  lodgmg  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  ;^ou  within  it:  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  wiU  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,  *  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have 

me  go? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg 

my  food  ? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  commcHi  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,**  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so:  I  have  five  hundred 

crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  iame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, « 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !  Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you :  Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 

*  place]    Abiding-place,  place  of  lecurity  for  you. 

^  a  diverted  Uood]    Affections  alienated  and  turned  out  of 
their  natural  course ;  as  a  stream  of  water  is  said  to  be  diverted, 

*  and  he  that  doth  the  rwem/eed,  &c,]    St.  Luke,  xii.  6.  and 
M.    DoucK. 


/ 
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For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood : 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ;^**^ 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 
1*11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man  ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,* 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  riot  fm-  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having:**  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But  poor  old  man,  thou  prun  st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  Heu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together : 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent ^ 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years *^  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master  s  debtor. 

*  Tke  constant  service  of  the  antique  worUf]  Invariably  faithfhl. 

^  Even  with  the  having'}  Even  with  the  promotion  gained  by 
service  is  service  extinguished.    Johnson. 

*  The  fo.  of  1632  concurs  with  that  of  1623,  and  readi 
**  seventy  :'*  but  tlie  second  line  following  demonstrates,  that  it 
was  a  misprint  in  1623. 


* 
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SCENE  IV. 


The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  in  bot/*s  clothes,  Celia  drest  like 
a  Shepherdess,  and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter!  how  merry  are  my  spirits !• 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
roan's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I 
must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and 
hose*"  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat : 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

•  O  Jupiter  /  ham  merry  are  my  ipiritt! 
Touchst.  I  care  not'^ifmy  Tegs  ijoere  not  weary, 

Ros.  I  coMJind  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel— 
M  I  must  comfort  the  U)eaker  vessef]  The  modem  eoitors  for 
merry  read  wearv:  but  Mr.  Whiter  insists,  that,  from  Rosalind's 
reply,  it  is  manitest  that  her  language  was  no  less  than  her  dress 
in  an  assumed  character ;  and  is — **  To  speak  the  truth,  though 
I  pretend,  in  my  mannish  character,  to  be  in  ^ooc/ spirits,  aud  not 
to  be  weary,  yet,"  &c.  And  this  construction,  he  adds,  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  context,  but  the  reasoning  as  well  as  the 
instances  given  by  Mr.  Malone,  although  brought  forward  diverso 
intuitu. 

**  She  invokes  Jupiter,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  always 
in  good' spirits.  A  jovial  man  was  a  common  phrase  in  our 
author's  tiioe.  One  of  Randolph's  plays  is  called  Aristipfus, 
or  The  Javiat  Philosopher ;  and  a  comedy  of  Broome*s,  The 
Jovial  Crew,  or  The  Merry  Beggars.**  Specimen  of  a  Comm. 
Ice.  p.  15. 

*  doublet  and  hose"]  Waistcoat  and  breeches :  doublet,  as 
makmg  the  dress  double.    Johnson. 

**  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  Ao5«.'* 

L.  L.  L.  IV.  3.  Bir. 

d2 
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'  Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me  j  I  cannot  go  no 

further.* 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you,  than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,^"^ 
if  I  did  bear  you ;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no 
money  in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool 
I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone : — Look  vou» 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in 
solemn  talk. 


Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Ck)R.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
still. 

SiL.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love 
her! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  t  have  lov'd  -ere  now. 

SiL.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  gues^; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh*d  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily : 

*  I  cannot  go  no  Jurther]  Instead  of  cannot,  the  fb.  of  1632 
reada  can.  We  conceive  this  to  be  amongst  the  many  prooft  of 
what  Mr.  Malone  insists  upon^  viz.  that  the  alterations  made 
in  that  edition  were  arbitrary,  and  generaliy  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  author's  mMiner.  See  note  at  tbe  opering^if  JL.  II. 
Tw.  N.  Anton. 
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If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly « 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearing  ^thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise, 
Thou  liast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lovM:^**^  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe! 

[Esit  SiLvius. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd!  searching  of  their  **^ 

wound,*  wLd^ 

i  have  by  hard  adventure  found  my  own.  i^*^- 

Touch.  And  I  mine :  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile: 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  other  batler,""  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopM  hands  had 
milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod 
instead  of  her;  from  whom  I  tooK  two  cods,^^^^ 
and,  giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping 
tears,* '*^  Wear  these  for  my  sake.  We,  that  are 
true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers  \  but  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in 
folly.'* 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser,  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

*  If  thou — or  if^ihou  host  not  lov*d]  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
first  conception  of  th«t  exquisite  ballad,  the  leading  idea  of 
which  is  with  such  truth,  beauty,  and  nature,  so  much  farther 
pursued  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

**  Come  here,  fond  youth,  whoe'er  you  be,"  &c. 

^  For ''  ihdr  wound,**  the  reading  of  the  fo.  1632,  the  modem 
editors  read  thjf, 

^batler']  The  instrument  with  which  washers  beat  their 
coarse  clothes.    Johnson. 

The  fo.  of  1632  reads  batlei. 

^  '  ttwruUimfqUy]    Extrewielf  fbolisb.    M^rtd  is  a  provincial 
vulgarism,  from  mort,  a  great  quantity. 
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Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ire'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine;  but  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla ;  you,  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say : — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  sneer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  wreaks  ^'^^  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed/ 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 


\ 


*  bounds  qfjeed — 1^t  our  theepcoiel  Range  of  pasture.  CoUp 
cQ$t  or  cottage,  is  more  famUiar  to  us  in  its  compound,  as  here, 
or  dovecote,  &c. 


,v 
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That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  ^  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  , 

pasture?  ^ 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile. 
That  little-  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  slialt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this 
place, 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

•  Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
Go  with  me;  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 


The  same. 


Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 


SONG. 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me^ 

% 

^inrny  votce]  By  my  voie  or  wish.  Hlunlet  says,  Foitiiibras 
lias  his  ''  dying  voice;"  and  Horatio  adds,  '*  vhoae  wice  will 
draw  on  more. 
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And  turn*  his  merry  note 
Under  the  sweet  bird^s  throaty 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  lie  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather, 

• 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr  ythee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur 
Jaqaes. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks 
eggs :  More,  I  pr'y  thee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  j  ^^^^  I  know,  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing:  Come,  more;  another  stanza;  Call 
you  them  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing :  Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  my- 
self. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man.  111 
thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  ^'*^  and  when  a 
man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks,  I  have  given 
him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly 
thanks.  Come,  sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold 
your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  Til  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the 


*turn  his  note]  Modulate,  tune.  The  modern  edi(orf» 
following  Mr.  Pope  {**  no  timid  corrector  of  ^xtt,'*  iw  described 
by  Mr.  Boucher,  Diet,  sub  voce  aoneal)  read  Um€* 
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*«rhile ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree :— he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  *  for  my  company :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble, 
come. 


SONG. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun^  [All  together  here. 
And  loves  to  live  V  the  sun}^^^ 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets^ 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy  J 
But  pointer  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 

Ami.  And  TU  sing  it. 

Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease^ 
A  stubborn  will  to  please^ 
Due  dame,  ducdhme^  ducddme;^'^ 
Here  sluill  he  seCy 
Gross  fools  as  he^ 
And  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  ducddme  f 

Jaq.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 

Difputatiout. 
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circle.     I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail 
against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt.* 

Asa.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is 
prepar'd.  [  Exeunt  severalh/. 


SCENE   VI. 


Enter  Orlando  and  Apam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  O,  I 
die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out 
my  grave.'*''    Farewell,  kind  master. 

OsL.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart 
in  thee  ?  -Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thy- 
self a  little :  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing 
savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for.it,  or  bring  it  for 
food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy 
powers.  For  ray  sake,  be  comfortable,''  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end:  I  will  here  be  with  thee 
presently;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat, 
I'll  give  thee  leave  to  die :  but  if  thou  diest  before 
I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
said !  thou  look'st  cheerily :  and  111  be  with  thee 
quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air :  Come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to.  some  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in 
this  desert.     Cheerly,  good  Adam !  {Kvettnt* 

*  the  ^rtt-bor*  of  Egypt]  A  prorerbial  ezpreitioD  Cor  higb* 
born  penoDB.    Johnson. 

See  EukIus,  ziu  39. 

*  be  comfortablt^  "  Be  comforted,  become  iiuceptible  of 
comfbrL"    We  find  before,  "  diiputable"  for  "  diiputadotis." 

"  Hii  eomfbrittbie  temper  haf  fomok  him." 

Tim.  HL  4.  Sernl. 


\ 
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SCENE  VIL 


The  same. 


A  table  set  out.     Enter  Duke  senior^  Amiens, 

Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  heJs  but  even  now  gone 
hence ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,'  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres : — 
Go,  seek  him }  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  liis  own  ap- 
proach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur!  what  a  life 
is  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
What!  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  a  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i'the  forest, 

A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world :  ** 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 


*  compact 

\  1.  tW 


ct  qf  jars']    Compounded,  made  up,  oL    M.  N.  Dr. 


^  Awiodeyfool;  a  miserable  loorM]    In  affording,  ito  present- 
ing, such  objects,  it  exhibits  its  wretoiedness  and  misery. 
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In  good  set  terms, — ^and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Good-morrow ^fooly  quoth  I :  -ATb,  5i>,  quoth  he, 
CaU  me  not  fool,  tiU  heaven  hath  sent  me  Jbr- 

tune:^^ 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o^ clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags: 
'  Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  an  hour  more,  Uwiil  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour^  we  ripe  and  ripe^ 
And  then  J  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  dnd  roty 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  mQtley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.-— O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear.^^ 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq.  O  worthy  fool!-— One  that  hath   been  a 
courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair^ 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it:  and  in  his  brain,-:- 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat* 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  m^  only  suit  :* 

Provided^  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.    I  must  have  liberty 

*  It  it  my  only  suit]  Request,  and  irear  or  dress ;  with  the 
same  play  upon  the  word,  as  in  IV.  i.  <<  Not  out  of  your  ip* 
parel,  out  out  of  your  suk.**    Rosal. 
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*  Withal,  as  larffe  a  charter  as  the  wind," 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have  : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly» 
They  most  must  laugh :  And  why,  sir,  must  they 

so? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  j)arish  church : 
He,  that  a  tool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
[Not  to]^^^  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  i^  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 
Even  by  the  squandring  glances'"  of  the  fooU. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world,** 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fye  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou 
woUldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,^*^  would  I  do,  but 
good? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding 
sm  : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting*  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  diisgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 

*  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind]     So,  in  H.  V : 

''  The  wind,  that  chartered  libertine,  ii  still."    Malone. 
^  M]    Rap.    See  Tr.  and  Cr.  II.  1.  Thes. 

*  squandring  glances}    Random  shot. 

*  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world] 

<*  Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff.*' 

Macb.    Douci. 

*  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting] 

•• our  carnal  stings^  our  unbitted  lusts."    Othel. 

Stkev£ms. 


I 

I 
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That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
'  Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  wearie*  very  means  do  ebb? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
Wheil  that  I  say,  The  city-woman  bears 
T^'he  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says,  his  bravery ^*^  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  h)lly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then ;  How  then  ?  what  then  ?  Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrongM  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free, 
WTiy  then,  my  taxing™  like  a  wild  goose  flies. 
Unclaimed  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Orlando,  with  his  saord  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  served. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy 
distress  ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ?•* 

Orl.  You  touch*d  my  veiq  at  first ;  the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 

^  wcarie]     Exhausted.    Mr.  Whiter  says,  '*  till  that  the  ?erj 
means,  being  weary,  do  ebb.*'     lb.  p.  94« 

**  cmptt/l     Void  of. 
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Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred,^®^ 
And  know  some  nurture/    But  forbear,  I  say; 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  And  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

Duke  51  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentle- 
ness shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness: 

0ml.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

'  Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 
our  table. 

Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray 
you : 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment :  But  whatever  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,** 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knollM  to  church. 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast  j 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip*d  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied  ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better 
days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knollM  to  churchy 

*  And  knoto  some  nurture]  Education,  breeding.  See  Temp. 
IV.  1.  Prosp. 

^  inaccettibie'i  Difficult  of  access.  Mr.  Henderson  cites  The 
Adventures  of  SimonideSy  by  Barn.  Riche,  1580 :  '*  — -  and 
ooely  acquainted  himselfe  with  the  solitarinesse  of  this  unaceei' 
Me  desert'* 
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And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wipM  our  ejres 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered: 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command*  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministred. 

Orl.  Then  9  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe»  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food/®^    There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  wearv  step 
Lim'p'd  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  nrst  sufficM, 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,**  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duk£  S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ve :  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
comfort!  [ExiL 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  m/^^ 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage,^"^ 

And  all  the  men  and  Women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.^^  At  first,  the  infan^ 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  then,  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow :  ^^^  Then,  a  sol- 
dier; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,^ 

*  upon  commatid]     At  your  pleasure,  or  at  will, 

^  weak  evUt'}    Unhappy  weaknettes,  or  causes  of  weakneo. 
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Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  m  the  cannons  mouth:    And  then,  the 

justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,* 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose,^^^  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 


Re-cnter  Orlando,  with  Adam, 

Duke  S.  Welcome :  Set  down  your  venerable 
burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

.  Adam.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  scarce  can  speaK  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble 
you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes : — 
Give  us  some  musick ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

*  Miof ,  and  modem  uutance$\    Maxims,  and  the  latest  pre- 
cedents. See  '*  instance  and  argument/'  M.  W.  of  W.  II.  2.  Ford . 


« 
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Amiens  sings. 


SONG. 


L 


BloWy  bloWy  thou  Winter  windj 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind  • 
As  man's  ingratitude^ 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keeuj 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,^^  « 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Height  ho!  sing ^  heigh,  ho!  tmto  the  green  holly: 
Most  friendship  isfeigningy  most  hoing  mere  folly 
Then,  height  ho,  the  holly! 
This  life  is  most  Jolly. 


II. 


Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky,^ 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp,^^^ 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

Asjriend  remembered  not."" 
Height  ho!  sing,  height  ho!  &c. 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's 
son, 

^wiArnd]  So  unnatural;  actest  not  so  against  nature  or 
kind.    See  lY.  3.  Rosal. 

^Jrtexe^  thou  bitter  iky.']  See  "  bitter  busiQess,*'  Haml.  III. 
2.  Hanil.  ^ 

*  A$ friend  reniemberM  not]  i.  e.  forgotten ;  as  the  case  of 
one  friend  not  remembered  by  another :  as  before  ^*  benefits 
forgot,"  are  obiisations  overldoked  or  disregarded  by  him,  who 
ought  to  have  acknowledged  them. 
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As  you  have  whispered  faithfully,  you  were ; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke. 
That  lov'd  your  father :  The  residue  of  your  for- 
tune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as^thy  master  *  is :  •  mMtcn, 

Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand,      *^^^' 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand. 

\Exeiint. 


£2 
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ACT  III. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 


A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Duke  Fredbrick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since?  Sir,  sir,  that  can- 
not be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  ^'^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present :  But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is ; 
Scfek  him  with  candle ;  ^^^  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  Hying  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands  ; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  vour  highness  knew  my  heart  in 
this^ ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou.— WeU,  push  him 
out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands :  ^^^ 
Do  this  expediently,^^  and  turn  him  going. 

lExeuni. 
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SCENE  II. 


The  Forest. 


Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And,  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,^*^ 

survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway.» 
O  Rosalind!  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  iMl  character;^ 
That  every  eye,  which  m  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando;  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive^^^  she. 

[Exit. 


Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  Kood  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.     In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I 

*  tnyJiiU  life  doth  sway]  **  M.  O.  A.  L  doih  noay  m^  Ufrr 
Tw.  N.  II.  5.  Malv.    FuU  is  intire. 

^  ihougkii  rU  character]  Inscribe.  We  have  **  thoughts  in 
Ubles  character' d  and  engrav'd,"  Two  6.  of  V.  11.  7.  Jul. :  but 
see  charactery^  M.  W.  of  W.  V.  5.  Mrs.  Quickly. 
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like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  pri^'ate, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pieaseth  me  well;  but  in  respect  it  is  not 
in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life, 
look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no 
more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach. 
Hast  any  poilosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends :  That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
and  fire  to  bum:  That  good  pasture  makes  fat 
sheep ;  and  that  a  great  cause  oi  the  n^ht,  is  lack 
of  the  sun :  That  he,  that  hath  learneifno  wit  by 
nature  nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,"' 
or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher."' 
,  Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cos.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd ;  like  an  ill- 
roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  tbou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,'"  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ; 
and  wickedness  is  ain,  and  sin  is  damnation :  Thou 
art  in  a  parlous*  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those,  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me,  you  salute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands ;  that 

'  paihut]    Pernoiu, 
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courtesy  would  be  uocleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance.        » 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow :  A  better 
instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  bur  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  willteel  them  the  sooner. 
^  Shallow,  again  :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep ;  And  would  you  have, us  kiss 
tar  r  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfum'd  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  I  Thou  worms-meat, 

.  in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh :  Indeed !  Learn 

of  the  wise,  and  perpend:  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth 

tban  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.*  Mend 

the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  I'll 
rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou 
art  raw.^'®^ 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat, 

fet  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
appiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  narm :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch*  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you }  to 

*  the  very  umeleanhfjtux  qf  a  cat']  "  A  wtmcaif  that  bearetk 
nimk€.  Muschus.*'    Wytbal's  little  DicU  kc.  4tq.  1568,  p.  15. 
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bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  ofkr 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  *  and  to  betray  a  she- 
lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If 
thou  be'st  not  damn'd  for  this,  the  devil  himself 
wijl  have  no  shepherds;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou 
shouldst 'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress'  brother. 


Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  From  the  east  to  western  Indy 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,fairest  lin^d^ 
Are  hut  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind. 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind.^''^ 

Touch.  1*11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together ; 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleepme  hours  excepted : 
it  is  the  right  butter-woman's  rank  to  market.^'^ 

Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 
So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 


*  bell-wether]  Wether  and  ram  had  ancientlj  the  eanie  mean- 
iBg.    Johnson. 


^  Alltke piduret,  fairat  UM*d]    Ddmeaied  with  the  most  ele- 
gant touches  of  art. 
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Wkittr-garments  must  be  lirCd^ 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap^  must  sheaf  and  binds 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sowrest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose'willjindj 

Must^nd  love's  prick  and  Rosalind.^ 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  ofverses :  ^^  Why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

R08.  Peace/ you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a 
tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  rU  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it' with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit 
in  the  country :  for  youll  be  rotten  ere  you  be 
half  ripe/**^  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the 
medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge.  "^ 


Enter  Cblia,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 

Cel.  Why  should  this  [al  desert  be  f^ 
For  it  is  unpeopled  f  No; 
Tongues  Til  hang  on  every  tree. 
That  shall  civil  sayings^^  show. 

•  Muitjmd  hve'i  prick,  &c.]    See  Warton'8  Hist  of  Poetry, 
1.117. 

^Wkyshouldth$i{a]deienbef 
For,  Sec]    L  e.  **  shall  this  forest  be  pronounced  desert» 
because,'*  &c.    Mr.  Pope  mserted  the  article. 
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Some,  haw  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring pHgrimage ;^^ 
That  the  stretching  y^a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some  of  violated  vows 

*Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  andfifien  : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 

Or  at  every  sentence*  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write; 

Teaching  all  that  redid,  to  hum 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show.^ 
Therrfore  heaven  nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  bejiWd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged :^^ 

Nature  presently  distilPa 
Helenas  cheek j  but  not  her  heart; 

Cleopatra's  majesty ;  • 
Atalanta*s  better  part; 

Sad  Lucretia^s  modesty. ^^^ 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches^  dearest  prized. 
Heaoen  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter !  what  tedious  ho- 
mily of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withaly  and  never  cry 'd»  Have  patience,  good  peo* 
pie. 

Cel.  How  now !  back  friends ; — Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little :  Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 

'm  Utile]    Small  compaai,  miniatttre.    See  Haml.  II.  3. 
Haml.,  and  Tw.  N.  HI.  4.  Sir  Tob. 

^  touchet]    Points,  traits. 
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able  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage, 
yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeujit  CoRiN  and  ToucHSTOifE.    , 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O9  yes,  I  heard  them  all^  and  more  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the   " 
verses  would  bear.  * 

Cel.  That  s  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore 
stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.^  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering 
how  thy  name  should  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon 
these  trees  ? 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree :  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,^^*' 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
his  neck :  Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who  ? 

Cel.  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  firiends 
to  meet }  ^^  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with 
earthquakes,  and  so  encounter/^^ 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ?  # 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petition- 
ary vehemence,  teU  me  who  it  is. 

f  tie  vena  would  bear]    Their  metre  would  allow. 
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Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonder- 
ful wonderful,  and  yet  aeain  wonderful,  and  after 
that  out  of  all  whoopingT^"^ 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion  ?^^  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison  d  like  a  man,  I  have  a  dou- 
blet and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South«sea-off  discovery /^^  I  pr*ythee,  teU 
me,  who  is  it  ?  quickly,  and  speak  apace :  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow-mouth 'd  bottle;  either  too  much 
at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr*ythee  take  the  cork 
out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Rosu  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his.  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin.* 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando ;  that  tripped  up  the 
wrestler^s  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak 
sad  brow,  and  true  maid.*" 

Cel.  lYaith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose? — ^What  did  he,  when  thou  saw*st 

*  if  thou  dday  me  not  the  ktwodeii^  of  ku  cltii]  If  you  let  me 
bat  Know  who  he  is,  whose  face  it  is,  if  herein  you  torment  me 
wiUi  no  more  delays^  I  am  content  to  wait  the  growth  of  his 
beard. 

^  iod  braWf  and  true  maid]    Seriously  and  honestly. 
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him?  What  said  he?  How  look'd  he?  Wherein 
went  he?'  What  makes  he  here?  Did  he  ask  for 
me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he  with 
thee  ?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer 
me  in  dne  word. 

CsL.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  ^• 
first:  'tis^  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  size :  To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particu- 
lars, is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest 
and  in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  ^  as  to  re- 
solve the  propositions  of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste 
of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  a  good  ob- 
servance. I  round  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd 
acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  callM  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth «  such  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

CsL.  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along,  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 
well  becomes  the  ground."^ 

CsL.  Cry,  holla !  to  the  tongue,^^  I  pr'ythee ; 
it  curvets  very  unseasonably.  He  was  fumish'd 
like  a  hunter. 

*  Wkenin  went  he]    In  what  dress  did  he  go  T 

^  QcargantuaU  mwuKl  This  giant  of  Rabelais  swallowed  five 
pilgrims,  their  staves  and  all,  in  a  salad.     Stssvsms. 

*  drops/artk]  Forth  is  out.  '*  ChooBeJbrtk  amongst  many 
things/'  Mapiet*s  Greene  Forest,  l2mo.  1367,  p.  25,  b.  See 
IV.  3.  Ros. 

The  word  iueh  is  supplied  from  fo.  1032. 

*  mch  a  tight,  U  toeii  becomes  the  ground] 

**  — — —  Such  a  sight  as  this 

«'  Becomes  the  field," Haml.  V.  2.  Furtinb. 
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Ros.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  ray  hart  V^ 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden:' 
thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I 
think,  I  must  speak.    Sweet,  say  on. 


Enter  Orlando  aud  Jaques. 

Cbl.  You  bring  me  out  :^ — Soft !  comes  he  not 
here  ? 

Ros.  Tis  he ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[CelTa  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  ^ou  for  your  company ;  but,  good 
faith,  I  had  as  hef  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake, 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  with  you ;  let's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
'  love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

•    Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you, 
when  she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

^  iin^  my  song  tokkaut  a  burden]    Without  intemiptioD,  any 
thing  interposed  at  the  end  of  each  8tave  or  sentence. 

^  You  bring  me  aid]    Put  me  out,  draw  or  divert  me  from  my 
point. 
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Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives^  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  rieht  painted 
cloth/^  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  ques- 
tions. 

jAd*  You  have  a  nimble  wit;  I  think  it  was 
made  of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with 
me  ?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the 
world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,^®* 
but  myself;  against  whom  I  know  most  faulty. 

J  Ad.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq,.  By  my  troth^  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool,  when 
I  found  you. . 

Orl.  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook ;  look  but  in, 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

Oel.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cy- 
pher. 

Jaq^  V\\  tarry  no  longer  with  you:  farewell, 
good  signior  love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure ;  adieu,  good 
monsieur  melancholy. 

{Exit  Jaques. — Celia  and  Rosalind 
come  forward. 

Ros.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey,  and 
under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — Do  you 
hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ;  What  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a  clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask .  me,  what  time  o'day ; 
there's  no  clock  in  the  forest. 
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Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  f<Nrest; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
would  detect  the.  lazy  foot  of  time,  as  well  as  a 
clock. 

Obl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had 
not  that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons :  1*11  tell  vou  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr*ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal. 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day 
it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight, 
time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  years.^^ 

Orl.  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout:  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study;  and  the  other  lives 
merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning;  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury : 
These  time  ambles  withal.' 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though 
he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself 
too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in 
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the  skiits  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petti** 
coat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  \ 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she 
is  kindled. 

0ml.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling/ 

JRo^.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed, 
an  old  reli^ous  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  m  his  youth  an  in-land  man ;  one  that 
knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love. 
I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ; 
and  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch'd 
with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally 
taxM  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
etrils,  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

^  -  * 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  halfpence  are :  every  one  fault 
seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it. 

0ml.  1  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physick,  but 
on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet 
that  fancy- monger,*"  I  would  give  him  some  good 

*  removed  a  dvodUtigl    Remote  from  the  haunts  of  men . 

^Janqf-maiiger]    Love  trader. 

**  Wifhes  and  tears,  ^fior famcy^e  followers.*' 

M.N.Dr.1. 1.  Herm. 

<*  In  maiden  meditation^ngf  free.*'    lb.  II.  2.  Ober. 
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counsel,  for  he  oeems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  lore 
upon  him. 

Orl.  1  am  he  that  i9  do  love-shaked ;  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  hone  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon 
you :  he  taught  me  how  to  Know  a  man  in  love ; 
in  which  cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not 
prisoner* 

OsL.  What  were  his  mark^  i 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek ;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue 
eye,  and  sunken ;'  which  you  have  not :  an  uhques- 
'  tionable  spirit ;^^"  which  you  have  not:  a  beard 
neglected ;  which  you  have  not :  (but  I  pardon 
♦  no,  1632.  you  for  that ;  for,  simply,  your  having  in*  beard, 
IS  a  younger  brother's  revenue  :**)  Then  your  hose 
should  be  ungarter'd,^^  your  bonnet  unhanded, 
your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and 
every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careleai 
desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man ;  you  are 
rather  point-device"^  in  your  accoutrements;  as 
loving  yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any 
other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  mak^  thee 
believe  I  love. 

RoS.  Me  believe  it  ?  you  may  as  soon  make  her 
'  that  you  love  believe  it ;  whicn^  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  doe^ :  that  ^  one 
of  the  points  ih  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie 
to  their  consciences..  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you 
he  that  hangs  the  veirses  on  the  treed,  whereiii 
Rosalind  is  so  admired  i 

^  a  Uue  eye,  and  sunken]  As  evidencing  languor  and  dejection. 

.  ^  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother* s  revenue']  Having 
18  prorision^  or  portion.  Celia  had  just  said,  '*  Nay^  he  ha£ 
but  little  beard.^'  See  **  the  gentleman  is  of  no  havistg**  M. 
W.  of  W.  IIL  2.  Page.  , 

^  poini'^Uvicc']    As  minutely  exact  as  possible.    See  Tw.  N. 
IL  5.  Malv. 
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Obi..  I  swear  to  thee»  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  t  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  ean  express  how 
much. 

Ao5.,Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  puf 
nished  and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  iove^  his  mistress;  and  I  set  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :  At  which  time  would  I,  be* 
ing  but  a  moonish  youth,*  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fantasti- 
cal, apfsh,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  ^ 
smiles ;  for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no    * 

}>assion  truly  any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are 
or  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now 
like  him,  now  loath  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then 
forswear  him;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at 
him ;  that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  hu- 
mour of  love,  to  a  living  humour  of  madness  j*" 
which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the 
World,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastick : 
And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take 

*  moomtsh]     Shifting  and  changing. 

\from  his  mad  humrjur  qfiove,  to  a  living  humour  <^  madneul 
"  1mm  those  hive- flights  and  extravagancies,  which,  to  the 
imagination,  present  the  image  of  madness,  to  others  of  a  cha«> 
racter  so  bositive,  as  actually  to  constitute  the  character  of  mad- 
ness itself:*'  thus  conveying  a  sense  in  correspondence,  as  Mr, 
Whiter  say8,  with  *<  the  phrases  done  or  expressed  to  the  life/' 
lb.  p.  51.  So  it  is  also  understood  by  Mr.  Malone:  but  iomng 
has  been  proposed,  viz.  a  humour  of  loving  to  leave  tlie  world 
and  life  in  a  nook ;  which  Rosalind  calls  madnebs;  and  that  this 
ahould  be  BubBtituted  to  preserve  the  antithesis. 

F  2 
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•  detr,      upon  016  to  wash  your  liver  as  diean^  as  a  sound 
*^^        sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of 
love  in*t. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ro8.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 
me» 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you : 
and,  by  the  way,  you  shaJl  tell  me  where  in  the 
forest  you  live :  W  ill  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind : — Come, 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  {ExaaU. 


SCENE  III. 


Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  ^^  Jaques  at  a 

distance^  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey :  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am 
I  the  man  yet?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content 
you?' 

Aun.  Your  features!  Lord  warrant  us!  what 
features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 

*  Doth  my  fimpfe  feature  cotUeni  you}  Mr.  StecTens  ob* 
ienres,  Uiat  Audrey's  answer  shews,  that  she  must  havc^  put  the 
sense  of  feats  ^ifonfeatuns;  the  word  she  uses  in  answer. 
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the  roost  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among 
the  Goths.* 

Jaq,.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited!^^  worse  than 
Jove  in  a  thatch'd  house  !^^^  [Aside. 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  roan's  good  wit  seconded^ith  the  for- 
ward child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  i^ — 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

AuD.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is:  Is  it 
honest  in  deed,  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry; 
and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as 
lovers,  they  do  feign.' 

AuD.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  roe  poetical  ? 

V 

Touch.  I  do^  truly :  for  thou  swear'st  to  me, 
thQu  art  honest ;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might 
have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

AuB.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-fa- 
vour'd :  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have 
honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

*  capricious  poet,  honest  Otidf  toas  among  the  Gidh$]  Caper, 
capri«  caperitious,  capricioiUy  fantastical  capering,  goatish : 
and  by  a  similar  sort  of  process  are  we  to  smooth  Goths  into 
goats.  The  Goths,  Mr.  Upton  says,  are  the  Get«.  Ot.  Trist. 
V.7. 

^  nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  thejorward  chiidf  under • 
standing,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning,  &c.] 
**  Not  to  have  the  good  things  we  say,  conceived  or  apprehended, 
is  more  disheartening  and  mortifying,  than  an  exorbitant  charge, 
and  ill  &re  and  accommodation.*' 

*  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  &c.]  As  that  is  not  a  true  thing 
which  iBjeignedf  if  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feignin^^  **  what 
is  sworn  in  it  by  lovers,  or  others,  must  he  false  and  feigned/' 
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Jiia.  A  material  fool  I'  \Aside. 

AuD.  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  ptay 
the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean 
dish. 

AuD.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods 
I  am  foul.^ 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee :  and  to  that  end, 
I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village ;  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me 
in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.  [A^dt. 

AuD.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  ! 

Touch  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a 
fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we 
have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but 
horn-beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Courage !  As 
horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, 
Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right ; 
many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of 
them.  WeD,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife  i  'tis 
none  of  his  own  getting.  Horns  ?  Even  so :  Poor 
men  alone  ?  No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as 
huge  as  the  rascal.^^  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed  ?  No :  as  a  wall'd  town  is  more  worthier 
than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man 
more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor : 
and  by  how  much  defence*"  is  better  than  no 
skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to 
want. 

*  A  fnaterialjbpl]  A  fool,  says  Johnson^  with  matter  in  him, 
stocked  with  notions. 

^  andbi^  knv  nmeh  dtfence  is  betteff  kc]  Any  means  of  de- 
fence is  better  than  the  lack  of  sdeace ;  in^proportion  as  some^ 
thing  is  to  nothing. 
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JEnter  Sir  Oliver  MAR-xEXTr 

Here  comes  sir  Oliver : ' — Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you 
are  well  met :  Will  you  despatch  us  here  under 
this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawfuL 

Jaq.  [Discovering  himself.]  Proceed,  proceed; 
1*11  give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  ^ood  master  ff^at  ye 
caWt:  How  do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met : 
God'ildyou^*^  for  your  last  company:  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you : — Even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir : 
—Nay ;  pray,  be  cover'd. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,*"  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  faulcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath 
his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would 
be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  l^ush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest^  that  can 
tell  you  what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join 
you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of 
you  wul  prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  warp-,  warp. 

'  Sir  OKver]    See  the  opening  of  M.  W.  of  W.  Sir  Hugh. 

*  bm]    Yoke.    See  M.  W.  of  W.  V.  5.  •'  fiir  j^,"  Mrs. 

*  U  marritd  under  a  im^r'-Ctel-'^  good  prietti  Biron,  in 
L.  L.  L.  speaks  of  a  hedge  priest,  V.2. 
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Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  *  for  he  is 
not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter 
to  leave  my  wife.  [Aside. 

Jaq^  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  Ine  counsel  Xhet^ 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey ; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell  good  master  Oliver ! 

Not  O  sweet  Oliver, 

O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

But  wind  away,  ^ 

Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thce.^^ 

{^Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  Oli.  'Tis  no  matter;   ne'er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling. 


SCENE  IV, 


The  same.     B^are  a  Cottage. 


^ter  RosALmiy  and  Celja. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 


*  lam  mt  mike  mind  Ina  I  were  better  to  be  nuarried  of  Jtimtha^ 
of  afunher]  I  am  of  no  other  opinion  or  inclination  than^  my 
mind  w,  that  it  were  better  to  be  married  by  him. 
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Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cjsl.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  there- 
fore weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  cdour. 

Cbl.  Something  browner  than  Judas's:*  marry, 
his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.^^ 

Cbl.  An  excellent  colour:  your  chesnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cbl.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast*  lips  ofciiiit,i632. 
Diana :  a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not 
more  religiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in* 
them.*" 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

Cbl.  Nay  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Cbl.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse^  nor  a 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him.RS  concave  as  a  cover'd  goblet,^  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

Rosj.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cbl.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not 
in. 

*  Someildng  browner  than  Judais]  He  was  represented  in 
ancient  paintine  and  tapestry  with  red  hair  and  b^urd.  See 
<<  Cain-coloured/'  M.  W.  of  W.  1. 4.  Simple. 

^  a  pair  cf  cast  Um  ^  Duma  .•'"-Ussei'^hi  ^oery  ke  cfehasHiyl 
Cast  are  *Meft  off.^'    Kisses,  such  as  were  **  co-mates/*  (II.  I.  - 
Duke  S.)  or  associates  of  winter,  and  participating  of  its  pro* 
perties  and  qualities ;  were  cold  and  icy. 

*  coTerM  gobia']    Empty  and  hollow. 
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Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he 
was. 

Cel.  tVc^  is  not  f^.-  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are 
both  the  confirmers  of  fiUse  reckonings:  He  at- 
teiid3  here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  ypur  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  with  him  :^^'^  He  asked  me,  of  what  pa- 
rentage I  was ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he 
laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But  wnat  talk  we  o{  fa- 
thers, when  there's  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  bravie  man !  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths, 
and  breaks  them  bravely,  qpite  traverse,  athwart,^^ 
the  heart  pf  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs 
his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
noble  ^oose :  ^^^  but  alFs  brave,  that  youth  mounts, 
and  foUy  guides : — Who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Cobin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  en- 
quired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love ''^^ 
^^qd  the  red  glow  of  scorn  an4  proud  disdain^ 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you» 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Jftqs.  O,  comie,  l^t  us  remove; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love : — 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play,  r      lExeunt. 
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SCENE  V. 


Another  Part  qft^e  Forest. 


i  

Enter  Silvius  and^  Phebe. 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me;  do  not, 

Phebe : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness :  The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes 

hard. 
Falls  not  thp  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ?* 


Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a 

distance. 

Pee.  I  would  not  be  thv  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mjne  eye ; 
*Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  fran'st  and  softest  things. 
Who  shu);  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee; 

*  he  thai  dies  and  lives  iy  bloody  drops]  **  Who  bv  bloodshed 
makes  to  die,  or  causes  death ;  and  by  «Dch  death-doing  makes 
his  liviog>  or  sobsisM:  who,  by  the  means  he  uses  jU>  ont -off 
life>  carves  out  to  himself  the  mwvi  of  living.? 
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Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 

Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  0,for  shame,  for  shame^ 

Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 

Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure,* 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps:  but  now  mine 

eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee»  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes'" 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL.  O  dear  Phebe^ 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thou  near  me:  and,  when  that  time 

comes. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  And  whv,  I  pray  you  ?  [Adtoandngi]  Who 
might  be  your  mother,"" 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched?  What  though  you  have  no 

beauty,^**^ 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 

*  capable  impressure]  Capable  is  "  able  to  receive."  Johni. 
Diet.  **  Capable  iropressure/'  therefore,  is  a  stamp  or  hoHow 
of  such  description. 

^  Nor-^/Aer^  is  no,  SfC.'\  See  the  opening  of  A.  IL  Tw.  N. 
Anton. 

'  Who  might  be  your  mother]  It  is  common  for  the  poets  to 
express  crudty  by  saying,  of  those  who  commit  it^  that  they 
were  bom  of  rocks,  or  suckled  by  tigresses.    Johnson. 
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m 

I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 

Of  nature's  sale- work:* Od*s  my  little  life! 

I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,^^  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship/*'^ 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ?  ^^^ 
You  are  a  thousanoi  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  sl\|e  a  woman :  'Tis  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children  : 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  b\it  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper,*" 
Than  any  other  lineaments  can  show  tier. 
But>   mistress,   know   yourself;  down    on   your 

knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  ofier ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.^ 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ;  fare  you  ^ell. 

Pbe.  Sweet  vouth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
getner  f 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and 
she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger :  If  it  be  so,  as ' 
fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  firownine  looks,  I'll 
sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — ^Why  bok  you  so 
upon  me  ? 

*iak'Work'\  Made  up  carelessly  and  without  exactness. 
Work  bespoke  is  more  elaborate  than  that  which  is  made  up  for 
chance-customers,  or  to  sell  in  quantities  to  retailers,  which  is 
called  iok-toork.    Wabbubtoiy. 

^  marcfrofer]    See  Two  6.  of  V.  3  Outl.  IV.  1. 

*  Foul  is  mottjaul,  &c.]    Homelj.    See  supra^  sc.  3.  Audr. 
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'  Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me. 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my 

house, 
,  'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by : — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ?  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard : 
Come,  sister :  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could 

see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.* 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
'  might; 

Who  ever  lav'd,  that  hv'dnot  at  first  sight?  ^^^ 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  1  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SiL.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love ;  Is  not  that  neigh- 
bourly? 

SiL.  I  would  have  you. 

Pnk.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  Til  employ  thee  too : 

*  None  could  be  so  abm*d  in  si^kt  as  he]    No  one  could  be  to 
such  a  degree  fiucinated  or  blinded. 
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But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense. 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd. 

SiL.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  thiuK  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
ThatHhe  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Pes.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

SiL.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  Car  lot  ^  once  was  master  of. 

PffS.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for 
him}^ 

'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  :* — ^yet  be  talks  well ; — 

But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well. 

When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 

It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 

But,  sure,  he's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him: 

He'll  make  a  proper  man  :  The  best  thing  in  him 

Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 

Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall : 

His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 

A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 

Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  dif- 
ference 

*  Carloil  This  word,  printed  aa  a  proper  name,  it  by  the 
modem  emton  written  carlot ;  and  i«  interpreted  by  Mr.  Douce 
cor/y  churl,  peasant. 

^  Tkink  noi  I  hve  Mm,  though  I  oikfor  Aim]  Trinculo  does 
not  more  naturally  betray  himself,  when  he  says :  "  By  this 
ffood  light  a  very  shallow  monster :  /  aftard  ^  km  f  a  very 
tnallow  monster.*'    Temp.  II.  2. 

*  a  peevish  ioy]    Weak,  simple.    See  Two  G.  of  V.  Thurio, 

V.  a. 
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Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask/^^ 
There  be  some  women,  Silvias,  had  they  markM 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  havejgone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
*  ^      I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than*  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And  now  I  am  remembered,*  scom'd  at  me : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart 

Fhe.  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  \ExetM. 


*  maw  I  am  remembered]    Have  my  memory  recalled, 
myself. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
ITie  same. 

Enter  Rosaund,  C£Lia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee^  pretty  youth,  let  me  be*  better  •  ^  b 
acquainted  with  thee.  Tm^' 

Ros.  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 
Jaq.  I  am  80 : 1  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  ThosCy  that  are  in  extremity  of  either, 
are  abominable  fellows ;  and  betray  themselves 
to  every  modem  censure/  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jacu  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier  s,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politick;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice;^~ 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a  me<* 
lancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  sim- 
ples, extracted  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed, 
the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which 

*  modern  c€tuwre\  Common,  Tulffar.  **  Modem  and  fiuniliar 
iliinfft.**  All's  Welly  &c.  II.  3.  Lafeu.  See  <*  modem  ecstasy/* 
Ma<£.  IV.  3.  Rosse. 

^  the  ladfs,  which  ii  nice]     A£fected,  over-curious  in  trifles. 
* 
*'  You  must  appear  to  be  ttraunge  and  nyce/* 

The  longer  thou  Uv^st^  the  more  Fool.     15  70. 
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•  bj,  1643.  my  *  often  rumiaation  wraps  me  in  a  most  humor- 
ous sadness.'" 

Ros.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  see  other  mens;  then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes 
and  poor  hands. 

jA<i.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 


Enter  Orlando. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad:  I  bad 
rather  have  a  fool  to  m^e  me  merry,  than  expe- 
rience to  make  me  sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

OsL.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

JAd.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi*  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller :  Look,  you 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable*  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with 
your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making 
you  that  countenance  you  are;**  or  I  will  scarce 
•  gundaUo,  think  yon  have  swam  in  a  'gondola.'*' — ^^h  ^^^ 
^•^  now,  Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this 
while  ?  You  a  lover  ? — An  you  serve  me  such  an- 
other trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Oal.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour 
of  my  promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love  f  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and 

*  Juable  all  the  benefitt]  Detract  from,  undervalue.  "  DU- 
abUd  my  judgment." .  V.  4.  Toochst.  / 

*  makimg  you  tkai  comtUnatKe  you  an}  lliat  ptnom  you  art ; 
■orgiving  you  that  comttnaiKe  you  have. 
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breidc  but  a  partof  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute 
in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that 
Cupid  hath  clap'd  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  war- 
rant him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight ;  I  had  as  lief  be  wooM  of  a  snail. 

Obl.  Of  a  snail  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head;  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  make  a  woman:  Besides,  he 
brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

Obl.  What's  that? 

Jtos.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain 
to  be  beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

Obl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

jRos.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

CsL.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath 
a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.^^' 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent: — 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind  ? 

Orl^  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
take  occasion  to  kiss/*^  Very  good  orators,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking 
(God  warn  us!)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to 
kiss. 

Obl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied?  ^ 

d  2 
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Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty^  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress  i 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your 
mistress }  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker^ 
than  my  wit. 

Obl.  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

Obl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have 
you. 

Obl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person, 
videlicet y  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what 
he  could  to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  pat- 
terns of  love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many 
a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night :  for,  good 
youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, and,  being  taken  with  the  cram.p^  was 
drowned ;  and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age^ 
found  it  was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all 
lies ;  men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Obl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind  >  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

*  mnker']     Less  clean  and  pure. 

^  the  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it,  Sfc.']  In  the  language  of 
a  coroner's  jury,  the  chroniclers  of  that  age,  who  record  and 
transmit  facts  to  poiterity ^Jound  (i.  e.  statra)  it  to  be— Hero. 
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Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly :  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more 
coming-on  disposition ;  and  ask  me  what  you  will* 
I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  r — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando : — 
What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, WiUyoUj  Orlando^ — 

Cel.  Go  to: Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to 

wife  this  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — /  take  thee^  Rosaiindj 
for  wife. 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  vour  commission ;  *  but, 
— I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband :  There's 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest;  and,  certainly,  a 
woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

^conmi$9um\    Authority* 
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OrIj.  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possessedher.  ' 

Orl.  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever :  No,  no,  Or- 
lando ;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed:  maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I 
will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  oyer  his  hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a 
parrot  against  rain ;  more  new-fangled  than  an 
ape;^^^  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey: 
I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  foun- 
tain/^^  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to 
be  merry;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,^^  and  that 
when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this:  the  wiser,  the  way  warder:  Make  the  doors' 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  case- 
ment; shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole; 
stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the 
chimney. 

Orl.  a  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit, 
he  might  say, —  Wit  whither  wilt?^^^ 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it, 
till  you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neigh- 
bour's bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 
that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 

*  Make  the  doors']  In  low  and  middle  Kfe,  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  midland  counties  for  securing,  or  tMkingJasi, 
the  doors. 
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You  shall  never  take  ber  without  her  answer/^  un* 
less  you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's 
occasion/  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for 
she  will  breed  it  like  a  fooL 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave 
thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  laqk  thee  two 
hours. 

Orl.  I  must  attend* the  duke  at  dinner;  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

RoS.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove;  my  friends  told  me  as 
much,  and  I  thought  no  less:— ^that  flattering 
tongue  of  yours  won  me : — 'tis  but  one  ciast  away, 
and  so, — come,  death. — ^Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise, 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  patheticaP  break-promise,  and  the 
most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the 
gross  band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind:  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,^'®^  and  let  time  try :  Adieu  ! 

[£i'//Orlando* 

Cml.  You  have  simply  misusM  our  sex  in  your 
love-prate :  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose 

^ 

*  that  toomofi  that  canned  make  herfauU  her  husband's  occasion] 
An  act  done  upon  bis  occasions,  in  prosecution  of  his  concerns ;     . 
or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  *'  occasioned  by  her  husband." 

^  pathetical  breahfrondse]    Piteously  moaning. 
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plucked  over  your  head>  and  show  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest.'"' 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thoa  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Ckl.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  yon 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,*  conceived  of  spleen, 
and  bom  of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deepl  am  in  love: — I'llteU 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Or- 
lando: I'll  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he 
come."" 

Cel.  And  I'll  sleep.  \Zsemt. 


SCENE  II. 
Another  Part  oftlie  Forest, 

Enter  Jaqubs  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  ofForettert, 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  i 

1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Ro- 
man conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the 
deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  vic- 
tory : — Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  pur- 
pose? 


*  tw>i  oftho^U]     Melancholr.    "  TioM^ 
Hana.IV.tf.Lait.    See  IV.  N.  U.  4.  Viofi. 


Bitd  •fflictisii,'' 
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3  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it }  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune, 
so  it  make  noise  enough. 


SONG. 

1.  fVIiat  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

2.  His  leatfier  skiiij  and  horns  to  xvearJ^ 

1.  Then  sing  him  home ; 
Take  thou  no  scorn j  to  wear  the  horn\^^ )  The  mt 
//  WIS  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom.         j  thisbwdai. 

1.  Thy  father  s  father  wore  it; 

2.  And  thy  father  bore  it  : 
All.  The  horn,  the  hom^  the  lusty  hom^ 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.         [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 


The  Forest. 


Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock?  and  here  much  Orlando!* 

CsL.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is 
gone  forth— to  sleep :  Look,  who  comes  here* 

*  fast  two  o'dock  ?  and  here  much  Orlando]  Much,  or  much 
of  him,  ironically  spoken,  is  '*  no  appearance,  not  a  shadow  of 
him ;  no  Orlando  :**  as  the  vulgar  say,  I  shall  get  mudi  by  that, 
meauiiig,  they  shall  get  nothing. 
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Enter  Silvius. 

SiL.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth  ;— 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this  : 

(Giving  a  letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess. 
By  the  stern  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.   Patience  herself  would    startle   at  this 

letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer ;  ^^^  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says,  I  am  not  lair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love 

me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix  ;  Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt, 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turned  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  ^ov^s  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand :  but  that's  no  matter : 
I  say^  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SfL.  'Sore,  it  h  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  cruel  style, 
A  ^tylefor  challengers;  why, she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian  :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
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Such  Ethiop  words,  blackenin  thei^f  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance : — Will  you  hear  the 

letter? 

SiL.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebes  me:'  Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes. 

An  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn'd,       [Reads. 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  burned  ? — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
SiL.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Ros.  Whtfy  thy  godhead  laid  apart^ 

Warr^st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ? 

pid  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me^ 
That  could  do  no  vengeance^  to  me* — 

Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  Ime  in  mine^ 
A  lack  J  in  me  what  strar^e  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspictf 
Whiles  you  chid  me^  I  did  lave; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  f 
Hey  that  brings  this  hoe  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  hoe  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind"" 

*  SAe  Phebes  me]    Deals  with  me  after  that  very  &thion,  and 
in  that  character. 

^  vengemce]    Mischief. 

*  thy  yoM  md  kind]     Natural  and  kindly  afflictions. 
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Wiil  the  faithful  offer  take 
Ofme^  and  all  that  I  can  make;^ 
Or  else  hf  him  my  love  deny^ 
And  then  Pll  study  haw  to  die. 

SiL.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. 
— Wilt  you  love  such  a  woman  ? — ^What,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon 
thee !  not  to .  be  endured  ! — Well,  go  your  way 
to  her,  (for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame 
snake,^**^)  and  say  this  to  her ; — That  if  she  love 
me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee :  if  she  will  not,  I 
will  never  have  her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her.— 
If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for 
here  comes  more  company.  [Exit  Silvius. 


Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Good-morrow,  fair  ones :  Pray  you,  if  you 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,^*^^  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  tenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

CsL.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  oziers,^*^  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,*"  brings  you  to  the  place: 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself. 
There's  none  within. 

Oli.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  ypu  by  description  ; 

*  me,  and  all  ikat  I  can  make]  Make  up,  all  that  shall  be  my 
utmost  amount.  Johnson  instances  M.  for  M.  '<  He'«  in  for  a 
commodity  of  brown  paper ;  of  which  he  made  five  marks  ready 
money.*'    Diet. 

*"  Lg^  on  your  rigkiiand]    Being,  as  you  paiSt  left. 
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Such  garments^  and  such  years :  The  bay  is  fair ^ 
Of  female  favour^  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  woman  hWj^^^^ 
And  browner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  ;^^^  Are  you  he  ? 

Ros.  I  am :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame  ;  if  you  will  know  of 
me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 

.     you, 

He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 

Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest. 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 

Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 

And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 

Under  an  old  oak,^^*^  whose  boughs  were  roossM 

with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair^ 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,   head    on    ground,   with    catlike 

watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 
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To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  ;^^ 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man^ 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  Oy  I  have  heard  him  dpeak  of  that  same 
brother ;        ' 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural'' . 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

Oli.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando ; — ^Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

Oli.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed 
so: 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion,** 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickfy  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling' 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescued  ? 

Cel.  Was't  you  tha^  did,  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
iiim? 

Oll  'Twas  i ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? — 

X)ll  By,  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  Wt,  betwixt  us  two, 

,  i 

t  • 

*  And  he  did  render  him^-']     Represent,  account* 

**  May  drive  us  to  a  render  where  we  have  liv*d." 

Cymb.     Steev£ms. 

^  stronger  than  his  just  occasion']  Such  reasonable  ground,  as 
might  have  amply  justified,  or  given  just  occasion  for  abandou" 
ing  him.     See  Rosal.  IV.  1. 

*"  hurtling}    Clashing,  conflict.     See 

<<  The  noise  of  bat;tle  hurtled  in  the  air." 

Jul.C.  Il.xCalph. 
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Tears  our  recountmenta  had  most  kindly  bathM,'' 

As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ;- 

In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment, 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love  j 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 

There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cry'd  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 

Brief,  1  recovered  him  ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin 

Dy'd  in  this  blood ;  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Gany- 
mede ?  [R.o%Ai.i^j> faints. 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on 
blood. 

Cel.   There  is  more  in  it: — Cousin-^-Gany- 
mede!^^^ 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither : — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth :— You  a  man  ? — 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirra,*"  a  body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray    • 

*  Tean  our  recountmenii  had  mast  kindly  bath'd. 
As,  how—]   i.  e.  with  a  train  of  circumitances,  '*  As  how." 

^  Mf  rirra^  a  body  would  ikink  this  was  well  counterfeited}  Yet, 
fcarce  more  than  half  in  possession  of  herself,  in  her  flutter  and 
tremulous  articulation »  she  adds  to  one  word  the  first  letter,  or 
article,  of  the  succeeding  one.  For  this,  the  reading  of  the 
folios,  the  modern  editors  give  sir. 
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you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — 
Heigh  ho ! 

Olu  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion ,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest* 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i Yaith  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;  pray  you, 
draw  homewards : — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something:  But,  I  pray  yoin 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him :— Will  you 
go  ?  [Ej^eunt. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 


The  same* 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey.    " 

AuD.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  geiitleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  moat  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a 
most  vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth 
here  iti  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

A  up.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis  i  he  hath  no  interest 
in  me  in  the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you 
mean. 


Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
clown :  By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have 
much  to  answer  for }  we  shall  be  flouting  y  we  can- 
not hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

AuD.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

IViLL.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend :  Cover  thv 
head,  cover  thy  head  j  nay,  pr*ythee,  be  covered. 
How  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age :  Is  thy  name,  William? 
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« 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name:  Wast  born  i'the  forest 
here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God; — ^a  good  answer :  Art  rich? 

Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So^  so^  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good :  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.    Art  thou 
c  wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  sfiying ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wisCj 
but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  JboL  The 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat 
a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth ;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were 
made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.^^^  You  do  love  this 
maid? 

Wn^L.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand :  Art  thou  learned  ? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to 
have :  For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other:  For  all  your  writers 
do  consent,*  that  ipse  is  he ;  now  you  are  not  ipse^ 
for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman : 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon,  which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave,  the  society,  which  in  the  boorish 
is,  company,  of  this  female,  which  in  the  com- 
mon is,  woman,  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female  -,  or,  clown  thou  perishest } 

'*  all  tmttrt  consetW]    Concur.    See  01iyer*8  next  speech. 
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or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  or  to  wit, 
I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage:  I  will  deal  in 
poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o  er-run 
thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ways ;  therefore  tremble,  and  depart* 

AuD.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [JB»nV. 


Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you ;  come, 
away,  away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey  j — I  attend, 
I  attend.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 


The  same* 


Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her?  and,  loving,  woo?  and,  wooing,  she 
should  grant?  and  will  you  pers^ver  to  enjoy  her? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my 
sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting ;  but 
say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she 
loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other :  it  shaU  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  fa- 

H  2 
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therms  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir 
Rowland's,  will  I  estate^  upon  you,  and  h^e  live 
and  die  a  shepherd. 


Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl.  You  have  niy  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

JKo5.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oll  And  you,  fair  sister.** 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  m€  to 
^ee  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl,  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  tlie  eyes  of  a 
lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  hand- 
kerchieft 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are: — ^Nay,  'tis  true : 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Cffisar's  thrasonical  brag  of^I 
came^  sinv^  and  overcame:  For  your  brother  and  my 
sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  an- 
other the  reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  raarriage,  which  they 

*  ettate]    Settle. 

^  At  this  time  it  seems  proper,  that  Oliver  should  be  leaving 
the  stage. 


^^ 
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will  climb  incontinent,*  or  else  be  incontinent  be- 
fore marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love, 
and  they  will  4;ogetlier ;  clubs  .cannot  part  them/^^ 

OnL.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I 
will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  Eut,  O,  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I 
to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by 
how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  hav- 
ing what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  good  conceit  :^  I  speak  not  this  that  you  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch, 
I  say,  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
CTcater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure 
draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,,  and 
not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that 
I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  three 
years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  n^ost  pro- 
found in  this  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you 
do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture 
cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena, 

*  incontinent']     Without  restraint  or  delay,  immediately. 

^  Knoftn  of  mc  thcn^  {for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose^)  that  I 
kn&vo  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit :  I  apeak  not  this,  that 
you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my,  knowledge  ^  insomuch^  I  say^ 
I  know  you  are."]  ,The  quaintness  of  the  language  as  well  as  the 
sentiment,  if  we  have  interpreted  it  rightly,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Hamlet,  V.  2.  f 

**  Osric.  Sir,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes 
i§  at  his  weapon  ? 

^<  Haml.  I  dare  not  confess  that^  lest  I  should  compare  with 
him  in  excellence :  but  to  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know  him- 
self.!' 

"  Good  conceiiy*  is  quick  and  sound  conception. 
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shall  you  marry  her:  I  know  into  what  straits  of 
fortune  she  is  driven;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to 
me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set 
her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,* 
and  without  any  danger. 

OsL.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life  I  do;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician  :^  Therefore,  put 
you  in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends ;  for  if 
Tou  will  he  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to 
Rosalind,  if  you  will. 


Enter  Silvius  and  Pbebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 
hers. 

Phs.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentle* 
ness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study. 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
You  are  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

FsE.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis 
to  love. 

SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  j— ^ 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pbe,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 
Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 
Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 


'  — —  Auman  as  the  it]  "Hiat  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  the  ml 
Roulind;  wilhout  any  of  the  danger  generally  cooceiTed  to  It' 
tend  the  ritei  of  incantation.     Jdhmson. 

*  ItistubeaU  madt  ^ttgit  and  ttars]    See  Silviiu  to  Conn, 
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SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ;— ^ 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

StL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance, 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance  ;* 
Ana  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?  \^To  Rosalind. 

SiL.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?  [T(9  Phebe. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  Ibve 
you? 

Ros.  Why  do  you  speak  too,  why  blame  you  me 
to  love  you  f 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not 
hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon/*^— I 
will  help  you,  [To  Silvius]  if  I  can : — I  would 
love  you,  [To  Phebe]  if  I  could. — To-morrow 
meet  me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you,  \To 
Phebe]  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  FU  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow :— I  will  satisfy  you,  \To  Orl  akdo] 
if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  marriea 
to-morrow : — I  will  content  you,  [7b  Silvius]  if 

*  M  obtervance]  Attention  and  deference.  As  this  word  oc- 
ean twice  in  two  Uses,  continuing  the  same  subject,  Messrs. 
Malone  and  Ritson  propose  to  sabstitate  o6edioic^,  or  obeiiance. 
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what  pleases  you  cmitents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to  morrow. — As  yoii  \T6  Orlando]  love 
Rosalind,  meet ; — ^as  you,  \To  Silvius]  love  Phebe, 
meet;  And  as  I  love  no  woman,  TU  meet. — So, 
fare  you  well ;  I  have  left  you  commands. 

-Stl.  rilnotfail,ifIlive.      . 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  jJor  I. 


SCENE  III. 


The  same. 


Enter  Touchstone  and  Audeby. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ; 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

AuD.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I 
hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.^^^  Here  comes  two  of  the 
banished  duke's  pages. 


Enter  two  Pages^ 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit,  ut, 
and  a  song. 

S  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'the  middle. 

I  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,'  without 

*  Shall  toe  clap  int^i  r<mndhf\     Strike  in  boldly  at  once. 
<<  ckff  udo  your  prayers,"  lidu  for  M.  IV.^  Abhom. 
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hftwkkig,  or  spilttBg,<or  saying  we  are  hoarse; 
wbioh  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice? 

2  Page.  I'faith,  i'faith;  and  both  in  a  tufte, 
like  two  gypsies  on  a  horse. 

SONO. 
I. 

It  was  a  lover  J  and  his  lassy 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino^^ 
That  a*er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass ^ 

In  the  spring  time,  the  onljf  pretty  rahk^  time,  \^* 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 


II. 


And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 

With  a  hey  J  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  kc. 


III. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
These  pretty  countryfolks  would  lie^ 

In  spring  time,  &c. 


IV. 


7%iir  carol  they  begm  that  hour^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nomno. 
How  that  a  life  was  but  ajlomer 

In  spring  time,  &c. 
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Touch,  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  thoueh  there 
was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note 
was  very  untuneable/ 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir }  we  kept  time, 
we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time 
lost  to  hear  such  a  fboUsh  song.  God  be  with 
you ;  and  God  mend  your  voices !  Come^  Audrey. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  senior j  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlakdo» 

Oliver,  and  Ceua. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the 
boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  i  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
not; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.^ 

*  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet,  &c.]  Though  there  was  to 
little  meaning  in  the  words,  yet  the  music  fully  matched  it,  the 
note  was  as  bttle  tuneable. 

^  Ai  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  knotv  they  fear"]  Our  au* 
thor  seems  here  to  have  more  than  ordinarily  entangled  himself 
br  his  favourite  antithetical  licence  with  both  ideas  and  words. 
We  ma^  interpret  it, — '^  As  those,  that  under  a  sad  misgiving 
entertain  a  trembling  hope,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  reu 
apprehension  and  fears." 

A  man  mfght,  wiUi  propriety,  say,  I  fear  I  entertain  so  much 
hone,  as  teaches  me  I  cannot  be  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Orlando  says,  he  is  like  that  man. 


*^ 


,  and  Phebb. 

wliiles  our  compact 

Rosalind, 

[To  the  Duke. 
;.mdo  here? 

.  iiad  I  kingdoms  to  give 

^-  lu  will  have  her,  when  I 

[To  Orlando. 

— .,    •   1,   were  I  of  all  kingdoms 

1 11  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing? 
[To  Phebb. 
1,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
11  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
L'lt'  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd. 

he  bargain. 
;, ,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will  ? 

[To  SiLVIDS. 

gli  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 
one  thing. 

ave  promised  to  make  all  this  matter 
even. 

your  word,   O  duke,  to  give  your 
daughter ;' — 
,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
/our  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me ; 
fusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd  :^ 
our  word,  Silvjus,  that  you'll  marry  her, 
refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go, 
.ike  these  doubts  all  even.'" 

lETomt  Rosalind  and  Cblia. 
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Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches'  of  my. daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Metiiought  he^was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  ipy  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born ; 
And  hath  been  tutorM  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  jnagiciany 
Obscured  in  t|ie  circle  of  this  forest. 


Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

jAd.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  !  Here  comes 
a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome ;  This  is 
the  motley-mihded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often 
met  in  the  forest:  he  bath  been  a  courtier,  he 
swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me 
to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure ;  "*  I  have 
flattered  a  lady;  I  have  been  politick  with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy;  I  have  undone 
three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta*en  up  h 

1,1,  *- 

•'  ioucket]     Traits.    See  III.  2.  Celia.     '<  Touches  dearest 

^  trod  a  measure]  He  particularly  fixes  upon  this  as  hn  mode 
of  proof,  Mr.  Malooe  says,  because  a  measure  was  a  very  stately 
solemn  dance :  "  —  the, wedding  mannerly  modest,  as  a  meoMure 
full  of  state  and  ancientry.*'    M.  ado,  &c. 

*  How  xods  that  ta'en  up]  Composed,  made  up.  Touchstone 
presently  says,  an  f^did  it  at  once,  '*  when  seven  justices  cotiid 
uot  take  up  a  quarreL'' 
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Touch.  Taith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of  the 
like/®^  1  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear; 
according  as  marriage  binds,  and  hlood  breaks  :^^ 
A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  hut 
mine  own;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take 
that  that  no  man  else  will :  Rich  honesty  dwells 
like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor-house;  as  your  pearl, 
in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sen- 
tentious.' ' 

Touch.  According  to  the  fooFs  bolt,  sir,  and 
such  dulcet  diseases.^^^^ 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause;  how  did  you 
fiod  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed; —  , 
Bear  your  boay  more  seeming,^  Audrey : — as  thus, 
m.  1  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  couptier's 
beard  ;^"^  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was 
not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  This  is 
called  the  Retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word 
again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word, 
he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  This  is  called  the  Quip 
modest.    If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled 

*  swifl  and  senientiout]     Prompt  and  pith^. 
**  Having  so  stoift  and  excellent  a  wtt.** 

M.  ado  ab.  Noth.  III.  l.  Ursula. 

^  seeming]    L  e.  seemly.    Seeming  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
becoming,  or  fairness  of  appearance. 

««  — _—  these  keep 

**  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.'* 

Wint.T.    Stbjivbms. 
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my  judgment:*  This  is  called  the  Reply  ckurlish. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I 
spake  not  true :  This  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie : 
This  is  called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome :  and 
so  to  the  Lie  circumstantial^  and  the  Lie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  cir- 
cumstantialy^^^^  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie 
direct;  and  so  we  measured  swords  and  parted.^ 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the 
Jbook  ;^''^  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners.  I 
will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort 
courteous;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest;  the 
third,  the  Reply  churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof 
valiant;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome; 
the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance ;  the  seventh, 
the  Lie  direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the 
lie  direct;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  zxi](f. 
I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a 
quarrel;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves, 
one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If^  as.  If  you  said  sOy 
then  I  said  so  ;  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker ;  much 
virtue  in  .?/l 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse, 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his 
wit. 

*  dMbled  my  judgment]    Impeached.    See  IV.  i.  Rosal* 

^  mtoiured  itoarcU  and  parted]  Drew  them,  without  making 
any  pass. 
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Enter  Htmen,  leading  Rosalind"*'  and  Celia. 


'  StiU  Musick. 

Hym,  Then  uf  there  mirth  in  heaven^ 
When  earthly  things  made  eoen 

Atone  together^ 
Good  duke^  receive  thy  daughter^ 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her. 

Tea  J  brought  her  father  ; 
That  thou  might* st  join  his  hand  with  hiSj 
Whose  heart  within  his  bosom  is. 

Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Duke  S. 
To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

\To  Orlando. 

DuKB  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he : — 

[To  Duke  S. 
ril  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he  :— 

[To  Orlando. 
Nor  ne^er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[To  Fhebe. 

Htm.  Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 
Of  these  most  strange  events : 

^  aUme  together]    Unite.    . 
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Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands^ 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 
If  truth  holds  true  contents.* 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

\To  Orlando  and  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

\To  Oliver  and  Celta. 
You  \To  Phebb]  to  his  love  must  accord. 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : — 
You  and  you  are  sure  togethef, 

\To  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning  j  ^ 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 


SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  craum  ; 

O  blesied  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 
*  Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  tonmf 

High  wedlock  then  be  honoured : 
Honour^  high  honour  and  renown^ 
To  Hymeny  god  of  every  town  I 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
tomp; 
£ven  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now^hou  art  mine  j 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.*' 

[ToSiLvrus. 

*  If  truth  holdi  true  contents]  If  truth  contains  truth :  if  the 
possession  of  truth  be  not  imposture. 

^  Feed  yourselves  tvith  questioning]  Have  your  fill  of  chat  or 
discoursing.     See  III.  4.  Rosal. 

*  Thyfaiih  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine]  i.  e.  unite,  attach. 
In  M.  for  M.  the  Duke  calls  Angelo  the  combtnate  hiuband  of 
Mariana,  III.  2. ;  and  see  IV.  3.  Duke.    ^'  I  am  cwMned*' 
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'   Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  ds  B.  Let  me  have  audi^  >e  for  a  word, 
or  two } 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  jif  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings^^his  fair  assembly : 
Duke  Frederick,^"^  hMiror;  now  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  wort^^wsorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  fnj||iifty  power ;'  which  were  on  foot, 

luct,  purposely  to  take  ^ 

His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  *  again  •hini,o.c. 

That  were  with  him  exiPd :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers  wedding : 
To  one  his  lands  with-held ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-falln  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry : — 
Play,  musick ; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms 

aU, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall.^ 


b 


*  Address'd  a  mighty  j^ofwer']    i.  e.  prepared.    See  M.  N.  Dr. 
V.  1.  Philostr. 

^  With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  meaturesjall]  With  a  full 

measure,  overflowiDg  with  joy,  lead  up  the  dance.  See  M.  ado, 
&c.  II.  1.  Beatr. 

^                                                 I  ^ 
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Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience;   If  I  heard  you 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  I 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

JaL  Tb  him  will  I ;  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd*— ^ 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 

[lb  Duke  S, 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserves  it:-^ 
You  [TV  Orlando]  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith 

doth  merit : — 
You  \To  Oliver]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and 

great  allies  :— 
You  [To  SiLvjus]  to  a  long  and  well  deserved 

bed ; — 
And  you  [To  Touchstone]  to  wrangling  j  for  thy 

loving  voyage  * 
Is  but  for  two  months  victuaPd:— So  to  your 

pleasures ; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaque^  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime  I:-^what  you  would 
have 
I'll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.    [£«/. 

Duke  S.   Proceed,  proceed:    we  will  begin 
these  rites, 
And  we  do  trust  they^ll  end,  in  true  delists.* 

[A  dance. 

^*  906  do  irutt  they'll  end^  in  true  delights]  It  may  b^  observed, 
with  concern,  that  Shakespeare  has,  on  this  occfision,  forgot  old 
Adam,  the  servant  of  Orlando,  whose  fidelity  should  have  enti' 
tied  him  to  noUce  at  the  end  of  th^  pieo^t  M  well  aa  to  thai 
happiness  which  he  would  naturally  have  found,  in  the  return 
of  fortune  to  his  master.    Stcevens. 
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EPILOGUE. 

/ 

R08.  It  is  not  die  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the 
epilogue :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to 
see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good 
wine  needs  no  bushj^^^^  'tis  true,  that  a  good  pkyr 
needs  no  epilogue :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes ;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by 
the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in 
then,  tnat  am  neitner  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot 
insinuate^*^^  with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  ? 
I  am  not  furnished  like  a  beggar,*  thereiore  to  beg 
will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ; 
and  I'll  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you^  O 
women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as 
much  of  this  play  as  please  you :  ^  and  I  charge 
you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I 
perceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hates 
them,)  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play 
may  please.  If  I  were  a  woman^  I  would  kiss  as 
many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  comr 

*  — —  furnished  like  a  heggar\  That  is,  drtaei:  so  before, 
he  ynAjurmiked  like  a  huntsmanu    Johnson. 

^Ickar^eyoM,  Owomem,/ortkel<neyoubeartomen,toHke€S 
muck  qfthu  play  as  piease  you,  &c.]  "  As  much  of  this  phiy  as 
is  your  will  and  pleasure  \  and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  tor  the 
love  you  bear  to  women  (and  the  symptoms  that  appear  of  your 
not  being  averse  to  them,  pretty  plainly  show  your  disposition), 
that  by  your  united  aid^  the  play  may  please/' 

Of  the  use  ofpleast^  for  doeSf  or  skaU  please,  Mr.  Maloae  pro- 
duces many  instances : 

"  Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
^    **  And  may  direct  his  course,  as  please  himself.'* 

R.  III. 

•'  «^-—  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger, 

**  To  sound  what  stop  she  please.**    Haml. 

<*  All  men's  honours 

"  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashionM 

•«  Into  what  pitch  he  please.'^    H.  VIII. 
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plexions  that  liked  me/  and  breaths  that  I  defied 
not :  and,  I  am  suce,  as  many  as  have  good  beards, 
or  good  faces,  or  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind 
offer,  when  I  make  cmrt'sy,  bid  me  farewell. 


•  ^^".^^comvkxions  that  liked  me]  u  e.  I  liked.  "  This  likes 
me  well.'*    Haml.    Stbbvkns. 

^  Of  this  play  th^  &ble  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not 
how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  both  Rosa- 
lind and  Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The  character  of 
JiEU|ues  is  natural  and  well  preserved.  The  comick  dialogue  is 
very  sprightly,  with  less  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  some 
other  plays ;  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By 
hastening  to  the  end  of  this  work,  Shakespeare  suppressed  the 
dialogue  between  the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which  he  might  have 
found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest  powers.    J6|iN80N. 


NOTES 


TO 
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ACT  L 


(1)  be  better  empUnjed^  and  be  naught  atohile]     The  coUrte  df 

*      the  thought  leads  to  a  sense  which  the  phrase  Is  said  to  have  iit 

some  provinces ;  and  that  in  the  North  is,  according  to  Warbur- 

ton,  a  curse  equivalent  to  '*  a  mischief  on  you,"  or  be  hanged 

to  you  I 

No  distinct  idea  can  be  collected  from  its  combinations  in 
any  of  the  instances  of  it  that  the  commentators  have  produced  s 
but  a  similar  phraseology  is  to  be  found  in  our  author^  and  in 
other  places : 

''  Shew  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hourT 

M.  for  M.  y.  1.  LuGio4 

And  Mr.  M.  Mason  instances : 

<*  Leave  the  bottle  behind  yoUi  and  be  curst  moUk** 

Ben  Jonson*s  Baith«  Faif  • 

And  Dr.  Farmer  says^ 

<*  What|  piper^  ho !  be  hanged  awhile** 

it  a  line  of  an  old  madrigal. 

Of  the  phrase  **  be  naught**  (and  the  addition  to  it  cannot  he 
oonsiderea  as  any  thing  more  than  expletive)  B.  Jonaon  aflTordt 
instances: 

"  Peace,  and  be  naught  I  I  think  the  woman*s  frantic  I** 

TaleofaTob. 

<<  Plain  boy^s  play 
*'  More  manly  would  become  IdnL 


2 

Ladj/.  **  You  would  have  him 

**  Do  worse,  then,  would  joo,  and  be  naughty  you'  rMtletJ' 

New  Academy. 

The  whole  phrase  in  the  text  appears  in  an  equivocal  sense, 
as  instanced  by  Mr.  Malone  from  Swetman,  1620,  in  an  address 
from  a  Chambermaid  to  her  Mistress  and  her  Lover : 

**  Get  you  both  in^  and  be  naught  awhile;** 

OS  part  of  it  does  in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque ;  **  Nay,  sister,  if  I  stir 
a  foot,  hang  me ;  you  shall  come  together  of  yourselves  and  be 
naught.** 

Mr.  Steevens  instances  the  Storie  of  Darius,  1566. 

**  Come  away  and  be  nought  a  whule^ 
**  Or  surely  I  will  you  both  defyle.** 

(2)  Him  I  am  before]  Him  and  us^  for  he  and  we,  occur  in  all 
our  efirly  writers,  and  uiroughout  Shakespeare.  See  Biacb.  V* 
7.  Macb.  Ant.  and  CI.  III.  l.  Ventid.,  and  I.  H.VI.  Pucel.  IV. 
7.  In  the  next  scene  we  have  the  reverse,  /  for  me,  Le  Beau, 
and  in  Haml.  1. 4.  HamL  **  makes  vte  fools  of  nature,'*  for  us. 

(3)  nearer  to  his  reverence']  More  closely  and  directly  the 
representative  of  his  honours;  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
thence  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion  of  derivative  respect; 
so  Pribce  Henry  to  his  father. 

^  My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 

«  Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

«  Derives  itself  to  me."    II  H.  IV.  (IV.  4.) 

*•  Yet  reverence^ 
**  (That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
**  Of  pFace  'tween  high  and  low."    Cjmb.  IV.  3. 

*^  Honor  vel  honos,  est  reverentia  alicui  exhibita.  anglice  wor- 
shyp."    Ortus  Vocabulor.  4to.  1514. 

It  may  be  here  worth  notice,  that  in  the  novel,  Saladine,  the 
Oliver  of  that  piece,  is  mentioned  in  these  terms:  <*  In  came 
Saladine  with  his  men,  and  seeing  his  brother  in  a  browne  study, 
and  to  forget  his  wonted  reverence ^  thought  to  shake  him  out  of 
his  dumps  thus."  Orlando  had  just  before  said,.*'  Go  apart, 
Adam ;  and  thou  shalt  hear,  how  he  will  shake  me  up.'* 

(4)  I  am  no  villain}  The  word  vUkdn  is  used  by  tlie  elder 
brother,  in  its  present  meaning,  for  a  worthless t  wicked^  or  bloodjf 
man;  by  Orlando,  in  its  original  signification,  for  SL^Jellaw  rf 
base  extraction.    Jo h  nson. 

(5)  gives  them  good  leave]     Ready  assent. 

'*  Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile  ? 
*^  Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip."    K.  John.    Steevens. 


(6)  in  ike  forest  of  Arden]  i4r<i^ite  is  a  forest  of  considerable 
extent  in  French  Anders,  13'ing  near  the  Meuse,  and  between 
Charlemont  and  Rocroy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spenser^  in  hit 
Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,  1595  : 

"  Into  a  forest  wide  and  waste  he  came, 
**  Where  store  he  heard  to  be  of  savage  prey  i 
**  So  wide  a  forest,  and  so  waste  as  this, 
*'  Not  famous  Ardeyn^  nor  foul  Arlo  is." 

But  our  author  was  furnished  with  the  scene  of  his  play  by 
Lodge's  Novel*    Malonb. 

(7)  fleet  ike  iimt]     Make  to  pass,  let  flit  or  flow. 
**  Fleien  lycour.  Spomo.  exspumo.  despumo.*' 

**  Musicke  sent  forth  a  pleasing  sound,  such  as  useth  toJUeie 
from  the  loud  trumpet."  l^ord's  Discoverie  of  the  Banian  Re* 
ligion,  4to.  l630,  p.  10.  See  **  Mediterranean  fioiey  Temp* 
I.  2.  Ariel. 

(8)  mack  ihe  good  housewife ^  Fortune^  from  her  'mhett^  Twct 
laughing  girls,  devising  sports  to  divert  n>elancholy  ^thoughtSf 
for  her  partiality  and  injurious  fickleness^  propose,  by  their  raO« 
lery,  to  drive  Dame  Fortune  from  her  wheel.  This  seems  to  be 
a  clear  image,  and  such  as  in  their  change  of  fortunes  naturally 
presented  itself;  and  on  the  fall  and  death  of  Antony,  our  au« 
thor  makes  another  lady,  Cleopatra,  exclaim  in  nearly  similar 
terms : 

*'  Let  me  rail  so  high 
•*  That  the  false  huanoife^  Foriune^  break  her  wkeeh" 

IV.  13. 

(9)  swore  by  his  hononr^^and  yet  toas  not  forsiworti]  R.  III., 
swearing  by  his  '<  George,  his  garter,  and  his  crown,"  IV.  4., 
is  answered  much  in  the  same  way  by  Q.  Eliz. 

(10)  Cel.  Pr^yikee^  toho  is'i  thai  thou  mean*sif 
Touch.  One  thai  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loved, 

Ros.  My  father* s  love  is  enough  to  konour  him  enougkj 
The  modem  editors,  following  Theobald,  transfer  this  speech  to 
Celia,  upon  the  ground  that  Frederick,  the  Duke  spoken  of, 
was  the  name  of  the  usurping  Duke,  the  father  of  Celia.  But 
the  Clown  might  turn  towards  Rosalind,  though  addressed  by 
Celia ;  or  might  speak  inaccurately :  neither  would  it  be  out  of 
character  to  make  him  do  so.  The  answer  of  Rosalind,  at  the 
same  time,  seems  to  shew  that  it  was  her  truly  respectable  father 
that  was  meant ;  and  Mr.  Malone  has  well  obsenred^  that  there 
is  too  much  of  filial  warmth  in  it  for  Celia  >-«besides,  why  should 
her  father  be  called  old  Frederick?  It  appears  from  the  last 
scene  of  this  play  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  younger  brother. 
But  Shakespeare  might  have  been  negligent,  and  have  forgotten 
himself  in  the  last  scene ;  and  the  reader  must  decide  for  him- 
self. 

B2 


(11)  With  bills  on  their  necks^^ov  aU  men  by  ihtte 
presents}  Lassels,  in  his  Voyage  of  Italy,  says  of  tutors, 
**  Some  persuade  their  pupils,  that  it  is  fine  carrying  a  gun  vpon 
their  necks.**  But  what  is  still  more,  the  expression  is  taken  im- 
mediately from  Lodge,  who  famished  our  author  with  his  plot. 
**  Ganimede  on  a  day  sitting  with  Aliena  (the  assumed  names, 
ad  in  the  play, )  cast  up  her  eye,  and  saw  where  Rosader  came 
pacing  towards  them  with  his  forest-bill  on  hU  necke** 

Farmer. 

From  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  instances  supplied 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  of  the  use  of  these  implements  in  this  way,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  an  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  un- 
doubted usage  of  *'  bills,  forest-bills,  and  bats,'*  being  carried 
on  the  neck ;  although  the  leading  idea  halden  out,  is  mani- 
festly that  of  *<  scrolls,  or  labels,''  with  an  inscription  running  in 
a  legal  form ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  conceit  between  pretence 
and  presents,  to  which  the  consonance  or  chiming  of  these  the 
last  words  of  the  two  speeches  invited,  this  course  was  no  doubt 
pursued. 

*•  The  watchman's  weapon,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  *'  was  the  bill; 
but  Stowe*s  Annal.  p.  1040,  edit.  l631,  inform  us,  that  when 
prentizes  and  journeymen  attended  upon  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  the  night,  they  went  before  them  carrying  a  lantliome 
and  candle  in  their  hands,  and  a  great  long  club  on  ikeir  necks.*' 
IIlu8trat.II.  51. 

(12)  have  you  chalienged  Charles  the  xvresiier'}  This  wrestling 
match  is  minutely  descnbed  in  Lodge*s  Rosalynde,  1592. 

Malonk. 

^18)  one  Old  of  suits  toith  fortune']  Out  of  suits  unth  fortune,  I 
believe,  means,  turned  out  of  her  senrice,  and  stripped  of  her 
livery.    Steevens. 

So  afterwards  Celia  says,  '*  —  but  turning  these  jests  out  ^ 
service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest."    Ma  lone. 

In  its  import  it  seems  equivalent  to  **  out  of  her  books  or 
graces.'*  Johnson  8a3rs,  <*  having  no  correspondence  with/'  and 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  cards. 

( 14)  My  better  parts 

Are  ail  thrown  dovm  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Js  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block]     **  My  intel- 
lectual powers  are  prostrate,  and  altogether  fail  me ;  and  what 
here  stands  up  is  no  better  than  a  mere  block,  a  passive  machine, 
such  as  a  quintain.'* 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  quintain,  Mr.  Todd  supplies  the  most 
Mtistactory  information.  '*  It  is  an  upright  post,  on  the  ta^  of 
which  is  across  post  turned  upon  a  pin ;  at  one  end  of  the  cross 
post  was  a  broad  board,  and  at  the  other  a  heavy  8and4iag.  The 


play  was,  to  ride  against  the  broad  end  with  a  1ance>  and  pass 
by,  before  the  sand-bag,  coming  round,  should  strike  the  tilter 
on  the  back.'*  He  cites  Cambrian  popular  Anriquities,  1815, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts ;  who  states  it  to  be  one  of  the 
games  at  a  Welsh  wedding.  *'  The  gxvjfnlj/n  (literally  the  vane), 
corrupted  in  English  into  quintain,  is  an  upright  post,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  spar  turned  freely.  At  one  end  of  this  spar 
hune  a  sand-bag,  the  other  presented  a  flat  side.  The  rider  in 
passing  struck  the  flat  side;  and,  if  not  dextrous  in  passing,  was 
overtaken,  and,  perhaps,  dismounted  by  the  sand-bag,  and  be- 
came a  fair  object  of  laughter.  I  rather  think  it  was  not  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans;  The  name  is,  I  think,  decisive  of  Welsh 
origin.'*  He  adds  from  Feltham's  Sermon  on  Eccl.  H.  2* 
**  I1ie  highest  contentments,  that  the  world  can  yield,  become 
to  me  like  the  country  quintanes:  while  we  run  upon  them  with 
a  hasty  speedy  if  we  post  not  faster  ofl^  than  we  at  first  came  on, 
'  the  bag  of  sand  strikes  us  in  the  neck,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but 
the  blueness  of  our  wounds  to  boast  on."    Todd's  Diet. 

These  blocks  were  in  different  forms,  and  the  upper  part  very 
often  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  Prints  of  such  are  given  in  Mr* 
Reed's  edition,  and  to  such  Orlando  must  have  here  alluded. 

(15)  And  yet  y  indeed,  the  shorter  i$  hi*  daughter]  Although  all 
the  early  editions  concur  in  reading /a//fr,  there  must  have  beeti 
an  error  in  so  giving  it ;  for  in  the  next  scene  Rosalind  describes 
herself  as  *'  more  than  common  tall,'*  and  thence  assuming  the 
dress  of  a  man,  which  her  friend  did  not:  and  in  IV.  3.  Oliver 
describes  Celia  as  **  low  and  browner  than  her  brother,"  who 
was  Rosalind. 

(16)  swashing  ott^jf(f^]     Rattling,  blustering. 

**  To  sxioash,  or  to  make  a  noise  with  swords  against  tersats. 
Concrepare  gladiis  ad  scuta.  Liv.'*  Baret's  Alv.  1580.  In  H.  V. 
the  boy  says,  *'  as  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers**     III.  2. 

**  Swashing  abbottes,  which  will  be  called  and  regarded  as 
princes,  andlcepe  a  state,  as  if  they  were  lordes.'*  Antichrist. 
12rao.  1550,  p.  147.  *^  What  a  quarrelling  itwisA-backler, 
Mars  ?"     Melton's  Figure  Caster,  4to.  l620y  p.  15. 

(17)  outface']     Brave  it. 

**  He  fronted  danger  in  the  fearfuFst  stonne, 
"  And  outfacU  death  m  his  most  uglie  forme." 

Christ.  Brooke's  fun.  Poem  00  Sir  Arth.  Chichester.  Brit«  B3>* 

liogr.  II.  239. 

**  Take  state  upon  them  and  outkrave  a  man  to  htMjbeeJ** 
Sir  Wm.  Comwallis's  Prayse  of  the  French  Pockes^  4to.  1(M6« 

**  Taught  me  iojace  me  011^  of  his  acquaintance." 

Tff.  N.  V.  1.  Ant. 
See  HamL  V.  1.  HamL 
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ACT  II. 


( 1)  IVhich^  like  the  toady  ugly  and  venomous^ 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head]  It  was  the  cur- 
rent opinion  in  Shakespeare* s  tinae,  that  in  the  head  of  an  old 
toad  was  to  be  found  a  stone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  virtues 
were  ascribed.  This  stone  has  been  often  sought,  but  nothing 
has  been  found  more  than  accidental  or  perhaps  morbid  indura- 
tions of  the  skuil.    Johnson. 

In  a  book  called  A  Green  Forest,  or  a  Natural  History^  &c. 
bv  John  Maplett,  1567,  is  the  following  account  of  this  ima- 
ginary gem :  *'  In  this  stone  is  apparently  seene  v^rie  often 
the  verie  forme  of  a  tode,  with  despotted  and  coloured  feete, 
but  those  nglye  and  defusedly.  It  is  available  against  envenom- 
ing." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomas,  1639 

''  —  in  most  physicians*  heads, 
*^  There  is  a  kind  of  toadstone  bred.*' 

Again,  in  Adrasta,  or  the  Woman's  Spleen,  l635  : 

*'  Do  not  then  forget  the  stone 

**  In  the  toadf  nor  serpent's  bone,"  &c* 

Pliny,  in  the  ,S2d  Book  of  his  Natural  History,  ascribes  many 
wonderful  qualities  to  a  bone  found  in  the  right  side  of  a  toad, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  any  gem  in  its  head.  This  deBciency 
however  is  abundantly  supplied  by  Edward  Fenton,  in  his 
Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  4to.  hi.  1.  1^69,  who  says,  **  That 
there  is  fouade  in  the  heades  of  old  and  great  toades^  a  done 
which  they  call  Borax  or  Stelon :  it  is  most  commonly  founde  in 
the  head  of  a  bee  toad,  of  power  to  repube  poysons,  and  that  it 
is  a  most  soveraigne  medicine  for  the  stone." 

Thomas  Lupton,  in  his  First  Booke  of  Notable  Things,  4to. 
bl.  1.  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  **  Tode^siotu^ 
called  CrapaudinaJ**  In  his  Seventh  Booke  he  instructs  us  how 
to  procure  it ;  and  afterwards  tells  us— *'  You  shall  knowe  whe- 
ther tlie  lode^stone  be  the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not. 
Holde  the  stone  before  a  Tode,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and  if  it 
be  a  ryght  and  true  stone,  the  Tode  will  leape  towarde  it,  and 
make  as  though  he  would  snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that 
man  should  have  that  stone."    Steevens. 

'^  Some  report,  that  the  toad  before  her  death  sucks  up  (if 
not  prevented  by  sudden  surprisal)  the  precious  stone  (as  yet 
but  a  jelly)  in  lier  head,  grudging  mankind  the  good  thereof." 
Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  I51.     Donee's  Illustr.  1. 285. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  ngure  in  speech,  than  a  fkct  in  natural 
history ;  and  it  is  its  eye,  proverbially  fine,  that  is  the  *'  precious 
jewel  in  his  head." 


f  1)  Timb  fonguet  in  trees,  &c.] 

^*  Thus  both  trees  and  each  thing  eUe^  he  the  booket  to  a 
fandey    Arcadia,  B.  L     Stbevbns. 

(3)  it  irks  me]      From  yrk^  work.  Island.    The  authors  of 
the  accidence  say,  Tcedet,  it  irketh.    Johnson. 

He  also  interprets  it,  *^  gi?es  pain/'  which  seems  to  be  its 
{MToper  sense. 

**  Whom  ft^^A  not  the  scoulde  (Scylla)  with  barkbgr* 

Studley's  Seneca's  Medea,  4to.  1581,  p.  127. 

**  Quis  non  totos  korruit  artus 

**  Toties  uno  latrante  malo  ?"    IL  Chor.  ad  fin. 

(4)  iM^m  burghers  iif  this  desert  citi^^    In  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
the  deer  are  called  **  the  wild  burgesses  of  the  forest." 

And  we  have, 

*^  Where,  fearless  of  the  hunt,  the  hart  securely  stood, 
''  And  every  where  walk'd  firee,  a  burgess  of  the  wood.'* 

Polyolbion,  Song  18.    STEsvsNa. 

So  Lodge's  Rosalynde,  15Q2 : 

**  About  her  wond'ring  stood 
«  The  dHxau  o*  the  wood.'* 

Our  author  afterwards  uses  this  very  phrase : 

**  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  dtijens.^    Malonv. 

(5)  —  as  he  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  &c.]     Here  we  trace  Grayi 

^  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
**  That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
**  His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
"  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by."    Elegy. 

(0)  the  big  round  tears^  &c.]  It  is  said  in  one  of  the  mar- 
nnal  notes  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  13th  Song  of  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  that  '*  the  harte  weepeth  at  his  dying :  his  tears  are 
held  to  be  precious  in  medicine."    Stbevbns. 

See  Douce*s  Ulustr.  I.  296. 

(7)  kill  them  up]  This  was  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  the 
day. 

**  KiWd  up  with  cold  and  pinde  with  evil  fare.'* 

Davison's  Poems,  4to.  1621,  p.  112. 

<<  Killed  up  with  colde." 

Adlington*s  Apuleius's  Golden  Asse,  1582,  fo.  159,  8vo. 

<*  The  remembrance  of  theire  poore,  indigent,  and  beggerlye 
oUl  ^fS^»  kyUesk  tkem  up.**  Robynson's  More's  Utopia,  ISgS, 
Svo.  p.  128.    '*  The  Spaniardes,  which  were  quite  slaim  uppt^ 
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the  Tarkes  arrowes."  Ascham's  Toxoph.  4to.  issg.  **  Thejr 
have  gone  afore  all  worldlye  tyrauntes  in  the  murthering  up  if 
&c.**  Pref.  to  Bale*8  Actes  of  Engl.  Votaries,  1500,  8vo.  p.  7. 
**  The  great  deluge,  which  dravoned  them  up^  as  it  dyd  all  other . 
quarters."  lb.  p.  12.  Our  author  has  **  poisons  up/*  L.  L.  L. 
IV.  3.  Bir.,  *<  flatter  up/'  V.  2.  King,  and  "  stifles  up/*  K, 
John,  IV.  3.  Bast. 

(8)  roynish  clawn]  Rogneux^  Fr.  mangy,  scurvy.  The 
word  is  used  by  Chaucer,  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

'<  That  knottie  was  and  all  rainouM.**    988. 

**  This  argument  is  all  roignout — ."    619O. 

6.  Harvey,  speaking  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  say^— 
<'  Although  she  were  a  lusty  bouncing  rampe,  somewhat  like 
Gallemetta  or  maid  Marian,  yet  she  was  not  such  a  rainUk  ran- 
nel,  such  a  dissolute  gillian-flirt.'*  Pierce's  Supererog.  4to. 
1593. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  the  word  is  literally  employed  by 
Shakespeare ;  but  in  the  same  sense  that  the  French  still  use 
carogncy  a  term  of  which  Moliere  is  not  very  sparing  in  some 
of  his  pieces.     Steeveks. 

See  Tooke*s  Divers,  of  Purley,  II.  241.,  and  Macb.  L  3. 
I  Witch. 

(9)  quaiC]  Slacken,  remit,  endeavours.  <' To  represseand 
quaUe.    Restinguere,  retundere.'*     Baret's  Alv.  1580. 

**  There  is  no  quailing  (shrinking, retreating)  now; 

**  Because  the  king  is  certainly  possessed 

•«  OfaU  our  purposes."    I  H.  IV.  HoUp.  IV.  l. 

Minshieu  identifies  it  with  queUf  and  derives  it  from  the 
Saxon. 

(10)  Oyoif  memory  of  M  sir  Rotvland]  Memorial,  recol- 
lection. 

**  I  knew  then  how  to  seek  your  memaries** 

B.  and  Fl.  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

'*  And  \i^th  his  body  place  that  memory 
«  Of  noble  Charlemont." 

'      Turner's  Atheist's  Trag.  101 1 . 

*^  That  statue  will  I  prize  past  all  the  jewels 

^<  Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

**  The  fnemory  of  my  grandame."     Byron's  Tragedy. 

STEEVitNS. 

**  Be  better  suited : 
^  These  weeds  are  memorie$  of  worser  hours.'* 

Lear  IV.  7.  Cord. 

**  Their  fiune  in  stories  happened,  and  so  did  many  like  me- 
moiies  of  menne  men,'*  &c.  Fattenham's  Arte  of  Eng.  Poeaie, 
4to.  15a9f  P*  35. 
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(11)  I  never  did  appfy — 

Hot  amd  rebellious  liquors'^ 

Nor  did  not  vsUh  umbasi^uljorehead,  &c,'] 

**  All  which  my  days  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 
**  Nor  spilt  the  blossom  of  my  tender  years 
"  In  idleness."    F.  Q.  VI.  II.  3 1. 

RebeUioui  is  inflammatory. 

( 12)  1  should  bear  no  cross,  (f,  &cj]  Carry  no  penny  in  my 
purse.  One  sense  of  this  Word  was,  money  stamped  with  a 
arou.    Mr.  Steevens  instances  R.  III. 

<'  You  mean  to  bear  me^  not  to  bear  urith  me/' 

And  as  to  the  play  upon  the  piece  of  coin,  we  read  in  John 
Heywood*s  Epigr.  upon  Proverbs : 

**  Of  making  a  crosse,    Epigr.  289. 

**  It  will  make  a  crosse  on  this  gate,  yea  crosse  no ; 
'*  Thy  crosses  be  on  thy  gates  all,  in  thy  purse  no." 

4td«  1596. 

**  The  deville  may  daunce  in  crosdesse  purse 
*'  When  coyne  hath  tookc  his  tyde." 

Drant's  Hor.  4to.  1566,  signat.  A.  3. 

(13)  Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise']  The  fo,  of 
l632  reads  wearying  ;\}yxt  Mr.  Whiter  well  supports  'the  old 
reading  by  citing  Jun.  Etymol.  Angl.  Quoniam  quotidiano  usu 
conten  solent  ea,  quae  assidue  gerimus,  hinc  Anglis  etiamnum 
to  toear  or  toaste  away,  est  ^'  .tabescere  ;*'  atque  adeo  quoque  ab 
hac  postrema  verbi  acceptione,  to  toeary^  coepit  accipi  pro  **  fa- 
tigare ;"  quod  lassitudo  corpora  nostra  maxime  frangat,  atque 
ipsos  quoque  spiritus  vitales  maxime  imminuat. 

And  Jonson's  Masque  of  the  Gypsies : 

**  Only  time  and  ears  out-turartng-.**     Specim.  p.  IJ. 

(14)  tvoo  cods]  In  a  schedule  of  jewels  in  the  I5th  vol.  of 
Rymer's  Fcedera,  we  find,  '*  Item,  two  peascoddes  of  gold  with 
]7pearles.*'    Farmer. 

Peascods  was  the  ancient  term  for  peas  as  they  are  brought  to 
market.  So,  in  Greene's  Groundwork  of  Cony-catchmg,  1592 : 
<• ..  went  twice  in  the  week  to  London,  either  with  fruit  or 
pescods,*' 

And  in  B.  and  Fletch.  Honest  Man's  Fortune : 

"  Shall  feed  on  delicates^  the  first /leofcoiv,  strawberries.*' 

Stebvrns. 

In  the  following  passage,  however.  Touchstone's  present  cer- 
tainly  signifies  not  the  pea  but  the  pbd^  and  so,  I  believe,  the 
word  is  used  here :  **  He  [Richard  II.]  also  UMd  a  peaeood 
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branch  with  the  codi  open,  but  the  peoi  out,  as  it  is  upon  hi* 
robe  in  his  monument  at  Westminster."  Camden's  Remains, 
1614.  Here  we  see  tlie  cods  and  not  the  ptat  were  worn* 
Why  Shakespeare  used  the  former  word  rather  than  fodty  which 
appears  to  have  had  the  same  meaning,  is  obvious.     Malonb. 

The  peascod  certainly  means  the  whole  of  the  pea  as  it  hangs 
upon  the  stalk.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  ornament  in  dress, 
and  was  represented  with  the  shell  open  exhibiting  the  peas. 

DoUCB, 

**  Come  pecacad  time"  is  my  Hostess's  phrase,  II  H.  IV. 

(«•  4.) 

(15)  weeping  tears]     This  phrase  is  said  to  be  found  in  a 
*       sonnet  in  Lodge's  Rosalynd,  and  his  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  on 

which  the  Winter's  Tale  is  founded.  Peele's  Jests,  &c.  are  also 
mentioned ;  but  this,  as  well  as  numberless  similar  pleonasms,  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  publication  of  that  day. 

(16)  little  xareaks]     Heeds. 

**  And  realces  not  his  own  reade.'*    HamU  I.  3.  Ophel. 
The  word  is  written  in  Spenser  as  in  the  text  above. 

**  What  taredked  I  of  wintrie  ages'  waste  i 

Sheph.  Cal.  Decemb.  Todd.  1. 198. 

(17)  my  WAct  ii  ragged]     Rough,  harsh.    Our  author  has      T' i> 

"  Approach 
'<  The  raggetPst  hour,  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring." 

IIH.IV.Northum.1.  I. 

'<  Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name." 

Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Mr.  Malone  cites  the  Epistle  prefixed  to  the  Shepherd's 
Calend.  1579.  **  Thinking  them  fittest  for  the  rustical  rudeness 
of  shepheards ;  for  that  their  rough  sound  would  make  his  rimes 
more  ragged  and  rustical:**  and  Mr.  Steevens^  Nash's  Apologie 
of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  4to.  1593 : 

**  The  false  gallop  of  his  ragged  verses,  if  I  should  retort  the 
rime  doggrel  aright^  I  must  nu3:e  my  verses  run  hobbUngJ" 


(18)  do^-apes]  **  Some  be  called  cenophe  ^  and  be  lyke  to 
an  houfide  m  the  flEice,  and  in  the  body  lyke  to  an  ape**  Bar- 
tholomseusy  XVIII.  96.    Donee's  lUustrat.  1. 298.      ^ 

(19)  hues  to  Uve  t*  the  sun]  **  He  who  makes  his  pleasures 
consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sunshine,  and  simple  blessing  of 
the  elements." 

The  manner  of  life  denoted  by  this  phrase,  is  probably  the 
same  as  Othello  describes  in  these  lines : 
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*^  I  woiild  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
**  Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
««  For  the  sea'i  worth  /'     II.  2. 


(20)  dwdame']  If  due  ad  me^  the  reading  of  Hanmer,  were 
riffht,  Amiens  would  not  have  aslced  its  meaning,  and  been  put 
off  with  **  a  Greek  invocation^  It  is  evidently  a  word  coined 
Jbr  the  nonce.  We  have  here,  as  Butler  says,  "  Ont^  for  sensef 
and  one  for  rhyme.**  Indeed  we  must  have  a  double  rhyme ;  or 
this  stanza  cannot  well  be  sung  to  tlie  same  tune  with  the 
former.     I  read  thus : 

<*  Ductfiune,  Ducd^me^  Ducddme^ 

**  Here  shall  lie  see 

"  Gross  fool 8  as  he, 
••  An*  it  he  will  come  to  Ami.** 

That  is,  to  Amiens.    Jaques  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  himself. 

Farm  BR. 

Due  ad  me  hat  hitherto  been  received  as  an  allusion  to  the 
burthen  of  Amicns's  song— 

Come  hithtfy  come  hitker^  come  hither. 

In  confirmation  of  the  old  reading,  however,  Dr.  Farmer 
observes  to  me»  that,  being  at  a  house  not  far  from  Cambridge, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  hen-roost  was  robbed,  a  foce- 
tious  old  squire  who  was  present,  immediately  sung  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  which  has  an  odd  coincidence  with  the  ditty  of 
Jaques :  ^ 

<<  Dami,  what  makes  your  ducks  to  die  ? 

"  duck,  duck,  d%ck. 
**  Dam^f  what  makes  your  chicks  to  cry  ? 

*'  chuck,  chuck,  chuck.*'—  ,    Stsbvens. 

Mr.  Whiter,  who  has  recovered  other  verses  of  this  or  some 
other  such  old  song,  supposes  Ducdame  to  have  been  the  cry  of 
the  dame  to  gather  her  oucks  about  her  ;  as  ducks  come  to  your 
damCf  or,  to  make  it  rhyme,  Dami  :  and  that,  meaning  as  Jaques 
does,  and  in  the  character  of  such  a  humourist,  to  expose  the 
folly  both  of  himself  and  his  companions,  it  is  made,  as  a  ridi^ 
eulous  parody,  to  answer  to  the  burden  of  the  former  song, 

(Jome  hither^  come  hither^  come  hither. 

He  adds,  that,  if  Shakespeare  is  to  be  explained,  neither  the 
writer  nor  the  reader  should  become  fastiaious  at  the  serious 
discussion  of  such  trifling  topics.     lb.  p.  21. 

^21)  Here  lie  I  doum^  and  measure  out  my  grave] 

**  — — *  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
**  Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave." 

Rom.  and  JuL    STiiyiNs. 


Cld=^^^ 
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(23)  CM  me  noijbol,  iiU  heaven  hath  $ent  mejbriune]  In  al- 
lusion to  a  maxim  proverbial  in  many  languages,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Beed  refers  in  Jonson*8  Every  Man  out,  &c. 

•'  Sog.  Why,  who  am  I,  sir  ? 

**  Mac.  Ooe  of  those  that  fortune  favours. 

"  Car.  The  periphrasis  of  a  foole."    I.  3. 

(23)  Motley's  the  only  tuear]     A  particoloured  dress. 

'*  A  foole  in  moiUy^wx  motley  cotes  goes  Jacke  Oates.*' 

Rob.  Armine*s  Nest  of  Ninnies,  fb.  1,  b. 

There  was  a  species  of  mercerv  known  by  that  name,  *'  Po» 
lymitus.  He  that  maketh  mattey.  Polymitarius."  Wythal's 
little  Diet.  1568,  fo.  34,  b.  "  Frisadoes,  Motleys^  bristowe 
fiices**  are  in  the  number  of  articles  recommended  for  northern 
traflSc  in  1580.     Hakluyt*s  Voyages,  1582. 

And  it  wa&  the  dre^s  of  Chaucer's  Marchant :  * 

**  A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd 
«  In  mottelee:*    C.  T.  2/2,  Tyrwh. 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  rightly  interprets  *'  out  of  motleys"  in  B. 
Jonson's  Epigr.  53,  to  mean  *^  not  cloathed  in  the  garb  of  a 
fool,"  thmks  the  3d  Satire  of  Donne, 

**  Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogaram,** 
might  have  suggested  this  turn  of  phrase. 

(24)  Not  to"]  Unless  these  words,  supplied  by  Theobald, 
were  accepted,  tUe  sense  would  halt,  as  well  as  tne  measqre. 
Olivia,  in  Tw.  Night,  has  much  this  sentiment:  '*  To  be  guilt* 
less,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bojts,  that  you  deem  cannon 
bullets :  there  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do 
nothing  but  rail."     I.  5.  ' 

Mr.  Whiter,  who  professes  (and  we  cannot  enough  applaud 
the  principle)  his  determination  to  support,  on  all  occasions,  the 
old  reading,  and  to  resist  the  very  mischievous  doctrine  of 
emendation,  insists  that  even  here  we  should  punctuate  and  in- 
terpret thus : 

Doth,  Yeryjiolishly  although  he  smart, 

L  e.  even  though  he  should  be  xfieak  enough  really  to  be  hurt  by  so 
foolish  an  attack,  &Ci 

Although  he  truly  adds,  that  it  is  **  stranee  that  our  commen- 
tators should  be  desirous  of  making  a  text  tor  the  poet,  when  it 
i^  their  business  to  explain  that  which  is  given,"  the  above  may 
be  carrying  a  good  prmciple  too  far ;  but,  so  ^r  as  respects  the 
metre,  either  here  or  any  where  else,  we  give  our  most  unquali- 
fied assent  to  whlit  he  further  says  on  that  point.—"  It  is  not 
for  ul  to  disturb  the  text  on  the  authority  of  our  fingers.  As  the 
poet  did  not  write  with  such  a  process^  so  be  ought  not  to  be 
tried  by  such  a  test."    lb.  p.  22. 
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(25)  JVhatfJor  a  counter]  A  trifle,  CaufUerif  Dr.  Fanner 
•ays^  were  pieces  of  false  coin  from  France^  about  that  time 
brought  into  use  to  cast  accounts  with.  See  Wint.  T.  IV.  2. 
Clown. 

(26)  Or  what  it  he. 

That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost. 
But  therein  suits  his  folly  to^  &c.]     '<  Tells  me,  th^  cost 
of  his  expensive  dress» 

**  His  scarfs  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery^** 

Tarn,  of  Shr.  IV.  3.  Petruch. 

ill  suited  to  his  condition,  does  not  come  out  of  my  pocket,  but 
[he  who]  in  so  doing  shapes  his  folly  to  the  fashion,  adapts  it  to 
the, spirit  and  aim,  of  my  speech  ?*' 

Bravery  is  finery,  display.     See  M.  for  M.  I.  4.  Duke. 

(27)  taxi/ig]  Charging,  challenging.  '*  Things  much  more 
satyricall  have  passed  both  the  publicke  stage  and  the  presse, 
and  never  questioned  by  authority ;  and  there  are  fewer  that 
will  find  themselves  touched  or  taxed"  Chr.  Drooke'H  funerall 
Poem  on  Sir  Arthure  Chichester,  1625.  Brit.  Bibliogr.  II. 
242. 

See  '<  taxation,"  1. 2.  Rosal. 

(28)  inland  bred]  By  no  common  application  of  the  tenxiy 
used  in  opposition  to  **  uplandish  ;'*  which  in  our  early  writers 
and  dictionaries  is  interpreted  *'  unbred,  rude,  rustical,  clown* 
ish  :*'  **  because,"  says  Minshieu,  '*  the  people  thaf  dwell  among 
mountaines,  are  severed  from  the  civilitie  of  cities."     l6l7. 

It  occurs  again  in  ill.  2.  Rosalind.  *<  Who  was  in  his  youth 
an  inland  man  ;*'  where  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  Puttenham*s  Arte 
of  Poesie:''^in  an  uplandish  village  or  corner  of  a  realm, 
where  is  no  resort  but  of  poor,  rusticall,  or  uncivill  peofde/* 
4to.  1589,  fo-  120. 

(29)  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fiiwn, 
jind  give  it  food]     So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis : 

*<  Like  a  milch  doe^  whose  swelling  dogs  do  ake, 
**  Hasting  to  feed  herfavm'^    Malomk. 

(80)  Wherein  we  play  in]  These  pleonasms,  of  which  tht 
writers  of  the  age  affiird  examples,  often  occur  in  our  author. 

"  Jn  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  ta«" 

Coriol.II.  i.  Menen. 
And, 

«*  That  (tiTffar  which  love  groan'dyor." 

Rom.  and  Jul.  Chor.  at  the  end  of  A.  L 

(Si)  All  the  toorld^s  a  staffe"]  Toius  mundus  agit  histrionem, 
is  a  common  adage.  Mr.  Malone  adds  from  The  Legend  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  i597 : 


a^a^ 
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'*  Unhappy 


«'  Whoie  life  a  sad  continual  tragedfie, 

"  HiiBtelf  the  aciw^  in  the  world,  the  stage; 

**  R^kile  as  the  acts  are  measured  by  his  age.^* 

(32)  His  acts  being  seven  ages]  Dr.  Warboiton  observes,  thaC 
this  was  '^  no  unusual  division  of  a  f^y  before  our  author's 
time  ;*'  but  forbears  to  oflPer  any  one  example  in  support  of  his 
assertion.  I  have  carefully  perused  almost  ever^  dramatick 
piece  antecedent  to  Shakespeare,  or  contemporary  with  him ;  but 
so  far  from  being  divided  into  acts,  they  are  almost  all  printed 
in  an  unbroken  continuity  of  scenes.  I  should  add,  that  there 
is  one  play  of  six  acts  to  be  met  with,  and  another  of  twenty* 
one  i  but  the  second  aC  these  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish, 
and  never  could  have  been  designed  for  the  stage.  In  God's 
Promises,  1577,  «  A  Tragedie  or  Enterlude,**  (or  rather  a 
Mystery,)  by  John  Bale,  seven  acts  may  indeed  be  found. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  intervals  in  the 
Greek  Tragedy  are  known  to  have  varied  from  three  acts  to 
seven.     Steevbhs. 

Dr.  Warburton  boldly  asserts  that  this  was  **  no  unusual  di- 
vision of  a  play  before  our  author's  time.*'  One  of  Chapman'a^ 
plays  (Two  wise  Men  and  all  the  rest  Fools)  is  indeed  in  seven 
acts.  This,  however,  is  the  only  dramatick  piece  that  I  have 
found  so  divided.  But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
our  author  alluded  here  to  any  such  precise  division  of  the 
drama.  His  comparisons  seldom  run  on  four  feet.  It  was  suf" 
ficient  for  him  that  a  play  was  distributed  into  several  acts,  and 
that  human  life,  long  before  his  time,  had  been  divided  into 
seven  periods.  In  The  Treasury  of  ancient  and  modem  Times, 
1613,  Proclus,  a  Greek  author,  is  said  to  have  divided  the  h'fe- 
time  of  man  into  sbven  ages;  over  each  of  which  one  of  the 
seven  planets  was  supposed  to  rule.  **  The  first  ao b  is  called 
Infancy,  containing  the  space  of  foure  yeares. — ^The  sfiCONi^ 
AGE  continueth  ten  vears^  untill  he  attaine  to  the  yeares  of  four- 
teene :  this  age  is  called  Childhood^r^The  third  aob  consisteth 
of  eiffht  yeares,  being  named  By  our  auncients  Adolescencie  of 
Youthhood;  and  it  lasteth  from  fourteene,  till  two  and  twenty 
yeares  be  fully  compleate. — The  fourth  agb  paceth  on,  till  a 
man  have  accomplished  two  and  fortie  yeares,  and  is  tearmed 
Young  Manhood. — The  fifth  age,  named  Mature  Manhood^ 
hath  (according  to  the  said  authour)  fifteene  yeares  of  continu- 
ance, and  therefore  makes  his  progress  so  far  as  six  and  fifty 
yeares. — Aflerwards,  in  adding  twelve  to  fifly-sixe,  you  shall 
make  up  sixty-eight  veares,  which'reach  to  the  end  of  the  siXT 
AGS,  and  is  called  Old  Jge.^^The  sbavbnth  and  hist  of  these 
seven  amis  limited  from  sixty-eight  yeares,  so  far  as  four-score 
and  eight,  being  called  weak,  declining,  and  Decrepite  ^gf.— 
If  any  man  chance  to  goe  beyond  this  age,  (which  is  more 
admired  than  noted  in  many,)  you  shall  evidently  perceive  that 
he  will  returne  to  his  first  condition  of  Infancy  againe.'* 
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Hippocrates  likewise  divided  the  life  of  man  into  seven  ages^ 
but  diners  from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  each 
period.    See  Brown*s  Vulgar  Errors,  folio,  1686|  p.  173* 

Maloni. 

I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  an  old  prints  entitled.  The  Stage 
of  Man's  Life,  divided  into  seven  ages.  As  emblematical  re- 
presentations of  this  sort  were  formerly  stuck  up,  bodi  for  or* 
nament  and  instruction,  in  the  generality  of  houses,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Shakespeare  took  his  hint  from  thence,  than  from 
Hippocrates  or  Proclus.    Henley. 

A  scale  of  life,  of  five  ascending  and  five  descending  steps, 
with  ^<  the  world's  a  stage,'*  &c.,  given  as  the  motto,  is  prefixed 
to  the  xoarld  displayed^  or  Earle's  Characters,  8vo.  1742. 

(33)  Sighing  Uktfumace^  vnth  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mittreis'  wbroto]    Mr.  Malone  instances, 
**  hejkmaceth  the  thick  sighs  ^om  him,"  Cymb. 
And  in  the  F.  Q.  we  have, 

**  And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  lookes ; 

**  And  well  could  daunce ;  and  sing  toithruefnlnesse** 

F.  Q.  I.  IV.  25. 
i.  e.  to  excite  ruth  or  compassion. 

And  in  Much  ado,  &c,  we  have, 

**  A  halting  sonnet 
"  Fashim'd  /o  Beatrice."    V.  4.  Claudio. 

(34)  ^—  a  soldier  ; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard] 

**  Your  soldiers  face — the  grace  of  this  face  consisteth  much 
mti beard**    Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels.    Stbbvbns. 

Beards  of  different  cut  were  appropriated  in  our  author's  time 
to  different  characters  and  professions.  The  soldier  had  one 
fashion,  the  judge  another,  the  bishop  difierent  from  both,  Ac. 
**  And  what  a  b^urd  of  the  general's  cut."  H.  V.  Gower,  IIL  6. 

Malovb. 

(S5)  lean  and  slipper* dpunitHoon 

With  spectacles,  &c.]  The  only  account  we  have  met 
with  of  this  character,  the  buffoon  in  the  pantomimes  of  modem 
comedv,  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Todd,  from  Addison's  Remarks 
on  Italy :  **  They  are  four  standing  characters,  which  enter 
into  every  piece  that  comes  on  the  stage ;  the  doctor,  harlequin, 
pantahne,  and  covielb.  Pantalone  is  generally  an  old  cully,  and 
coviells  a  sharper.'* 

Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  in  The  Travels  of  the  Three  En- 

Slish  Brothers,  a  comedy,  1606,  an  Italian  harlequin  is  intro- 
aced,  who  ofiers  to  perform  a  play,  in  which  is  the  character  of 
an  old  pamtaloune:  and  Mr.  Steevens  notices  in  The  Flotte  of 
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the  deade  Man*s  Fortune^  **  Enter  the  panUhnm  and  pescode 
with  speciakles.*'  ^ 

(36)  77iy  tooth  is  not  so  keen^ 

Because  thou  art  not  seen"]  Thou  winter  wind,  sajs 
AmienSy  thy  rudeness  gives  the  less  pain,  as  thou  art  not  teem, 
as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dost  not  brave  us  with  thy  presence, 
and  whose  unkindness  is  therefore  not  aggravated  by  insult. 

JOHNSOV. 

(37)  Though  thou  the  xioaiers  warp]     Contract. 

The  surface  ofwaters^  bo  long  as  they  remain  unfrozen,  is  ap- 
parently a  perfect  plane ;  whereas,  when  they  are,  this  surface 
deviates  from  its  exact  flatness,  or  toarps.  This  is  remarkable  in 
small  ponds,  the  surface  of  which,  when  frozen,  forms  a  regular 
concave ;  the  ice  on  the  sides  rising'  higher  than  that  in  the 
middle.    Kenrick. 

Among  a  collection  of  Saxon  adages  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  221,  the  succeeding  appears :  prnteji  j*ceal  ^^peofipan^ 
pebeji^  mnter  shall  tvarp  water.  So  that  Shakespeare's  expression 
was  anciently  proverbial.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  among 
the  numerous  examples  in  Manning's  excellent  edition  of  Lye^ 
Dictionary^  there  is  no  instance  of  peojipan  or  ^epeojipan,  im- 
plying tofreeze^  bend,  tum^  or  curdle^  though  it  is  a  verb  of  very 
extensive  signification. 

Probably  this  word  still  retains  a  similar  sense  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  island,  for  in  a  Scottish  parody  on  Dr.  Percy's  elegant 
oallad,  beginning,  **  O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me,"  I  find  the 
verse  "  Nor  shnnk  before  the  wintry  'osind**  is  altered  to  **  Nor 
shrink  before  the  carping  wind.'*    Ho lt  Whit e . 

In  III.  3.  Jaq.  we  have :  <*  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
pannel ;  and,  like  green  timber,  twirp,  naarp  .**'  and,  from  the 
inequalities  it  makes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  moldwarpt 
or  mole,)' is  so  denominated ;  as  the  commentators  say  in  I.  El. 
V.  HoUp.  III.  1. 

And  see  Arth.  Gelding's  O v.  Met.  II.  4. 1565 : 

**  Her  hands  gan  toarpe  and  into  paires  yllfavordly  to  grow." 

*^  Curvarique  numus  et  aduncos  crescere  in  unguea 
"  Cceperunt."    v.  479- 
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ACT  III. 


(1)  an  abieni  argument]  Subject  matter.  In  I.  H.  IV.  P. 
Hen.  II.  2.  we  have, ''  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week." 

Again,  **  Heere  any  orator's  most  excellent  special!  vertuea 
might  be  well  imployed.  A  (it  argument,  sure,  it  were  to  shew 
wit  and  knowledge/'  &c.  Anth.  Munday*s  Watchwoord  to 
England,  4to.  1584,  fo.  38. 

(2)  Seek  Aim  wUh  candle]  Alluding,  probably,  to  St.  Luke. 
"  If  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  she  not  light  a  candle, — and  teek 
diligently  till  she  find  it  ?"    xy.  8.    Steevens. 

(8)  Make  an  extent  upon  hit  house  and  lands]  So  called  fironA 
thd  words  of  a  writ,  {extendi  facias,)  whereby  the  sheriff  is  di- 
rected to  cause  lands  to  be  appraised  to  their  full  extended 
value.    Malons. 

(4)  expedient'}    Promptly,  expeditiously. 

'<  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.'*    K*  Jdio. 

^  Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience*'    R.  II. 

Steevens. 

(5)  ihrke'Craumed  queen  of  nigktli  Alludmg  to  the  triple 
charftcter  of  Proserpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  given  by  some 
mjrthologists  to  the  same  goddess,  and  comprised  in  these  me* 
morial  lines : 

Terret,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ima,  supernafferat^  sceptro,Julgor$,  sagiitis. 

JoHKaoir. 

(0)  and  unexpressive  she]  By  a  licence,  of  which  we  have 
had  already  examples  in  this  play,  used  for  inexpressible. 

^  And  hears  the  unexpressioe  nuptial  song." 

Lycid.  V.  170. 

Mliten  has  again  in  his  Hjrmn-  to  the  Nativity,  v.  116,  **  Ma-' 
eapressioe  notes ;"  nor  was  it  uncommon  in  that  day. 

**  Big  with  an  extasie 
"  Of  wonder,  had  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
*'  The  wMspresifoaglorieof  thy  worth.*' 

Glapthome's  Poems,  4to.  1039,  P*  4. 
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(7)  Complain  of  good  breeding]  i.  e.  for  want  of  it,  aiMi  ir 
not  having  been  dealt  with  by  the  same  measure  as  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  the  custom  of  our  author's  age  m^t 

authorise  this  mode  of  speech ;  and  adds,  that  in  the  last  line  of 

the  Merch.  of  Yen.,  '*  to  fear  the  keeping'*  is  **  to  fear  the  not 

keeping.**    Mr.  Whiter  says,  it'  is'  a  mode  of  speech  common 

.  to  lUl  languages,  and  cites 

Ei?  ap*  Jy*sux9^Xi};  cVifM/t^trai  ui*  hutroyXiis.    II.  1. 65* 

**  Whether  he  complains  of  tke  vtant  of  pr&yers  or  of 
sacrifice."    lb-.  29. 

(8)  a  natural  philosopher]  u  e.  with  his  favourite  play  upao 
wordsy  and  here  certainly  characteristic  wit,  *'  so  far  as"  reason- 
ing from  his  observations  on  nature,  in  such  sort  a  philosopher; 
and  yet  as  having  been  schooled  only  by  nature,  so  far  no  better 
than  a  fool,  a  motley  fool. 

*Tis  in  the  spirit  in  which  Armado  calls  Costard  *'  the  rational 
hind;''  which  is  rightly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Steevens, 

'  *<  A  brute  animal  with  some  share  ofreason.*'' 

L.  L.  L.  1. 2. 

(9)  Truly 9  thou  art  damn^d^  like  an  Ulrroasted  egg,  aH^on  ojir— 
if  thou  never  satv^st  good  manners']  Good  manners  (and  man- 
ners meant  morals^  no  such  term  as  moralt  being  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionaries  of  those  times)  signified  urbanity,  or  civility ; 
i.  e.  cultivated^  polished,  manners,  as  opposed  to  rusticity,  L  e. 
coarse,  unformed,  clownish,  or  ill  manners.  He,  then,  that  has 
only  good  principles,  and  good  conduct,  without  good  breeding 
dnd  civility,  in  short  of  perfection  by  the  halff  and  for  want  of 
this  other  half  of  that  good,  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,,  or 
the  perfect  man,  is,  like  a  half-roasted  egg,  danm'd  on  one 
side. 

'*  I  wyll  somewhat  speke  of  the  scholer*s  manevs  or  duty :  for 

maners  (as  they  say^  maketh  man.    De  discipulorum  wurribm 

pauca  contexara.    Nam  mores  (ut  aiunt)  hominem  exornant.'* 

Vulgaria  Roberti  Whittintoni  Lichfieldens.  4to.  1521,  fo.  38. 

I 

(10)  shalloto  man  f  God  make  incision  in  thee  I  thou  art  row} 
Enlarge,  open  thy  mind.  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  it  may  have  re- 
ference to  the  proverbial  expression  of  **  cotdng  for  the  aim* 
pies."    Raw  is  mexperienced. 

**  And  yet  but  ravo  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  aaO.** 
**  And  why  do  we  wrap  this  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer 
breath  ?"    Haml.  V.  2.,  and  see  Pericl.  IV.  3.  Pandar. 

(J  I )  the  fair  of  RosaUnd]  u  e.  the  fair  face,  or  beauty,  of 
Rosalind. 
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*'  These  damsels^  circling  with  their  brightsomeyaiVf^ 
"  The  love-sicke  god/* 

Lodge's  SciHites  Mc(amorph,4to.  1584,  sign.  A  2>  b. 

«  Was  aay  nimphy  you  nimphes,  was  ever  any, 
^*  That  taneled  not  her  fingers  in  my  tresse  ? 
'<  Some  well  wot ;  and  of  that  some  full  many 
'•  Wisht,  or  myjaire^  or  their  desire  were  lesse." 

lb.  signat.  B. 

See  L.  L.  L.  IV.  1.  Princ,  and  V.  2.  Rosal.>  and  Com.  of  Err. 
II.  1.  Adria. 

(12)  the  fight  butter^vooman^s  rank  to  markef]  Rank  means 
the  jog-trot  rate  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called^  witli  which  butter- 
women  uniformly  travel  one  tmer  another  in  their  road  to  mar- 
ket :  in  its  application  to  Orlando's  poetry,  it  means  a  set  or 
Mtring  of  verses  in  the  »ame  coarse  cadence  and  vulgar  uniformity 
qfrytkm.    Whiter. 

In  the  same  sense  we  have, 

<<  The  rank  of  oziers  by  the  murmuring  stream.** 

IV.  3.  Celia. 

i.  e.  the  range,  line  or  file  of  them.  Mr.  Stcevens  finda  in 
Churchyard  repeated  mention  of  "  a  kind  of  ridyngc  rime  .***  and 
Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  says,  tnat  **  Chaucer's 
meetre  heroical  of  Troilus  and  Creseid  is  very  grave  and 
stately,  keeping  the  staffe  of  seven,  and  the  verse  of  ten,  his 
other  verses  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  be  but  riding  rimei  never- 
the  lesse,  very  well  becoming  the  matter  of  that  pleasaunt  pil* 
grimage.*'    4to.  1589,  p.  50. 

(13)  This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses]  So,  in  Nashe's 
Apblogie  of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  4 to.  1593  :  "  I  would  trot  a/ai#e 
gailirp  through  the  rest  of  his  rageed  verses^  but  that  if  I  should 
retort  the  rime  doffgrell  aright,  I  must  make  my  verses  (as  he 
doth  his)  run  hobbUng^  like  a  brewer's  cart  upon  the  stones,  and 
observe  no  measure  in  their  feet.'*     M alone. 

(14)  the  earMest  Jrvit—Jbr  you*llbe  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe'] 
Quickest  in  coming  to  its  perfection.  The  allusion,  says  Mr. 
Pye,  is  to  early  progress  to  decay,  in  which  it  is  proverbially  eo 
much  earlier  than  other  fruits,  that  it  even  precedes  its  ripeness. 
Comm.  on  Comment,  p.  84;  and  hence  your  best  virtue,  he 
would  say,  will  be  no  better  than  premature  rottenness. 

(15)  civil  saytiig«]     The  language  of  civilization. 

**  That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.*' 

M.  N.  Dr.  II.  2.  Ober. 

**  If  you  were  citilf  and  knew  courtesy.''    lb.  III.  2. 

See  Tw.  N.  III.  4.  Oliv. 

C2 


(1(^  erring  filgrimage]    In  Othello,  lago^  I.  a.  we  faere 
*'  erring  barbanan  :'*  and  see  Haml.  L  1. 

<'  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hiefc 
<<  To  his  confine.'*     Horatio. 

(17)  That  one  body  should  bejUl'd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged] 

<<  Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 
**  Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
'<  Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity.^ 

L.  L.  L.  IV.  s.  Bir 

(18)  itfto/an/a'j  better  part ; 

Sad  Lticretia^Sp  &c.}  Atalanta  had  many  eminent  qna- 
lilies:  swiftness,  wit,  form,  and  grace;  and  is  dafised,  asllfr. 
Steevens  shews,  with  those  ladies  that  were  most  the  subjeol  of 
panegyric. 

**  Atalanta  and  dame  Lncreee  fayre 
**  He  doth  them  both  deface.*' 

Grange's  golden  Aphroditis,  157^. 

And  Mr.  Malone  instances  Marston's  Insatiable  Countesse> 

<*  That  eye  was  Juno*8 ; 
^<  Those  Ups  were  hers,  that  tvon  the  golden  hallg 
*'  The  viigin  blush  Diana's." 

Dr.  Farmer  supposes  the  *^  better  part*^  to  be  her  toii:  i.  e. 
the  swiftness  of  her  mind.  It  is  certam,  that  Jaques  presently, 
in  this  scene,  pays  a  compliment  to  the  swiftness  of  her  heels ; 
but  the  reader  will  chuse  for  himself. 

Sad  Is  grave,  composed.  **  She  is  never  sad^  but  when  she 
sleeps."    much  ado,  &c.  II.  l.  Leonat. 

(10)  I  tioas  never  so  be»rhymed  sinu  Pythagoras*  time,  thai  I  tsgu 
an  Irish  rat]  Rosialind  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes  to 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine>  which  teaches  that  soids  transmigrate 
from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  wis 
an  Irish  rat,  and  by  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  death. 
The  power  of  killing  rats  ^ith  rhymes  Donne  mentions  in  bis 
Satires,  and  Temple  m  his  Treatises.  Dr.  Grey  has  produced 
a  similar  passage  from  Randolph  : 


(( 


My  poets 


'*  Shall  with  a  satire,  steep'd  in  gall  ilnd  irin^gart 
'<  Rhyme  them  to  death  as  tbey  ibrais  in  ireiandJ* 

JOHNSOM. 

So,  in  an  addi^ess  to  the  reader*at  tbe*condasion  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Poetaster: 
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^  Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Iriik  rau 
**  In  drumming  tunes.**     Steevens* 

SOy  in  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesie:  *'  Though  I  will  not  wish 
unto  you — to  be  driven  by  a  poet's  verses,  as  Rubonax  was,  to 
hanff  yourself,  nor  to  be  rimed  to  death,  as  is  said  to  be  done  in 
Ireland — .'*    M  alone. 

{^)  friends  to  mitti;  but,  &c.]  Alluding  ironically  to  the 
proverb: 

•'  Friends  may  meet^  but  mountains  never  greet.*' 

Ray's  Prov.    Steevbks. 

'  (31)  mountains^'-encountcr']  **  Montes  duo  inter  se  concur- 
rerunt,"  &c.  says  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  11.  c.  Ixxxiii.  or  in 
Holland's  translation :  '*  Two  hilis  (removed  by  an  earthquake) 
^encffuntered  together^  charging  as  it  were,  and  with  violence  as- 
saulting one  another,  and  retyring  again  with  a  most  mighty 
noise."    Tollet. 

(22)  out  of  all  toAoopts^]  Literally  beyond,  or  out  of  all  CiU 
or  stretch  of  the  voice :  metaphorically,  and  as  we  are  to  under* 
stand  it,  not  to  be  expressed  by  any  figure  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Steevens  likens  it  to  a  proverbial  phrase  in  our  old  writeft, 
<<  out  of  cry ;''  i.  e.  out  of  all  measifJPor  reckoning. 


(23)  Good  mjf  eonqtlesiam']  A  little  unmeaning  exclamatory 
address  to  her  beauty ;  in  the  nature  of  a  small  oath.    Ritson . 

And  of  the  same  character  with  what  the  princess  says  in 
L.  L.  L.  IV.  1 :  "  Here,  good  my  glass:* 

(24)  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  Soutk-sea-of  discovery']  Is, 
as  referable  to  the  narrow  limits  of  ray  patience,  a  range  of 
space,  and  waste  of  time,  as  broad  and  great  as  would  be  ira* 
versed  and  occupied  in  exploring  the  whole  extent  of  that  vast 
ocean. 

-  Mr.  Henley  says,  a  South-sea  of  discovery ^  is  not  a  discovery, 
as  FAX  OFF,  but  as  comfebhbnsivb  as  the  South-sea;  which, 
being  the  largest  in  the  world,  affords  the  widest  scope  for  ex- 
ercismg  curiosity. 

(25)  coim/ atomies]  In  Bullokar's  English  Expositor,  l6\6, 
<<  it  is  a  mote  flying  in  the  sunne.  Any  thing  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  made  lesse."    Malone. 

It  is  an  extension  of  the  word  atom. 

'*  Hee  that  can  count  the  candles  of  the  skie, 
•*  Or  number  nomberlesse  small  attomie.** 

R.  L.'s  Diella.  Spnn.  XXX.  i2mo.  1506. 
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(26)  Cry,  holla !  to  the  tongue}  Holla  was  a  tenn  of  the  ma* 
nege,  by  which  the  rider  restrained  and  stopped  his  horse. 

*<  What  recketh  he  hi&  rider^s  angry  stir, 
**  His  flattering  holUif  or  his  stand  IsayV* 

Yen.  and  Adoa. 

See  Cotton's  Wonders  of  the  Peak : 

<<  But  I  must  give  my  muse  the  kola  here.*'     Reed. 

We  cannot  any  where  find  so  distinct  and  satisfactory  an  ac- 
count of  this  term,  as  in  a  curious  posthumous  rolume,  the  lite- 
rary relics  and  amusement  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Pegge,  of 
Whitehall. 

**  When  at  tilts  nnd  tournaments  the  king  or  president  gave 
the  signal  of  discontinuance,  by  throwing  oown  his  warder,  or 
baton,  the  heralds  cried  out  to  the  combatants,  ho:  that  is^  stop. 
The  French  have  enlarged  the  term  to  a  dissyllable,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  their  favourite  adjunct,  la ;  and  used  the  compound 
wordy  ho4a^  or  »top  there^  in  combats,  and  n-hich  we  have 
adopted  in  common  language,  when  we  call  to  a  person  to  stop, 
Mettre  entre  eux  le  hola^  4s  a  French  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  tilt-yard,  used  for  putting  an  end  to  a  dispute  or  verbal  con- 
troversy. Shakespeare  gives  it,  where  it  is  closely  connected 
in  metaphor  with  a  horse's  motions :  **  Cry  holla  to  thy  tongue, 
J  pr'ythee ;  it  curvets  unseasonably."  It  means  cessation  and 
desistance :  and  the  waggoner,  stopping  his  horses,  uses,  in  the 
Danish  language,  a  broad  pronunciation  of  this  word,  too:  a 
term  now  degraded  to  horses  in  the  harness  of  the  present  day ; 
which  was  anciently  applied  to  knights  and  combatants  in  ar- 
mour, or  harness,  as  it  was  then  called.  In  nautical  language  it 
still  exists  in  its  pure  and  natural  state,  with  a  very  trifling  expan- 
sion :  for,  when  one  ship  hails  another,  the  words  are,  ''  what 
ship,  hoy?**  i.  e.  stop^  and  tell  the  name  of  your  ship,&c.  And 
perhaps  the  little  trading  vessel,  termed  a  hoy,  may  have  received 
Its  name  from  stopping  at  different  places  on  its  voyage  to  take 
in  goods  or  passengers,  when  called  to,  or  hailed  from  the  shore.*' 
Anecdotes  of  Engl,  language,  8vo.  1803,  p.  14. 

Ho,  commonly  called  an  interjection^  and  used  formerly  both 
as  noun  and  verb,  is,  it  is  conceived,  no  more  than  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  the  verb  hold. 

It  is  used  as  a  verb  in  *'  Maid  Emlyn,  that  had  v  husbandes, 
and  all  kockoldes,'*  &c.  before  cited. 

**  God  dyd  bete  her  surely  with  the  rod  of  poverte  or  she  dyde 

hens  go 
^*  Than  she  dyed  as  ye  shall,  but  what  of  her  dyde  befall,  naye 

there  do  I  ho,**    Imprinted  by  Jhon  Skot,  4to. 

It  is  used  as  a  noun  in  Newton*s  Lemnie's  Touchstone  of^ 
Complexions:  '*  Night  and  day  drowning  themselves  in  agulph 
of  sensuality  and  belly  chere,  they  live  (as  the  proverbe  is)  a 
OEkinstrelle's  life,  that  is  to  say,  nicely,  ydly,  and  altogether  in  a 
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manner  uppon  other  men's  cost ;  and  for  that  they  keep  neither 
ho  nor  measure  in  their  affections,  but  wholly  addict  themselves 
to  ingluvlous  excesse^*'  &c.     l2mo.  1581,  fo.  101 ,  b. 

**  Hillo,"  I.  5.  Haml.,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  is  from  the  Ff.  **  ty 
a  kiUatu:'    See  Macb.  1. 5.  Lady  M. 

In  quick  pronunciation,  thy  tongue  is  sounded  as  here  printed 
the. 

(27)  kill  my  karl^  As  here  spelt,  the  animal,  the  game  and 
prey  of  the  hunter,  the  last  word  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
Celia ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  means  that,  which ^  in  this  very 
familiar  phrase  of  the  day,  imported  the  seat  of  her  warmest 
affections.  It  is  a  play  which  oflen  occurs  in  our  author,  and  is 
given  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  with  a  little  variety  : 

*'  —  they  have  murdered  this  poor  heart  of  mine." 

(28)  I  annoer  you  right  painted  cloth]  A  familiar  mode  of 
speaking,  of  which  we  have  numberless  examples.  We  say, 
**  she  iMks  right  BiUinsigate^  or  he  ipeaks  downright  Dun$table.** 
From  our  author  Mr.  Steevens  instances  : 

**  He  speaks  plain  -cannon^re^  and  bounce,  and  smoke." 

K.  John. 
And  Mr,  Malone, 

**  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier.'*    H.  V. 
And, 

**  He  speaks  nothing  but  madman,**    Tw.  N. 

Our  author  has  many  more  of  the  same  cast ;  as, 

**  He  smells  April  and"  May.*' 

M.  W.  of  Winds.  III.  2.  Host. 

"  Smells  brown  bread  and  garlick.*^ 

M.  for  M.  III.  2*  Ludo. 

'*  Rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December.^ 

Cymb.  III.  3.  Arvir. 

Tlic  term  painted  cloth,  Theobald  says,  alludes  to  the  fashion 
in  old  tapestry  hangings,  of  mottos  and  moral  sentences  from  the 
mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  painted  in  them. 

'^  Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
**  Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.'' 

Tarq.  and  Lucr. 

SteevexiB  cites,  **  It  is  enough  for  him  that  can  but  robbe  a 
painted  doth  of  a  historic,  a  booke  of  a  discourse,  a  fool  of  u 
fashion,  &c/'  Barnaby  Riche's  Soldier's  Wishe,  he.  l604,  p.  1. 

And, 

"  There's  a  witty  posy  for  you. 

**  —  No,  no;  I'U  have  one  shall  savour  of  a  saw.-— 

«'  Why  then  'twill  smell  of  theoainted  cloth." 

A  Match  at  Midnight,  l6S3 . 
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I  ^ave  seen  m  Mother  Redcap*4  hall 
"  In  painted  doth,  the  story  of  the  prodigal/" ' 

Randolph's  Muses'  Looking  Gla»* 

And,  ^  Mayster  Tliomas  More  in  hys  youth  derysed  is  hys 
fkther*8  house  in  London,  a  goodly  hangyng  of  fyne  paynUi 
tlothe,  with  nine  nageauntes,  and  verses  over  every  of  those 
pageauntes;  which  verses  expressed  and  declared  what  the 
ymages  in  those  pageauntes  represented ;  and  also  in  tho« 

Sageauntes  were  paynted  the  thynjges  that  the  venes  over  then 
yd  (in  efiecte)  declare.*'    Sir  XTMore's  Engl.  Works,  Ras* 
tell,  1577- 

And  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  a  passage  in  No  tMpphig  aor 
tripping f  but  a  kind  of  frie$uUp  stripping,  octavo,  iGOl,  nay 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  painted  cloth  language : 

**  Read  what  is  written  on  the  pahtted  doth : 

*'  Do  no  raan  wrong ;  be  good  unto  the  poor ; 

''  Beware  the  mouse,  the  maggot,  and  the  naoth, 

**  And  ever  have  an  eye  unto  the  door ; 

^*  Trust  not  a  fool,  a  villain,  nor  a  whore ; 

'*  Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  spend  but  as  you  qpare ; 

'^  And  turn  the  colt  to  pasture  with  the  mare  ;**  Ae, 

We  shall  adfi,  *' he  drops  away  at  last  in  some  obscure 
painted  cloth,  to  which  himself  made  the  verses ;  and  his  life,  like 
a  cann  too  full,  spilb  upon  the  bench.'*  A  PouP<Mt.  Earle's 
Characters. 

(29)  no  breather  in  the  world] 

**  When  an  the  breathers  qft/ds  toorld  are  dead.** 

Sonn.  81. 

'<  She  shows  a  body,  rather  than  a  life ; 
**  A  statue,  than  a  breather.'* 

Ant.  and  Cleop*    Malomb. 
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that  a  man  coveteth,  cv^n  spede  is  counted  a  tatyaunce.**     Ta» 
vender's  Mimi  Publiani,  4to.  1.039,  signat.  B  J,  b. 

(31)  unquettionMe  epirrf]  Untrac table,  that  #iM  Udmit  no 
discourse. 

*'  Live  you,  or  are  you  aught 
**  That  man  may  question  f    Macb.  I.  3.  Banquo. 

In  the  next  scene  Rosalind  says,  '^  I  met  the  duke,  and  had 
much  question  with  him :''  and  in  the  last  scene,  '*  the  duke  was 
converted  af^r  some  qnestion  with  a  religious  man.'* 


2ft 

($a)  .1.^  Th$n  jptMir  kote  shoM  U  vagurttiM,  Ac]  Theie 
seem  to  have  been  the  characterittical  marks  of  the  votariei  of 
love  in  Shakespeare's  time.  So  in  Heywood*s  fair  Maid  of  the 
Bzchange^  1657 ;  **  Shall  I^  that  have  jested  at  love's  sighs^ 
how*rai8e  whirlwinds !  Shall  I,  that  Iiave  flouttd  ak  tne*s  once  a 
quarter,  now  practise  ak  me^s  every  minute  ?  Shall  I  defy  haU 
iandi,  and  tread  garters  and  shoe-strings  under  my  feet  ?  Shall 
I  fall  to  falling  bands,  and  be  a  ruffian  no  longer  ?  1  must ;  I 
am  now  Kegeman  to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  these  informa* 
tions  in  the  book  of  his  statutes.^  Again,  in  A  pUasant  Comedy 
how  to  chute  a  good  Wife  from  a  bad,  l602  : 

^  — —  I  was  once  like  thee 

**  A  sigher,  melanchiily  humorist^ 

*^  Grosser  of  arms,  a  goer  without  ^artert, 

**  A  hat'4MSwd  hater ^  and  a  busk-point  wearer/' 

Malonb. 

(93)  Audrey]  Is  a  eorruption  of  Bthddreda.  The  saint  of 
that  name  is  so  styled  in  ancient  calendan.    Stbsvens. 

(34)  iU'inkabited]  i.  e.  ill-lodged.  An  unusual  sense  of  the 
word. 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Revnolds^s  God's  Revenge  against 
Murder,  Book  V.  Hist.  21 :  ''  Pieria's  heart  m  not  90  ill  lodged^ 
nor  her  extraction  and  quality  so  conteniptibie,  but  that  she  is 
very  sensible  of  her  disgrace."  Again,  in  The  Golden  Legend, 
Wynkvn  de  Worde's  edit.  fol.  1^ :  *M  am  ryshtwysnes  that 
am  enhabited  here,  and  this  hous  is  myne,  and  thou  art  not 
rygbtwyse/'    Stbstbns. 

(35)  Ja9e  m  a  thateh*d  house']  That  of  Baucis  and  Phfle- 
«i0D.  Ov.  Met  VIIL  630.    "  Stipulis  el  cami4  tecta  palustrL*' 

UPTOir. 

(30)  /  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul]  Mr. 
Ritson  rightly  interprets  this :  **  she  is  no  slut,  i.  e,  no  dirty 
drab,  though,  in  her  great  simplicity,  she  thanks  the  gods  for 
her JbulnesSf  or  homelyness,  i.  e.  for  beinff  as  she  is." 

He  means,  "  not  highly  prised ;  humle  and  Uttle  wortki** 
the  seose  which|  in  earlier  times,  the  wocd^Wbore.  ^  Devileo. 
esse  vel  fieri  vile*  To  be/on/f,  or  no  thynge  worthe.'*  Ortas 
Vocabular.  4to.  1J14»  Wyak.  de  Worde,  Foul  is  used  ta  op. 
position  to  fair;  and  thankfully  accepted  as  consistent  with 
honesty :  i.  e.  so  far  in  the  one  sense  ^u/,  i.  e.  of  little  estiaaa* 
4ioB^  homely,  not  captivating  or  alluring,  though  not,  in  the 
other,  sluttish.  That  there  should  be  so  ranch  of  blunder,  or 
at  least  absordity  in  the  expresaioB,  as  to  correspond  with  the 
awkwariness  and  ridiculousness  of  Audrey's  chamcter,  aad  so 
much  of  coofiision,  or  of  an  equivocal  sensOf  as  to  let  in  the 
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play  of  Touchstone's  humour,  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  inteo* 
tion. 

(37)  the  noblett  deer  hath  them  [horns]  as  huge  as  the  rascal] 
Rascal,  is  mean,  or  worthless. 

"  Raskall  knaye  is  a  catachresis»  or  a  figure  of  abuse;  where 
raskalt  is  properly  the  hunter's  terme  given  to  young  deere, 
leane  and  out  of  season,  and  not  to  people."  Puttenham*s 
Arte  of  Engl.  Poesie,  4to.  1589,  P*  1^0. 

*^  Raskaiyj  or  refuse  whereof  it  be.  Caducum.'*  Promptuar. 
panrulor.  **  The  number  of  toes  maketh  the  difference  between 
the  noMer  and  the  rascaUer  sorte  (inter  nobiles  et  plebeios  dis- 
cretionem}."  Arth.  Gelding's  Jul.  Solin*  4to.  i587>  sigost. 
£  e  1,  b. 

"  Of  popinjiyes, 
'*  The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascaUe  strew'd ; 
'^  As  sometime  gallent  spirits  amongst  the  multitude." 

Drayton's  Polyolb.  VIII. 

*'  Custom.  5,  Ha  you  any  forest-newes  ? 
"  Tho.  Out  of  the  forest  of  fooles : 
"  For  a  new  pathe  is  making  there,  to  sever 
"  Cuckolds  of  antler  from  the  rascaUs," 

Jonson's  Staple  of  Newes,  III.  1. 1631. 

Mr.  Todd  says»  racaiUef  Fr.  is  the  scum  of  the  people;  and 
hence  Chaucer  uses  raskaik  for  a  mob.  He  instances  *^  the 
raskall  many.**  Spens.  **  The  rascall  and  vile  sore  of  men,  the 
sink  of  the  city.'^  Baret's  Alv.  Tr.  of  Cic.  and  <<  a  raskall 
banke,*'  littus  i^fio6i/e.    Gelding's  Pomp.  Mela.  1590,  p.  54. 

(38)  GwrUdffQu]  Requite,  yield  you  recompence.  <' The 
king  of  his  eracious  lordshippe,  GodyeUhim,  haie  chosen  me  to 
be  owne  of  his  brethrene  of  the  knyghtes  of  the  garter.*'  Ash- 
mole^s  Append,  to  his  Account  of  the  Garter,  No.  46. 

Theobald. 

(39)  Noi'—O  sweet  Oliver ^ 

O  brave  Oliver, — 
I.wiU  not  to  wedding  with  thee]  Touchstone  seems 
to  the  full  as  **  capricious*'  as  nis  poet,  ($vid ;  for  in  the  very 
breath  almost  in  which  he  discloses  a  wise  reason  for  yieldinff  to 
Jaques's  suggestion,  he  declares  against  it.  Mr.  Steevens  points 
out  O  brave  Oliver,  leave  me  not  behind  i/ou,  as  a  quotation  at  the 
beginning  of  one  of  N.  Breton's  Letters,  in  his  Packet,  &c*  I6OO. 
O  stoeet  Oliver.  The  epithet  of  sweet  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  Oliver,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
originally  obligred  to  the  old  song  before  us.  No  more  of  it, 
bowever,  than  these  two  lines  have  as  yet  been  produced. 
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^*  All  the  mad  Rolands  and  stveet  Olivers.'* 

Jonson's  Underw, 

•*  Do  not  stink,  sweet  Oliver.*' 

Every  raan  in,  &c.    Ttrwhitt. 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  Aug.  6,  1584>  was 
entered,  by  Richard  Jones,  the  ballad  of, 

**  O  sweete  Oliver, 

'^  Leave  me  not  behinde  thee." 

Again,  "  The  answere  of  0  sxoeete  Olyoer.'* 

Again,  in  J  586:  '*  0  sweete  Oifoer  altered  to  the  Scriptures." 

Stbbybns. 

I  often  find  a  part  of  this  song  applied  to  Cromwell.    In  a 

faper  called,  A  Man  in  the  Moon,  discovering  a  World  of 
Inavery  under  the  Sun,  <<  the  juncto  will  go  near  to  give  us  the 
^ogge,  if  0  brave  Oliver  come  not  suddenly  to  relieve  them." 
Tne  same  allusion  is  met  with  in  Cleveland.  Wind  avoay^  and 
wind  off^  are  still  used  provincially.    Farmer. 

Wind  is  used  for  wend  in  Cssar  and  Pompey,  1&)7 : 

•'  Winde  we  then,  Antony,  with  this  royal  queen.*' 

Again,  in  the  MS.  romance  of  the  Sowdon  of  Babyloyne, 
p.  63: 

**  And  we  shalle  to-morrowe  as  still  as  stoon. 
The  Saresyns  awake  e'r  ye  wynde^^    Stbbtsns. 
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(40)  Pfaitkf  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour']  There  is  much  of 
nature  in  this  petty  perverseness  of  Rosalind  :  she  finds  fault  in 
her  lover,  in  hope  to  be  contradicted,  and  when  Celiain  sportive 
malice  too  readily  seconds  her  accusations,  she  contradicts  her- 
self rather  than  suffer  her  favourite  to  want  a  vindication. 

Johnson. 

{4l)  had mttchqueMon  with  him]  Discourse.  '<  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  summers  progresse,  it  pleased  his  sacred  majestic 
to  take  notice  of  this  sorrie' libell,  and  to  question  with  mee  con* 
cerning  it."  Jos.  Hall's  Honour  of  the  married  Clergy,  ]  amo 
1620,  dedic.  to  Archb.  Laud. 

See  V.  4.  Jaq.  de  B. 

(42)  Quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover]  Across, 
injuriously;  a  metaphor  from  tilting.  See  M.  ado,  &c.  V.  1. 
Claudio,  and  All's  Well,  &c.  II.  1.  King.     As  to  laoer,  see 

friend,    M.  for  M.  I.  5.  Lucio. 

(43)  as  a  puny  iilter — breaks  his  staff' like  a  noble  eoose]  By 
this  phrase  is  perhaps  meant  *'  a  magnanimous  simpleton  of  an 
adventurer." 


as 

(44)  //  you  toiU  tee  a  pageant^-^ 

Beitoeen  the  pale  complexion  of  true  lave,  &C.3    Pageant 
is  scenic  representation,  show,  or  procession. 

^  Qber,  All  fancy  sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer, 
**  With  sighs  of  love  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear. 

"  Puck,  Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  seef* 

M.  N.  Dr.  m.  2. 

(45)  ■  What  though  you  have  no  beauty, 
As  by  myjaith^  I  see  no  more-^ 

Must  you  be  therefore  proud,  &c.]     The  modem  editors 

S*ve  more  instead  of  no,  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.  Mr. 
[alone  says^  that  ft  **  appears  deader '  from  Lodge's  Kosalynde, 
which  Shakespeare  imitated,  viz.  **  because  thou  art  beautiptlfbe 
not  so  coy,'*  tnat  it  is  a  misprint  in  the  folios  ;  and  it  may  also 
be  said,  that  the  argument  plainly  points  that  way.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  Shakespeare  does  not  follow  the 
course  of  the,  argument  in  ever}'  speech  that  he  imitates,  but 
adapts  it  tahis  occasions;  that  in  point  of  argument  more  does 
not  so  well  consist  with  the  next  line;  and  further,  that  the 
course  of  argument  is  both  in  our  author's  manner,  and  in  such 
a  bantering  dialogue  sufficiently  good.    And  Rosalind  preaenthf 

**  Though  all  the  world  could  see, 
"*  None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he :" 

viz.  her  suitor. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  banter,  and  ironical  character  of  argu^ 
ment,  Touchstone  tells  the  pages :  *^  Truly,  young  gentlemen) 
though  there  was  no  fireat.jfiiUeT  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was 
very  uotuneable.*'  V.  3/"  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  **  wbal» 
must  you  add  one  species  of  deformity  to  another  f  and,  because 
there  is  no  beauty  m  your  person,  must  you  to  this  defect  add 
deformities  of  mind  ?'* 

(46)  your  hu^le  eyeballs']  *^  Stibium.  Twouxn^r  nonnullil 
^lictum,  quod  tmgendis  nigrore  ciliis  mulierum  expetatur.  A 
kind  of  colouring  stuffe,  which  women  covet  to  mak^  tlK^ni 
blackebrowd,**     Fleming's  Junius,  l2mo.  1585,  p.406. 

Bugle  is  a  bead  of  bnght  black  glass. 

{4f)  Entame  my  spirits  to  your  xporship]     Humble. 

••  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand.'* 

Much  ado,  &c.  IIJ.  1.  Beatr^ 

Though  the  above  enumeration  does  not  at  all  consist  with 
the  general  depreciation  of  her  personal  qualities,  made  in  the 
opening  of  this  address,  it  is  not  under  the  circumstances  the 
less  natural. 


» 
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(48)  LiUJbggysouikfptiffingtoithwindtmdraim'l 

Puffs  away  from  thence, 

and  Jul.  1. 4. 

**  The  noisome  gales 
**  The  humorous  south  breathes.'* 
G.  Chapman's  Hesiod's  Opera  et  Dies,  4to.  1029>  p»  31» 


<*  Turning  bis  face  to  the  deW'dropping  souths'* 

Kom. 


(49)  Who  ever  lao'd,  that  lav'd  not  at  Jhst  sights     Such 
the  doctrine  in  old  books. 

**  But  whan  his  mooste  gentyll  harte  percejved  that  my  love 
was  in  a  moche  h}>gher  degree  than  his  toward  Ihat,  lady,  and 
that  it  proceded  neither  of  wantonness,  neyther  qfhng  conversa-^ 
tiottf  nor  of  any  other  corrupte  desyre  or  fantasie,  but  in  an  in- 
stant, by  the  ondy  looke^  and  with  such  fervence  that  immediaUy 
I  was  so  cruciate,  that  1  desired,  and  in  all  that  I  mought,  pro- 
voked deth  to  take  me."  Sir  Tho.  Elyot's  Govemour,  l2mo« 
1534,  fo.  145. 

**  The  spark,  which  but  by  slow  degrees 

**  Is  nursM  into  a  fiame, 
**  la  habit,  friendship,  what  you  please  : 

**  But  lo^e  is  not  its  name, 
<<  To  write,  to  sigh,  and  to  converse, 

**  For  years  to  play  the  fool ; 
'*  'Tis  to  put  passion  out  to  nurse, 

**  And  send  one's  heart  to  school. 
**  Let  no  one  say,  that  there  is  need 

**  Of  time  for  love  to.  grow, 
^  Ah,  DO  1  the  love  that  kills  indeed 

**  Dispatches  with  a  blow/' 
Lorci  Holland*s  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  1800,  p.  2iS. 

But  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent lesson. 

**  Love  is  very  seldom  produced  at  first  sight;  at  least  it  must 
have  in  that  case  a  very  unjustifiable  foundation.  True  love  is 
founded  on  esteem,  in  a  Correspondence  of  tastes  and  sentiments^^ 
and  steals  on  the  heart  imperceptibly."     13mo.  IJJG,  p.  1 J  a. 

Mr.  Steevens  observes,  that  the  second  of  these  lines  is  from 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  1037>  sign*  B  b.  where  it  stands 

thus: 

**  Where  both  deliberate  the  love  is  slight : 
'«  Who  ever  lao'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  f 

This  line  is  likewise  quoted  in  Belvidere,  or  the  Grarden  of 
tiie  Muses,  16 10,  p.  'iQf  and  in  England's  Parnassus,  printed  in 
UtoO,  p.  261. 

Malnne  says,  this  poem  of  Marlowe's  was  t^o  popular,  (as  ap« 
peita  from  many  of  the  contemporary  writers,)  that  a  qnotatioD 
from  it  must  have  been  known  at  once,  at  least  by  the  more  en*- 
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lightened  part  of  the  audience.  Our  author  has  again  alliided 
to  it  10  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. — The  "  dead  shepherd," 
Marlowe^  was  killed  in  a  brothel,  in  15g3.  Two  editions  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  I  believe^  had  been  published  before  the 
year  l600;  it  being  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  Sept.  S8» 
1593,  and  again  in  1597« 

(50)  the  constant  red^  and  mingled  damask']  '*  ConstaiU  red*' 
is  umfi>nn  red.  *^  Mingled  damask''  is  the  silk  of  that  name,  in 
which,  by  a  various  direction  of  the  threads,  many  lighter  shades 
of  the  same  colour  are  exhibited.     Steevens. 

'*  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  amstantbf^  but.*^ 
&c.  IV.  N.  II.  3.  Maria. 


ACT  IV. 


(I)  it  is — tke  sundry  ctmtemplaiiim  of  my  travelsp  in  vAticA  iiif 
t^en  rumination  tvraps  me  in  a  most  kumorous  sadness"]  Tt  is  the 
diversified  consideration  or  view  of  my  travels,  in  which  process 
my  frequent  reflection,  and  continued  interest  that  I  take,  wraps 
me  in  a  most  whimsical  sadness. 

In  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  Milton  says  of  his  own  ear 
for  numbers,  that  it  was  **  rather  nice  and  humorous  in  what  was 
tolerable,  than  patient  to  read  every  drawling  versifier."  War- 
ton's  Milton,  8vo.  1785,  p.  207.  Here  it  may  be  rendered 
'^  exceptions  :*'  and  we  have  the  kumorous  Duke,  in  I.  2,  and 
11.^ 

(2) sxvam  in  a  gondoh"]  That  is,  been  at  Venice,  the  seat 

at  that  time  of  all  licentiousness ;  where  the  young  English  gen- 
tlemen wasted  their  fortunes,  debased  their  morals,  and  some- 
times lost  their  religion. 

The  fashion  of  travelling,  which  prevailed  very  much  in  our 
author's  time,  was  considered  by  the  wiser  men  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  corrupt  manners.  It  was,  therefore,  gravely 
censured  by  Ascham,  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  by  Bishop  Half, 
in  his  Quo  Vadis;  and  is  here,  and  in  other  passages,  ridiculed 
by  Shakespeare.    Johnson* 
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(3)  better  leer']  Cast  of  countenance.— Of  a  better  featufe^ 
complexion,  or  colour,  than  you.  So,  in  P.  Holland's  Pliny,  Bv 
XXXI.  c.  ii.  p.  403 :  *^  In  some  places  Uiere  is  no  other  thing' 
bred  or  growing,  but  brown  and  duskisb,  insomuch  as  not  only 
ihe  catt^  is  all  of  that  Ure,  but  also  the  corn  on  the  ground,'*  &c. 
The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Hteare^  facies, 
fronSy  vultus.    So  Tit.  Andron.  IV.  2. 

"  Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer.**    Tollet. 

In  the  notes  on  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV. 

S.  320,  lere  is  supposed  to  mean  skin.    So,  in  Isumbras  MSS. 
ott.  Cal.  II.  fol.  129: 

'<  His  lady  is  white  as  whales  bone, 
*^  Here  lere  bryghte  to  se  upon, 

**  So  fair  as  blosme  on  tre."     Stbbvbns. 

(4)  "—  and  when  yov  toere  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter^  you 
might  take  occasion  to  kiss]  Thus  also  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  edit.  \632,  p.  51 1 ;  *'  — -  and  when  he  hath  pumped 
his  wittes  dry,  and  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are 
never  out  of  season."    Steevens. 

(5)  fnore  new-fangled  than  an  ape]  Neither  /angle,  which 
occurs  in  Cymb. 

**  Be  not,  as  is  out /angled  world,  a  garment 
"  Nobler  than  that  it  covers,''  V.  4.  Posth. 

nor  this  compound,  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  early  dictionaries, 
though  it  is  found  in  every  writer  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  Johnson,  following  Skinner,  derives  the  noun  from 
Jengan^  Sax.  to  attempt,  and  interprets  it,  ''  silly  attempt,  tri- 
fling scheme ;"  and  tnis  word  '*  new-fashioned,  dressed  out  in 
new  decorations."  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  note  on  Milton's  Vacat. 
Exerc.  v.  19,  20,  quotes  the  description  of  a  Fantastick  in  Bar- 
nabe  Rych's  Faults  and  nothing  but  Faults,  4to.  I606 :  '*  I  be- 
leeve  he  hath  rob*d  a  jackanapes  of  his  iesture:  mark  but  his 
countenance,  see  how  he  mops  and  how  he  mows,  and  how  he 
straines  his  lookes.  All  the  apes,  Uiat  have  been  in  the  parrish 
garden  these  twentie  yeares,  would  not  come  nigh  him  for' 
all  manor  of  compliments."  VII.  64.  And  in  his  bpenser,  II. 
127,  he  adds  from  theCobler's  Prophecie,  1594:  '*  Niceness  ia 
Venus's  maide,  and  new-/angle  is  her  man."  F.  Q.  1. 1 V.  25. 
See  "  May's  netvfongkd  shows,"  L.  L.  L.  1. 1.  Bir. 

(6)  —  I  foill weep /ornothing,  /i^e Diana  in  the /ountain\ 
The  allusion  is  to  the  cross  in  Cheapside ;  the  religious  images, 
with  which  it  was  ornamented,  being  defaced,  (as  we  learn 
from  Stowe,)  in  ]596':  '^  There  was  then  set  up,  a  curious 
wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana^  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling 
from  her  naked  breast.*'    Stowe,  in  Cheap  Ward. 


Statues,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  water  coBTeyed 
through  them  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  weeping  figures, 
were  aociently  a  frequent  ornament  of  fountains. 

«•  —  Now  could  I  cry 

**  Like  any  image  in  a  fountain,  which 

**  Runs  lamentations."    City  Match,  III.  8. 

And  in  Drayton's  Rosamond's  Epistle  to  Henry  II. : 

*^  Here  in  the  garden,  wrought  by  curious  hands, 

**  Naked  Diana  in  the  fountain  stands."         WhaIlet. 

See  **  weather-bitten  conduit/'  Wint.  T.  V.  2. 8  Gent. 

(7)  _..  /  xffill  laugh  like  a  hyen]  The  bark  of  the  hyena 
was  anciently  supposed  to  resemble  a  loud  laugh. 

So,  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy,  l623 : 

*<  ■        Methinks  I  see  her  laughing^ 
<<  Excellent  hyena  !*' 

Again,  in  The  Cobler's  Prof^ecy,  1594: 

**  You  laugh  kyenaAjke,  weep  like  a  crocodile/' 

Stbbtbns. 

(8)  Wii,f»kUh€r'a)iU']  In  a  sermon  preached  by  Tho.  Adams, 
at  Paul's  Crosa,  Mar.  7,  I6II,  we  have :  *<  Vis  conailii  expers 
mole  ruit  sua,  power  without  pollicy  is  like  a  peece  without 
powder :  many  a  pope  sings  that  common  ballad  of  hell :  Ingc- 
nio  peril  qui  miser  ipse  meo : 

^<  WU,  whither  wiU thm  f  woe  is  me! 
^  My  wit  hath  wrought  my  miserie." 

4to.  1514,  Edit.  8,  p.  Sg. 

This,  the  third  edition  ofthis  notable  discourse,  is  full  of  scrap 
quotation,  alliteration,  antithesis,  and  play  upon  words ;  and  in 
this  last  particular,  by  a  most  extravagant  instance  fully  exem- 
I^fies  his  own  doctrine,  and  that  of  our  text.  He  says  of 
theeves.  ^*  Their  church  is  the  highway:  there  they  pray  (nqt 
to  God,  but)  on  men.*'    lb.  p.  37- 

(9)  Tou  shall  never  take  %er  without  her  ansu)e^J  See  Cbau- 
cei^s  Merchantes  Tale,  ver.  ]0,1S8— 10,149: 

*'  Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  soule  I  swere, 

**  That  I  shdl  yeve  hiresuffisant  answere, 

*^  And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake ; 

**  That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  y take, 

<*  For  lack  of  answere  non  of  us  shall  dien. 

**  Al  had  ye  seen  a  thine  with  bothe  youre  eyep^  . 

'^  Yet  shul  we  so  visage  it  hardely, 

'*  And  wepe  and  swere  and  chiden  subtilly, 

**  That  ye  shul  Jiea  aa  lewed  as  ben^geas/*    Tybwvizt. 
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(10) titoeUHe  old  justice  ihaitsmnUei  aUnuJi  ofeneUn, 

and  lei  iini^  /fy} 

'*  Add  thfit  old  common  arhitraiory  Time, 

<'  Will  one  day  end  it."    Tr.  and  Cr.    Stkbvenb. 

(II)  — -  to  her  otM  nesf\  So,  in  Lodge*8  Rosaljmde :  And 
*'  I  pray  yoa  (quoth  Aliena)  if  your  own  robes  were  off,  what 
metal  are  ^ou  made  of,  that  you  are  so  satyricall  against 
women  ?  Is  it  ndl  a  foute  bird  defiles  her  owne  nest  ?'* 

St^bVivs. 


(12)  rUgeJmd  a  shtAw,  and  dgh  till  he  came^ 

**  Let  us  seek  cmt  some  desolate  ikeide,  and  there 

**  Weep  our  sild  bosoms  empty/'    Macb*    STsiYiVi. 

(id)  Hii  lOiiher  skk  and  horns  to  tvear]  <*  What  news,  For- 
rester ?  Hast  thdu  Wounded  some  deere,  and  lest  him  in  the 
fan  ?  'Care  not,  man,  for  so  small  a  losse ;  thy  fees  was  but  the 
skmne,the  shoulders,  andtheAenii/'  Lodge  s  RoeaMnde.  1592. 

Stseveks. 

(14)  7'ake  thou  no  seom,  to  f»ear  the  hom'}  In  King  John  in 
two  parts,  1591,  we  find 

**  But  let  the  foolish  frenchman  take  no  scam 

'<  If  Phflip  firont  hhn  with  m  English  homr    MALOKi. 

And  in  the  old  comedy  of  Grim  the  CoUier  of  Croydon : 

**  —  Unless  your  great  infernal  majesty 
<^  Do  solemnljr  proclaim,  no  deril  shaB  ecom 
**  Hereafter  still  io  wear  thegooHy  horn,** 

To  iaka  moths  occurs  in  I.  H.  VL  IV.  4k 

<*  And  take  foul  icom,  tofkwn  on  him  by  sending/' 

We  find  «  Thinkediscourtesie/'  Prol.  to  Sir  John  Harrington's 
Metam.  of  Ajax,  1596. 

(15)  PaHenee  kerg^wuldstartle  at  Ais  lifter. 
And  play  the  swBggeter;] 

**  This  would  make  Inercy  swear,  and  play  the  tiftant** 

M.  for  M.    Stbkvens. 

(lO)  a  iame  snake]    i.  e.  spiritless. 

*'  If  those  silie  poore  soules  had  taken  up  armour  against  hi# 
m^estiee  power,  they  might  justly  be  called  rebeb ;  but,  alas  I 
they  were  silie  poore  snwtes,  uiierly  unarmed/'  Tobacco  tor- 
tured^ 4to.  1616,  p.  156. 
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'<  And  still  the  poorest,  miserable  makti^ 

'<  Meliiisque  muerrimus  horum*"    Juv.  XI.  12. 

Fasciculus  florum.  l2mo.  1^6,  p.  l6l. 

(17)  purlieus  of  this  forest]    PurUeu,  says  Manwood's 

Treatise  on  the  Forest  Laws,  c.  xx.  '*  Is  a  certaine  territorie  of 
ground  adjoyning  unto  the  forest,  meared  and  bounded  with 
unmoveable  marks,  meeres,  and  boundaries :  which  territories 
of  ground  was  also  forest,  and  afterwards  disaforested  againe  I7 
the  perambulations  made  for  the  severing  of  the  new  forest  from 
the  old.*'    Rbbo. 

Purlieus  are  the  outskirts  or  borders.  The  derinttion  of  the 
word,  which  our  other  dictionaries  had  not  before  given,  appears 
in  Mr.  Todd.  **  Pur  Fr.  clear,  exempt,  and  lieu,  a  place."  "  Id 
H.  III.'s  time  the  charta  de  Foresta  was  established ;  so  that 
there  was  much  land  disafforested,  which  hath  been  called 
pourUeus  ever  since.**    Howell's  Letters,  IV.  16. 

,   (18)  The  rank  of  osiers']     Row. 

'*  Short  be  the  rank  of  pearles,  circfing  her  tongue.**^ 

Wit's  Interpreter,  8vo.  157 1  >  p*  ^126. 

(19)  bestows  himself  Ukey  &c.]  i.  e.  carrie^^  shows.  Mr. 
Steevens  instances  II  H.  IV.  *'  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  ^ 
stam  himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be 
seen." 

(20)  this  bloody  napkin]  '*  A  napkin  or  handkerchiefe, 
wherewith  wee  wipe  away  the  sweate.  Siidarium."  Baret's 
Alv.  1580. 

Mr.  Steevens  cites  Ray,  that  a  pocket  handkerchief  is  so 
called  about  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire:  and  Greene's  Never  too 
Late,  1616 :  ^*  I  can  wet  one  of  my  new  lockram  napkins  with 
weeping."  ^  «• 

Napery,  indeed,  signifies  linen  in  general  in  Decker's  Ho- 
nest Whore,  l635 : 

«< pr'ythee  put  me  into  wholesome  naptry** 

And  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  161I :  '*  Besides  your  munition 
of  manchet  napery  plates."     Naperia,  Ital.'  Stbxvbns. 

(21)  Under  an  oak,  &c.]  The  passage  stands  thus  in  Lodge's 
novel :  **  Saladyne,  wearie  with  wandring  up  and  downe,  and 
hungry  with  long  fastine,  finding  a  little  cave  by  the  side  of  a 
thicket,  eating  such  fruite  as  the  forrest  did  affoord,  and  con- 
tenUng  himself  with  such  drinke  as  nature  had  provided,  and 
thirst  made  delicate,  after  his  repast  he  fell  into  a^dead  sleepe. 
As  thus  he  lay,  a  hungry  lyon  came  hunting  downe  the  edge  of 
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the  grove  forpray^  aod  espying  Saladyne,  began  to  ceaze upon 
him;  but  seeing  he  lay  still  without  any  motion,  he  left  to 
touch  him,  for  that  lyons  hate  to  pray  on  dead  carkasses :  and 
yet  desirous  to  have  some  foode,  the  lyon  lay  downe  and  watcbt 
to  see  if  he  would  stirrer  While  thuui^Saladyne  slept  secure, 
fortune  that  was  careful  of  her  champion,  began  to  smile^  and 
brought  it  so  to  passe^  that  Rosader  (having  stricken  a  deere  that 
but  lightFy  hurt  fled  through  the  thicket)  came  pacing  downe 
by  the  grove  with  a  boare-speare  in  his  hande  in  great  haste,  he 
spyed  where  a  man  lay  asleepe,  and  a  lyon  fast  by  him  :  amazed 
at  this  sight,  as  he  stood  gazing,  his  nose  on  the  sodaine  bledde, 
which  made  him  conjecture  it  was  some  friend  of  his.  Where- 
upon drawing  more  nigh,  he  might  easily  disceme  his  visage, 
and  perceived  by  his  pnisnomie  that  it  was  his  brother  Saladyne, 
which  drave  Rosader  into  a  deepe  passion,  as  a  man  perplexed, 
ftc— *-— But  the  present  time  cravea  no  such  doubting  ambages ; 
for  he  must  eyther  resolve  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  reliefe,  or 
else  steale  away  and  leave  him  to  the  crueltie  of  the  tyon.  In 
whieh  doubt  hee  thus  briefly  debated,"  &c.     Stekvens. 

(22)  To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  <u  dead]  ''  There  is 
a  great  clemencie  in  lions;  they  will  not  hurt  them  that  lie 
ffroveling.*'  Choise  of  Change^  &c.  4to.  1585.  "  Their  mercie 
18  known  by  oft  examples ;  for  they  spare  them  that  lye  on  the 
ground."     BarthotomteuM. 

'*  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you» 

**  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man.*^  ^ 

Tr.  and  Cress.  V.  3.    Douce^i  Illustr.  1. 307. 

(23  )  Couiin — Ganymede']  Celia,  in  her  first  fright,  for- 
gets Rosalind's  character  and  disguise,  and  calls  oui  cousin,  then 
recollects  herself,  and  says»  Ganymede.    Johnson. 


ACT  V. 


( 1 )  meaning  ihereh^  lAn/  grapes  tvere  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to 
open.  You  do  love  this  maid]  Part  of  this  dialogue  seems  to 
have  ffrown  out  of  the  novel  on  which  the  play  is  formed  : 
"  Phebe  is  no  latice  for  your  lips,  and  her  grapes  hang  so  hie, 
that  gaze  at  them  you  may,  but  touch  them  you  cannot.*' 

Malonb. 
D2 


as 


So  much  of  nothiDgt  set  out  in  so  much  fonOf  isy  indeed, 
•imply  taken,  enough  in  character ;  but  was  probably  meaat  to 
ridicule  something  now  out  of  reach. 

(3)  clubs  catuiot  part  tkem]  The  outcry  for  assistance  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  an  affray.  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  the 
prepedinfi^  words  *^  they  are  in  the  very  wraik  of  love,"  eive  the 
introduction  of  this  word  a  marked  propriety  here  j  and  ne  cites 
Tit*  Andrdn. 

**  Clubs,  clubs;  these  lovers  will  not  keq^  the  peace.** 

II.  i.  Aaron. 
See  H.  VIIL  V.  a.  Porter'9  Mad. 

(3  )  vMch  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  say  I  am  a  magician]  And 
therefore  might  be  supposed  able  to  elude  death.  '  Maloiib. 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  M.  Mason  observes  At  the  end  of  Mids.  N. 
Dr.,  the  fairies  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  common  tradition,  were 
endowed  with  immortality.  Such  too  is  his  spurit  Ariel,  and  Bifil« 
ton*s  Comus.  But  the  witch  Svcorax  was  no  more  than  mor- 
tal ;  neither  was  Prospero,  who  had  power  to  control  her.  The 
Biquinary  laws  enacted  by  James  against  those  who  exercised 
witchcraft  could  not,  as  supposed  by  Warburton  and  Steevens, 
afiect  this  question,  if«  as  Messrs.  Malone,  Chalmers,  and  Douoe 
concur,  this  play  was  not  written  later  than  l60O. 

(4)  His  Uke  the  hovolin^  qf  Irish  toohes  against  the  fiioon]  &Ir. 
Malqpe  observes,  that  this  expression  is  borrowed  from  Lodge's 
Rosfilynde,vl592 :  ''  I  tell  thee,  Montanus,in  courting  Phoebe, 
thou  barkest  with  the  toohes  of  Syria,  against  the  moone.**  hi 
that  place,  however,  it  imports  an  aim  at  impossibilities,  a  sense 
which,  whatever  may  be  Rosalind's  meaning,  cannot  very  wdl 
be  attached  to  it  here. 


(5)  desire  to  be  a  woman  qfthewnrli]  u  e.  to  be  married.  <'If 
I  may  have  your  ladj^ship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  worlds  IsbeU 
the  woman  and  I  will  go  as  we  may.*'  All's  well,  &c.  1.  3. 
Clown..    See  M.  ado,  &c«  II.  1.  Beatr. 

(6)  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino]  It  is  observable,  that 
amongst  otner  scraps  and  burdens  of  songs,  Ophelia,  under  her 
viutation  of  madness,  IV.  5.  sings  this,  as  well  as  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character :  and  see  Lear  III.  3.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Douce  quotes  Melismata,  musical  phansies,  &c.  4to. 
1611,  and  Playford's  musical  Companion^  p.  55. 

''  He  that  will  an  alehouse  keepe 

'*  Must  have  three  things  in  store; 

**  A  chamber  and  a  feaUier  bed, 

<'  A  chimney,  and  a  hey  no»ny  no-ny^ 

**  Hey  no-w^  no-ny,  hey  no^ny  no, 

'*  Hof  nthny  no.  Key  no-ny  no.**    Illustrat.  IL  162. 

See  Florio's  Ital.  Diet.  161 1,  sub  voce  Fossa. 
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(7)  Tht  spring  iime,  ikt  only  pretty  rang  time\  Whatever 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  th^  reading  of  De.  Johnson,  rctnk^ 
though  it  offers  a  sense  no  way  foreign  to  the  ideas  afloat  in 
this  ballad,  wants  the  ease  and  flow  that  belongs  to  the  playful 
character  of  such  rhymes. 

Rar^  and  iof^^  and  such  chiming  monosyllables,  as  rang  a 
rang,  tang  a  tangy  are  in  frequent  use  by  nurses  with  children, 
when  any  shrill  or  jocund  sound  is  heard,  or  made  by  them- 
selves. 

Rang  time  may  then  be  the  season  of  joyous  sounds. 
"  When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding.** 

The  seatfon  of  the  *'  canere  undiquesylvas**  of  Lucfetltts, 
L  257,  and  VirgiFs  Georg.  1.  422, 

'*  avium  concentus  in  agros, 
'*  Et  Istae  pecudes,  &  ovantes  gutture  oorvi.'* 

In  addition  to  this,  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  we  shall  throw 
out  for  the  reader's  amusement  an  extract  from  R.  firathwayt's 
WiUmanU  MeasnreSy  8vo.  1621.  p.  211. 

*'  Measures  store,  to  please  thy  mind ; 

**  RoundelayeS)  Irish-hayes, 
"  Cogs  and  rongs,  and  Pe^e  Ramsie.*' 

(8)  mak€  these  doubts  all  even}  Remove  doubts,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  nature  of  knobs  or  inequalities,  obstructing 
our  course.    Mr.  Steevens  refers  to 

«  ,    ,.    yet  death  we  fear, 

<*  That  makes  these  odds  all  even**    M.  for  M. 

(9)  /  desire  you  of  tke  Ukel  i.  e.  the  like  qf  you.  Mr, 
Steevens  cites  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  1621 : 

'*  Craving  you  of  more  acquaintance.'* 
And  F.  Q.  IV.  viii. 

''  She  dear  besought  the  prince  qfremtdy.** 
And  Heywood's  Play  of  the  Wether : 

**  Besechynge  your  grace  o/*wynde  continuaL" 
See  M.  N.  Dr.  HI.  1.  Bottom. 

(10)  as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks'}  ,  As  the  marriage- 
rite  imposes  the  obligation,  and  heat  of  blood  prompts  to  itf 
breach. 

**  Beauty  is  a  witch, 
"  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood** 

M.  ad.  ab.  Noth.  IL  1 .  Claud. 

(11)  tkefooTs  boltf  «>,  and  such  dulcet  diseases]  i.  e.  such 
pleasant  fooleries  or  sayings,  as  I  have  been  scattering  about) 
and  which  are  epidemioil  among  us  as  diseases. 

Mr.  Malone  has  produced  a  very  apt  instance  of  the  same 
species  of  writing  and  humour  in  Launcelot  Gobbo : — <<  the 
young  gentleman  (ac^itding  to  the  fiates  and  destinies,  and  such 
odd  sayingSy  the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learning,)  is 
indeed  deceased.''    M.  of  Yen.  IL  2. 

(12)  -*—  as  thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  cour- 
tier's beard}  This  folly  is  touched  upon,  with  high  humout,  by 
Fletcher,  in  his  Queen  of  Corinth : 
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<<  •  Has  he^fieuniliarly .  _ 

"  Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  siud  yoiur  doublet 

"  Was  not  exactly  f^nchified  ? 

or  drawn  your  sword , 


C( 


<'  Cry'd,  'twas  ill  mounted  \  Has  he  giTen  the  lie 

'*  In  circUy  or  obUque,  or  semicircle, 

'*  Or  (Urect  pdraUcl  t  you  roust  challenge  hiuL*' 

Warbdrtok. 

f 

(15)  r durst  go  no  further  than  the  lie  circumstantial]  This 
was  certfidnly,  as  he  sets  thefn  out,  "  finding  the  quarrel  upon 
the  sixths  and  not,  as  he  had  just  said,  upon  the  seventh  cause.'* 

But  the  correction  or  amendment  of  the  humour,  or  blunder- 
ing random  shot  of  Shakespeare's  clowns,  is -one  of  the  most 
mischievous  parts  of  the  mischievous  process  of  conjectural  cri- 
ticism. And  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  text 
should  be  altered,  because  Touchstone  had  not  been  uniform  in 
his  statement  of  the  gradation  of  causes  that  prevented  his  fight- 
ing this  duel,  has  been  judiciously  rejected  by  the  modern  edi- 
tors. The  course,  indeed  which  Mr.  Malone  takes,  would  re- 
move all  difficulties  3  and  he  repeatedly  insists  that  the  seventh 
cause,  i.  e.  the  lie  seven  times  removed,  properly  understood 
(which,  he  says,  is  by  counting  backwards  from  the  lie  direct, 
the  last  apd  most  aggraved  species  of  lie)  was  thejirse,  or  the 
retort  courteous.  But  this  involves  a  much  stranger  contradic- 
tion :  he  {Could  not  then  have  gone  further ;  and  this  he  repre- 
sents that  he  .might  have  done,  had  he  dared. 

(14)  0  sit,  toe  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ;  tfou  have  books  Jar 
good  manners]  The  poet  has,  in  this  scene,  rallied  the  mode  ot 
formal  duellings  then  so  prevalent,  with  the  highest  humour  and 
address :  nor  could  he  have  treated  it  with  a  happier  contempt, 
than  by  making  his  Clown  so  knowing  in  the  forms  and  prelimi- 
naries of  it.  The  particular  book  here  alluded  to  is  a  vbry  ridi« 
culbus  treatise  of  one  Vincentio  Saviolo,  intitled.  Of  Honour 
and  honourable  Quarrels,  in  quarto,  printed  by  Wolf,  1 594b 
The  first  part  of  this  tract  he  entitles,  A  Discourse  most  neces- 
sary for.  all  Gentlemen  that  have  in  regard  their  Honours, 
touching  the  giving  and  receiving  the  Lie,  whereupon  the  Duello 
andthe  Combat  in  divers  Forms  doth  ensue  j  and  many  other  in* 
conveniences,  for  lack  only  of  true  Knowledge  of  Honour,  and 
the  right  Understanding  of  Words,  which  here  is  set  down.  The 
contents  of  the  several  chapters  are  as  follow : — I.  What  the 
Reason  is  that  the  Party  unto  whom  the  Lie  is  given  ought  ta 
become  Challenger,  and  of  the  Nature  of  Lies.  U.  Of  the 
Manner  nnd  Diversity  of  Lies.  III.  Of  Lies  certain,  [or  dk- 
rect."]  IV.  Of  conditional  Lies,  [or  the  lie  drcumstantiaL}  V. 
Of  the  Lie  in  general.  VI.  Of  the  Lie  in  particular.  VU.  Of 
foolish  Lies.  VIII.  A  Conclusion  touching  the  wresting  or  re- 
turning back  of  the  Lie,  [or  the  countercheck  quarrelsome.']  In 
the  chapter  of  conditional  Lies,  speaking  of  the  particle  if,  he 
says,  *'  —  Conditional  lies  be  such  as  are  given  conditionally, 
as  if  a  man  should  say  or  write  these  wordes  i-^ikon  hast  said 
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that  I  have  ofiered  my  lord  abase,  thou  liest ;  or  jf  thou  sayest  sO 
hereafter,  thou  shalt  lie.  Of  these  kind  of  lies,  given  in  this 
manner^  often  arise  much  contention  in  wordes, — whereof  no 
sure  conclusion  can  arise.'*  By  which  he  means,  they  cannot 
proceed  to  cut  one  another's  throat,  while  there  is  an  (f  between* 
Which  is  the  reason  of  Shakespeare  making  the  Clown  say,  **  I 
knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a  quarrel :  ^but 
when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but 
of  an  if:  as,  if  you  iaid  so,  then  I$aid  to,  and  they  shook  hands, 
and  swore  brothers.  Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker :  much 
virtue  in  if,^*  Caransa  was  another  of  these  authentic  authors 
upon  the  J)uel]o.  Fletcher,  in  his  last  Act  of  Love's  Pil- 
grimage, ridicules  him  with  much  humour.    Warburton. 

The  words  which  I  have  included  within  crotchets  are  Dr. 
Warburton's.  They  have  hitherto  been  printed  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  they  made  a  part  of 
Saviolo's  work.  The  passage  was  very  inaccurately  printed  by 
Dr.  Warburton  in  other  respects^  but  has  here  been  corrected 
by  the  original.    Malonb. 

1  have  The  Boke  of  Nurture,  or  Schole  of  good  Manners,  for 
Men,  Servants,  and  Children,  with  stanspuerad  mensam;  l2mo. 
black  letter,  without,  date.  It  was  written  by  Hugh  Rhodes,  a 
gentleman,  or  musieian^  of  the  Chapel  Royal }  and  was  first 
published  in  4to.  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. 

STBBVBHrs. 

Another  is,  Galateo  o^  Maister  John  Casa^  Archbishop  of 
Benevento ;  or  rather,  a  Treatise  of  the  Manners  and  Beha- 
viours it  behoveth  a  Man  to  use  and  eschewe  in  his  familiar  Con- 
versation. A  Work  very  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  Gen- 
tlemen or  other ;  translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Robert  Peter- 
son, of  Lincolo*6  Inn,  4to.  1576.     Rsbd. 

(15)  Enter  Hymen^  hading  Rosalind]  Rosalind  is  imagined 
by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be  brought  by  enchantment,  and 
is  therefore  introdugea  by  a  supposed  aeriu  being  in  the  cha- 
tacter  of  Hymen.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  in  all  the  allegorical  shows  exhibited  at 
ancient  weddings.  Hymen  was  a  constant  personage.  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  his  Hymensei,  or  the  Solemnities  of  Masque  and  Barriers, 
at  a  Marriage,  has  left  instructions  how  to  dress  this  favourite 
chaoicter.  **  On'  the  other  hand  entered  Hymen^  the  god  of 
marriage,  in  a  saffron-coloured  robe,  his  under  vestures  white,  hit 
sockes  yellow,  a  yellow  veile  of  silke  on  his  left  arme,  his  head 
crowned  with  roses  and  marjoram,  in  his  right  hand  a  torch" 

Steevens. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  modern  editors  have  here 
introduced,  not  only  without  any  authority,  but  in  contradiction 
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te  what  IbUowi,  Uyqaen  leading  Rotriind  in  wemm^s  cloiha ; 
and  Tn  conseqaeQoe  have  foimd  it  neoesMiry  to  change  the  gen- 
der of  two  of  the  pronouns  in  the  two  last  lines  of  the  following 
hymn :  and  instead  of  Am»  ia  the  first  and  third  instances,  they 
read  ker. 

Before  our  attention  bad  been  directed  to  this  variance  be- 
tween  the  old  copies  and  the  modem  editions,  we  had  conceived 
that  our  author  bad  repeatedly  used  the  masculine  pronoun  in 
reference  to  the  previously  assumed  character,  and  '*  doublet 
and  hose''  dress  of  Rosalind ;  but  it  seems  now  from  this  as  weU 
as  ether  ooosiderationsy  that  her  dress  could  not  have  been 
altered.  I^e  duke^  her  father,  who  did  not  now  know  or  sus- 
pect who  she  was,  (although  he  had  just  before  said,  **  he  re- 
membered some  lively  touches  of  bis  daughter  in  this  shepherd 
boy/*)  mast,  one  would  tbink,  have  at  once  recognized  her  in  a 
female  dress ;  and  she  must  also  have  delivered  the  epilogue  in  a 
male  habil,  or  she  could  hardly  have  used  the  expression,  **  if  I 
were  a  woman." 

That  the  text  is  correct  there  ttiay  be  much  doubt.  The 
introduction  of  the  words  **  in  women  s  clothes"  in  the  modem 
editions,  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  stage  practice, 
and  the  mode  of  representation  there. 

(16)  Dukt  Frederick^  &c.]  In  Lodge's  novel  the  usurpiog 
Duke  is  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  pious  counsel  of  a 
hennttf  but  is  subdued  and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 
who  were  brought  by  the  third  brother  of  Rosader  (the  Orlando 
of  this  play)  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  right. 

Stbbvbvs. 

(I  J)  .._  no  bush]  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the 
custom  to  hang  a  tuft  fffivy  at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  I  suppose 
ivy  was  rather  chosen  than  any  other  plant,  as  it  has  relation  to 
Bacchus.    So,  in  Gascoigne's  Glass  of  Government,  1575  : 

''  Now  a  days  the  g(ood  wyne  needeth  none  ieyf  gar" 
landr 

Again,  in  the  Rival  Friends,  1632 : 

"  *Ti8  like  the  ivy-bush  unto  a  tavern.'* 

Again,  in  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,  l600 : 

<*  Green  tty-6ufAei  at  the  vintners*  doors."    Steevbns. 

The  practice  is  still  observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  at  statute-hirings,  wakes,  &c.  by  people  who  sell 
ale  at  no  other  time.  And  hence,  I  suppose,  the  Bush  tavern 
at  Bristol,  and  other  places.    Ritsok. 

(18)  What  a  case  am  I  in  ihen^  thai  am  neither  a  good  epiiogue, 
nor  cantfoi  insinuate  with  you,  &c.]     **  Although  to  good  wine 
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and  good  plays,  bushes  and  good  epilogues  are  needless  or  8u« 
perfluous,  yet  such  accidents  recommend  the  subject,  such  ac« 
companiments  heighten  and  improve.  What  a  sorry  plight  then 
am  I  in,  who  am  not  a  good  epilogue,  and  have  not  so  much  of 
address  or  insinuation,  as  to  interest  you  on  behalf  even  of  a 
good  play.*'  For  the  use  of  the  word  iruinvatef  see  Wint.  T.  IV« 
3.  Autol.,  and  R.  III.  2  Murd.  I.  4, 
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^  Some  ipecfaiifiM  from  the  Poems  of  Patrick  Carey,  were  |wbUalMd  by  the  prcaent  po». 
Mftor  of  the  maiMitertpt,  In  the  Bdlnbergh  Aaaaal  Reglater  for  the  year  18  IS.  Aa  the)* 
have  attracted,  from  time  to  time,  the  iMHice  of  oar  poetical  aBtkraarlea,  tiM  Editor  has 
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•The  proprietor  of  an  oaiqne  maaaaeript  to  a^  to  over-ral«  its  intHlnle  mevll;  and  ycc ' 
the  Editor  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  Carey's  playAilMaa,  gaiety,  ami  ease  of  ex- 
preiaion,  both  In  amatory  verses  and  political  satire,  entitle  him  to  rank  considerablv  above 
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The  DIARY  of  an  INVALID  in  pursuit  of  HEALTH ;  being 
tkaJowMlof  a  Voor  in  Pottosal,  Italjr,  BnitaeilMkl,  (uid  Fnuxsa,  in 
Um  Yeu«  1B17,  ISIS,  lSt9.  By  Hbhit  MAnREm,  A.M.,  Fellow  oT 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  Sto.  iu. 

The  UFE  of  FENELON,  with  other  Biographical  and  Hii- 
toriral  Tracts.    By  Charlei  BtrrLCR,  E«q.  Sto.  lOt.  M. 

MEMOIR  of  the  EARLY  CAMPAIGNS  of  the  DUKE  of 
VELLINOTON,  in  Poftagal  atMt  Spain.  By  an  Officer  employed  ia 
UcAimy.    eni.8(,(U. 

The  TWO  FIRST  CANTOS  of  RiCHARDETTO,  freely 
I Aiulated  ftom  the  origloBl  BurloqaePoemof  NiccoLo  FoRTiouiaat, 
oUierwiM  CAartBOHtoo.  With  mm*  moetmat  gf  tLe  Antboc.  Svo. 
f.ed. 

THE  SCEPTIC,  aPoem,  b7HKS.HKM&Hs,AlldlOTof"Res- 
lunlliDn  of  Work!  <tf  Art  to  Italy,  Hadem  Greece,  Talf  and  .Hirteric 
Sceiiai.'*8Ta.lt. 

STANZAS  to  the  MEMORY  of  the  LATE  KING.  Bj  Mrs. 
HWANI.    Btd.  U.td. 

The  WORKS  of  the  Right  Honourable  LORD  BYRON,  con- 
Ulalpg  Bef4M>  aad  Ha»pp«,  toL  8,  lb.  Sto.  It. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  the  Rev.  GEO.  CRAUBE.  Con- 
uiting  af  PoEKi — Hie  Boiovoii — Talu — and  'Talis  of  thi  Hall. 
■  Volt.  Bm>.  tl.Wt.td.  0»  FUc  Paper,  S  Vob.  iBjral  St«.  M.  lb. 
7  Vole,  nnall  8to.  II.  ■■. 


Works  publiihed  Itt/  John  Mdrrat. 

PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  of  the  celebrated  ANnQOITIES  of 
POLA,  in  UTRU.  ConriaUng  rtt  Ftnirtem  higlilj.fhiuhed  Engnt- 
iagi,  bf  V..B.  CooRe, Oeorcb  Cooke,  Henky  Mose^,  and  Cosaa 
AKMtTRONO,  from  Drawing!  made  b;  TnoHiii  Allason,  ArefaitKt, 
HutdMsmfll;  printed,  and  complete,  fa  One  Volame  Soper-Rofll 
FolJo.  Price  II.  1S(.  eabatantiallr  Half  Boand.  Proof*  on  Fnoch 
Fa^r,  Inpeiial  Folk),  carreapauding  in  sice  frith  Stnait'i  /UfacDs, 
U.  lOi.— India  Paper  VmoO,  UtperlU  FoUo,  U.  15*. 

MEMOIRESjWut  ier^irk  LTOSTOIREde  la  VIE  PRIVEE, 
dn  RGTOUR,  el  dn  REUNE  de  NAPOLEON  en  tSIS.  Par  M. 
PlEuar  DC  Cmmovvff^,  Ex  S^ciHure  da  I'&npereiir  Napoleoa  el  de 
■on  Cabinet,  Malfre  dea  Reqaf les,  au  CodicM  d'Elat,  Baron,  Offici•^r  de 
la  UgioD  d'Hoonear,  Cbetalier  de  I'Unlre  de  la  Riunian.  S  lorn.  Sm. 
11.  4j. 

A  TRANSLATION  dT  thi*  «er;  interetling  Work.    SVoIi.Bto.    II.  4*.   ■' 
^tkTM.PmrT 

<  Iit<  M  Eita, 
rn  ioFnDH,hubc«i>p«nKdbyUicEnip«TD 
^uliHd  "  tlw  Inib,  ud  DoUiinf  bat  I 


The  WORKS  gf  MARY  BRUNTON,  containing  Memoirs  of 
HE*  Lire,  ENUELiNE.SetF  Control,  and  Discipline.  Witb  a  PortraiL 
T  VoU.  po*t  Sto.  U.  le*.  ad. 

The  WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON.  A  New  and  uniform  Edition, 
ver;  handsomelr  printed  in  t  Volt.  Sto.  31.  St. 

ThePOETICALWORKSofSirWALTERSCOTT.Bart.  Now 
Irft  collMtcd.  Printed  anilannlr  a>d  handaoBaly,  with  a  Portrait  of 
tbe  AnUrar,  in  IS  Vuli.  foabcap  Sto.  ».  lb. 


'  ALBEMARLE^TREET,  LONDON, 


Mr.  MURRAY 

HAS  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


The  PROPHECY  of  DANTE.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rmnt  Hon. 
Lord  Bvbdn.    Sto. 

The  PERSONAL  H[.STORY  of  KING  GEORGE  the  THIRD, 
UHleitaken'wi th  the  uaita>ce  of,  ud  fa  oommanlcatlan  with,  Penoiu 
offlcia)!;  connected  with  the  late  IUdk,  and  Dedicated,  bj  npreu 
PemiMioli,  to  Kia  preient  Maiksty.  B;  Edward  Hawke  Lockeb, 
Eiq.  F.R^.  With  Poitraito,/ac-fn»Ea,  and  other  EngnTiiigi.  Id  one 
■—^-  -  eTolnnMito. 


RICCIARDA,  Tragedia,  di  Uco  Foscolo.     Svo. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  OPERATIONS  and  RECENT  DISCO- 
VERIES within  the  PYRAMIDS,  TEMPLES,  TOMBS,  and  EXCA- 
VATIONS, in  EGYPT  and  NUBIA  j  and  of  a  Jonrnej  to  the  Coait  of 
1^  Red  Sea,  inaearch  of  the  ancient  Bennice,  and  another  to  the 
Oaaia  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  By  O.  Belxodi,  Accncipanied  by  Plate*, 
Plana,  Vie wi,  Ift.,  of  the  newt;  diacoTei«d  Places,  4i:-  4to, 

ADVICE  to  JULIA.  A  Letter  in  Rhyme,     fc.  8-Jli'.  "       ' 
J'a]  in  lea  mcenra  de  mon  tcma ;  et  J'ai  pabU6  cette  lettre. 

TRAVELS  through  HOLLAND,  GERMANY,  and  Part  of 
PRANCE,  in  ISIS,  with  particalai  referencs  to  their  STATISTICS, 
AGRICULTURE,  ud  BIANVFACTUBES.  Bji  W.  JaooB,  Ecq. 
F.KS.  4to. 

JOURNALS  of  TWO  EXPEDITIONS  beyond  the  BLUE 
MOUNTAINS,  and  into  the  interior  of  NEW  SOITTH  WALES, 
undertaken  b;  order  of  the  Britiih  OoTemment  in  the  Yean  1817-IB. 
B;JohnOiliv,  F^.,  SaTTeyor-Geueial  of  the  Territory  and  Lien- 
tenant  Of  the  Rojal  Nstj,  With  Maps  and  Views  of  tha  Interior,  or 
Dewlj-diacorered  Conndj.  4to. 

TRAVELS,  in  1816  and  1817,  through  NUBIA,  PALESTINE, 
and  SYRIA,  in  a  Seriei  of  familiar  Letten  to  his  Relatuu,  wcUtan  oa 
the  Spot,  bj  CapL  Hamolcs,  RN.    ]  Tola.  Bro. 

The  PLAYS  and  POEMS  of  JAMES  SHIRLEY,  now  firrt 
collected  and  chrooologlcall;  arrang^ed,  and  the  Text  caieftilly  collated 
and  reatored.  WithoccaiionalNotea,and  aBioKraphicaland  Critical 
Eisar.  By  WiLLiAH  GirroiD,  Eaq.,  nniformlr  with  Mai>ii<oei  and 
Ben  Jomson,    6  Tola.  8to. 

One  hnndred  copiea  are  printing  in  rojal  Bro. 


VfouKs  preparing  for  Publication, 

The  TOPOGRAPHY  of  ATHENS,  with  some  Remarks  on  its 
Antiquities.    By  Lieut-Col.  Lbailb,  8to. 

A  New  Series,  consisting  of  Twenty^ne  Plates  to  illustrate 
LORD  BYRONT9  WORKS.  Engraved  by  Charlbi  Heath,  fron 
DimwingsbyR.WESTALL,R.A.  With  a  Portrait,  engraved  by  Ash- 
•TaoMO,  from  the  original  Picture,  by  T.  Phillips,  RJL  In4to.,8fo., 
-and'ic.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  in  GREECE,  EGYPT,  and  the  HOLY 

:LAND;  with  Ezeunions  to  the  River  Jordan,  and  along  the  Banks 
ofitheiBed  Sea  to  MooBt  Sinai.  By  William  ToaicBB,  Esq.,  Foreiga 
Office.    BTols.AfO. 

The  .CENTURY  of  INVENTrONS  of  the  MARQUIS  of  WOR- 
CESTER, from  the  original  MSS.  with  Histoifcal  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  a  Biograjihical  Memoir,  and  an  original  Portrait,  Syo. 

**  Here  It  may  not  be  amiai  to  reoommeDd  to  the  attendon  of  ercfy  medunic,  the  little 
work  entitled  a  Century  of  Inventions,  by  the  M aronii  of  Worcester,  which,  on  ncconnt 
of  the  seesdng  tmprobmlity  «f  discovering  many  thmgi  menHoned  therein,  Ims  been  too 


much  neglected;  bat  when  it  is  considered  that  some  of  the  contrivances,  aayiiiy  not 
the  IcMt  abstmse,  have,  by  close  application,  been  fonnd  to  answer  all  the  Maranii  says  of 
them,  and  that  the  Smt  hint  of  tlMt  most  powerftil  machine  the  steam  en^ne  la  ghren  in 
that  work,  it  is  onaecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  ntility  of  it."— 7V«ii#.  of  the  Sedetp  ff  Arts, 
vol.  ill.  p.  d. 

A  SYSTEM  of  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  the  late 
John  Robis^n,LLJ>.,  Professor  of  Nataral  Philosopi^  in  the  University 
and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes  and 
niostrations,  comprising  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  the  Physical 
Sciences.  By  David  Bbewstbb,  LL«D.  F.RS.E.  In  4  vols.  8ro. 
\riih  numerous  Plates. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY ;  containing  the  principal  Facts 
of  the  Science,  arranged  in  the  Order  in  which  they  are  ditcuaaed  and 
illustrated  In  the  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  With  a  PrefiUoty 
History  of  the  Science.  By  W.  T.  Brande,  F.  R.  S.  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  With  more  than  100  Wood-cuts,  Diagrams, 
Tlates,  &c.    A  New  Edition,  in  2  Vob.  Svo. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  Aug ustus  Matthi a.  Doctor  in 
Philosophy,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  Librarian  of  the  Ducal 
Library  at  Altenburg,  Honorary  Member'  of  the  Acadengr  ef  Scienovs 
at  Erfttrt,  of  the  Latin  Society  at  Jena,  and  of  the  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Artaat  Mentz.  IVanslated  by  the  late  Rer.  E.  V.Blomfi£ld,M.A. 
Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  A  New  Edition,  in  2^Vols.  Svo. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  MATTHIiE's  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 
For  the  use  6f  Schools.    12mo. 

HISTORY  of  the  MODES  of  BELIEF,  usually  termed  The 
Superstitions  of  the  Middle  A6E9.    With  curious  Plates.  4to. 


L 


by  Mr.  MuBRATy  AlbemarU-StretL 

TRAVELS  in  SYRIA  and  MOUNT  SINAI,  viz.  1.  A  Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  DamaBCus.— 3.  A  Tour  in  the  Itistrict  of  Meant 
Libanufl  and  Antilibanns.— 4.  A  Tour  in  the  Hanran.-^.  A  Second 
Tour  in  the  Haajran.-r^«  A  Jonney  from  Danuuenay.  throng  Ambia- 
Petrmuand  the  Desert  El  Ty,  toCalro*'-^.  A  Tour  in  the  PeninaQla 
of  Meant  Sinai.  By  the  late  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  .With 
Map8,&c.  4to. 

The  LIFE  of  the  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  SHERIDAN.  By 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  With  a  Portrait    4to. 

The  WORKS  of  the  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  now 
first  collected  and  edited  by  THoiiAS  Moore,  Esq.  2  ? ols.  Sto. 

HISTORY  of  the  several  ITAUAN  SCHOOLS  of  PAINTING, 
with  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Art  By  J.  T.  James, 
M.  A.,  Author  of  Travels  in  Germany*   8w>. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  Late  POLITICAL  and  MILITARY 
EVENTS  in  BRITISH  INDIA,  under  the  Administration  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hasthigs.  By  Henry  T.  Princep,  Esq.,  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  Ci^  Serviee,  Bengal.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Views,  4tD. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  LATE  WAR  in  SPAIN.    By  Robert 

SouTHEY,  Esq.  S  Tols.  4to. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and  HISTORICAL 
DESCRIPTION  of  HIND08TAN,  and  tb^  aiQaceBl  country,  em». 
posed  from  the  most  authentic  printed  documents,  and  fit>ra  the  manu- 
script reeords  deposited  attheBoard  of  Contronl;  oonsistfaig  of  the 
official  report^  and  pubHe  correspondence  of  nearly  all  the  most 
eminent  CIyiI  Servants  at  the  three  Presidencies,  and  alsaof  many  of 
the  most  disfiagulshed  Military  and  M^caT  Offisert.  By  Walter 
Hamiltoh,  Esq.    With  Maps,  2  yola.  4to« 


.»« 


ITALY  and  iu  INHABITANTS,  ia  die  Tears  I8I6and  1817. 
With*  mew  of  the  Manners,  Coiloaif,  Theatres,  literature,  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  with  some  notfoe  of  .its  Yarious  Dialects.  By  James  A..Ga- 
LiFFi,  of  OeneYt.  S  fds.  Syo. 

LIFE  of  WILLIAM  SANCROFT,  ARCHBISHOP  of  CAN- 

TERBURY ;  compiled  principally  fitmi  original  and  aoarce  Dociunentsi ; 
with  an  Appendix,  oonlalning  the  Diaiy  ef  Hie  leasned  HENRY 
WHARtoN.  Now  ifst  published  (km  a  9fanuscrf)p€  in  the  Lambetlr 
Library.  By  the  Rey.  George  D'Oyly,  B.  D.  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  With  a  Portiait,  frsn*  a» 
original  Pictose,  by  LuTTtUL,  in  IsunbelhPalacek  Sm. 


VfoRKS preparing/or  PvRLiCATlort. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  ABIPONES.an  Equestrian  People  in  tte 

INTEHIOR  of    SOUTH  AMERICA.    TraniUWd  ftom  lie  origuul 

l4tiD  of  Martin  DoBmzHonEa,  one  of  the  Ex-Jesuiti,  two  ud 

tiventyjeanaMisiknaryiiiPatagiiftT-    SVsIi.Sto. 

"The  AMpMmhiinlHainmAlHftMtuut  >baHallDUia»T>c(a!  nirikfUMoiT 

■rim*  of  hh  nvn  ID  Ihc  oak  or  BOBmlliic  Ihem,  uid  in  oM  tgt,  irtrr  Um  ciiinciiaa  otkli 


ind  tkg  lubowi  wkldi  hid  u  ntKnlily  beta  ftnunlKl.  t>.  of  ill  booki  rclMlne  lo  tmgc 
llrcihcrasileufaiaud.UiTtryiMpH^IIwmaMlDUrrXliii— SouTBKi.liiJdiaMfrT 

NARRATIVE  of  a  CHINESE  EMBASSY  from  the  Emperor 
ofChiJW,  Kmg  Hy,ta  (he  Khan  of  Toargoath  Tattan,  lealcd  « .the 
bank!  of  Ui«  Volga,  in  the  jean  ms,  1),  and  U.  Bj  the  ChinMC  Am- 
bauador,  ami  paHished  by  the  Emperor's  authority,  at  Pekin.  Ttai*- 
latad  tt«ta  the  ofiginal  Ctaineae,  and  ftccampanied  by  aa  Appmdix  W 
MiMcUaneonilVwulaticaii  rromtha  lame  Unguage,  conaUtiDg  oT  Gi- 
tiacU  fi!Mn  the  Fekin  Oaiette,  u  Abstiacl  of  a  ChiacM  Nofcl, 
ATgnmeDt  of  a  ChineMnay,  4v-  By  Sir  Oeorok  Tboku  St^dittor, 
pVU,  LL.D.,  F.RJ.  8to. 


On  the  First  of  April  vm  PubUthed  with  Plata,  8iw. 

No.  XVII.  of 

The  JOURNAL  of  SCIENCE  and  the  ARTS.    Edited 

at  the .  Royal  Institution  of  Gre^  Britain.    Among  ibe 

Contents  will  be  found — 

Original  Joonud  of  an  ExctUBion  fnm  St.  niome  de  Angpttnra,  in  SpaniA 

OuayBnB^tbeCapachinMiatiiiiu  of  tlie  CafonL    with  a  Mu  of  Um 

Antbor't  Boate. 
RemaA»  on  Ltfimx'a  latest  oanpatatl<«i  of    the  D«attty  and  Finra  tt 

the  Earth. 
Oedogieal  DetcriptuHi  af  the  HiHi  which  pnnne  the  coniM  of  the  Wye, 

frmn  Ross  to  Chepstow,  with  Remark*  ddod  the  Chaiactetistici  «f  om 

Herefordslilre  FonoatloD,  4^.    By  John  rosbroolce,  Esq. 
n;the  miorea,  or  Calflshes,  of  the  R'        ~" "        -     -    ~ 

PtofMSor  MBotniir  aiiaNatnral  ] 

^ersi^  of  IiexinstaM,  tn  Keatocky . 
On  Fluidity ;  and  an  Hypothec  coaoeminK  ll>e  Stractnie  of  the  Euth. 
Letter  fkom Captain  VUlian  SpWMerWebb,  cwtalning  an  Aoconnt  trf'liis 

Joamey  In  Thibet,  amd  PUniMi«e  to  the   Tanple  of  KUit  HU^ 

CommnnicBted  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq. 
OntbeManofhctnreofBritiihOpiDm.    By  the  Ke*.  O.  Swayne. 
Ob  the  Variatim  of  the  Cranpasi  obserred  in  the  late  Voyage  at  Ks- 

coveiy  to  the. North  Pole,  By  Geo,  Fiiher,  Esq. 
Account  of  the  exhumation  and  re-interment    (J  King   Robert  Bmce. 
Obaerrstioas  on  the  lleory  which  ascribes  Secretion  to  the  Agency  of 

Narrea.    By  W.P.AUson,  MJ>.,  FJL8.E.,  Ift. 
Bepotts  of  the  CcmmissiiHiers  aja^ted  Ibr  inqoiriiw  into  tba  mo^  of 

preTCDtiiig  the  Forgery  of  Bank  Motes. 
'  Btnmomical  and  Nautical  CoUecUoni,  No.  I. 

On  the  New  Mode  of  EngraTlDg  on  Steel,  with  a  Plate.  By  —  Perkins,  Esq: 
HlscellaDeouB  Intelligeoce — in  Chemicai  Sdence— Mechanical  Sc)ene«— 

Nataral  History— General  Literature,  tft. 
MeteorologicslJouiual,  for   December,  t819,January and Febraarj  18S0. 
Select  list  of  New  Pablications,  Ifc. 
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